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Art.  I.  —  History  of  Europe,  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  in 
1815  to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  By  Sir 
Auchidald  Alison,  Bart.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  pp.  603.;  1852. 

CiR  Archibald  Alison  has  just  published  a  new  *  Book  of 
^  ‘  Fallacies.’  Not  content  with  two  volumes  on  Population 
and  three  volumes  of  Miscellaneous  Essays,  filled  with  ponderous 
error,  and  enriched  by  a  formidable  outwork  of  statistics  drawn 
out  in  defence  of  indefensible  positions,  he  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  a  History,  but  which 
is  mainly  a  cold  rechauffee  and  tedious  iteration  of  theories  a 
hundred  times  refuted,  and  now  nearly  obsolete.  He  seems  re¬ 
solved  to  hold  the  place  in  literature  which  Colonel  Sibthorp 
has  so  long  and  chivalrously  filled  in  political  life ;  and,  while  all 
other  men  are  busy  acknowledging  past  mistakes,  learning  from 
experience  and  observation,  and  building  new  conclusions  upon 
new  facts.  Sir  A.  Alison  is  still  to  be  seen  fast  imbedded  in 
antiquated  prepossessions,  and  clinging  with  pathetic  and  des¬ 
perate  fidelity  to  the  skirts  of  departing  misconceptions  and  the 
fragments  of  exploded  error.  While  the  cry,  even  of  the  clergy, 
is  for  more  and  better  schools ;  while  every  statesman  of  every 
party  agrees  in  procliuming  the  necessity  and  the  blessing  of  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved  instruction ;  and  while  an  Administration 
embracing  nearly  every  man  whom  the  country  is  accustomed 
to  honour  and  to  trust,  has  announced  the  furtherance  of  this 
great  object  as  among  its  first  aims,— Sir  A.  Alison  sets  himself 
with  marvellous  gallantry  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  crime  and 
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education  naturally  go  hand  in  hand,  and  that  the  ratio  which 
they  bear  to  one  another  is  not,  as  usually  supposed,  inverse,  but 
direct !  While  England  is  rich  and  prosperous,  and  the  people 
well  fed  and  clothed,  to  a  degree  seldom  if  ever  known  before  ; 
while  in  spite  of  our  enormous  expenditure  in  railways  and  the 
vast  activity  of  the  commercial  world,  money  is  so  plentiful  that 
it  can  with  difficulty  find  employment  at  3^  |)er  cent,  on  mort¬ 
gage,  or  at  2  per  cent,  on  call;  while  Protection  is  abandoned 
even  by  a  Protectionist  Ministry  as  fallacious  and  untenable ; 
and  while  the  currency  school  of  Messrs.  Attwood  and  Cobbett, 
once  so  noisy,  is  now  silent,  deserted,  and  forgotten,  Sir  A. 
Alison  devotes  all  his  energies  to  writing  history  with  a  view  to 
prove  not  only  that  the  country  is  ruined,  pauperised,  and 
doomed,  but  that  this,  its  well  deserved  fate,  is  distinctly  trace¬ 
able  to  the  adoption  of  Free  Trade,  and  the  crippling  effect  of  a 
contracted  paper  circulation !  Finally,  while  every  living  states¬ 
man  of  the  least  pretension,  without,  we  believe,  a  single  excep¬ 
tion,  either  was  concerned  in  framing  the  first  Reform  Bill,  or  is 
prepared  to  introduce  a  second.  Sir  A.  Alison  still  persists  in 
dating  the  fall  of  the  British  Constitution  from  the  fatal  year 
1832. 

In  selecting  such  a  period  as  the  thirty-seven  years  of  peace 
which  Europe  has  enjoyed  since  1815,  the  historian  has  shown 
a  strange  misapprehension  of  the  line  in  which  lay  his  peculiar 
powers.  His  forte  lies  in  narrative  :  his  deplorable  weakness,  in 
sagacious  induction  and  philosophical  reflection.  His  first  work 
embraced  a  period  more  crowded  than  any  other  of  equal  dura¬ 
tion  with  startling  events,  with  rapid  vicissitudes,  with  san¬ 
guinary  battles  and  brilliant  campaigns,  with  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments  in  statesmanship  and  war.  These  he  described  with  great 
spirit,  with  passable  fidelity,  and  in  a  flowing  and  agreeable 
though  redundant  style ;  hence  his  narrative,  though  awfully 
wordy  and  disfigured  by  the  most  merciless  and  careless  repe¬ 
titions,  was  not  only  readable,  but  really  entrainant;  and  its  own 
actual  merits,  added  to  the  fiiscinating  interest  of  the  scenes  and 
times  of  which  it  treated,  obtained  for  it  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  popularity.  The  work,  of  which  the  opening  volume  is  now 
before  us,  relates  to  an  epoch  of  far  different  character,  and  de¬ 
manding  far  rarer  and  higher  powers  in  its  historian.  Its  interest 
is  not  less  profound  or  vivid  than  that  of  the  former  one,  but  it 
lies  less  upon  the  surface.  Its  events  are  no  less  momentous,  but 
they  run  in  a  deeper  and  more  silent  current  It  abounds  in 
political  crises  of  singular  significance,  and  fraught  with  lessons 
of  wisdom  and  of  warning  to  the  statesman,  such  as  only  a 
statesmanlike  intellect  could  fittingly  expound.  It  is  rich  in 
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social  changes,  of  which  the  secret  and  remoter  causes  harl  to  be 
traced  out,  and  the  further  progress  and  future  bearings  to  be 
discerned,  with  all  the  impartial  sagacity  and  philosophical 
acumen  which  could  be  summoned  to  the  task.  And  Sir  A. 
Alison  has  brought  to  this  massive  undertaking  little  beyond  a 
dogmatism,  all  the  more  strange  and  unbecoming  becaiise  he 
differs  on  nearly  every  subject  of  importance  with  every  great 
thinker  of  his  age ;  a  mind  filled  with  crotchets,  enamoured  of 
paradoxes,  wedded  to  bubbles  long  since  burst  or  blown  away; 
a  fancy  so  engrossed  with  the  bugbear  of  a  contracted  currency 
that  he  can  scarcely  see  any  other  cause  in  operation ;  and  an  in¬ 
dustry  and  facility  which,  being  under  the  rule  neither  of  a  high 
standiard  nor  a  pure  taste,  display  less  of  the  artist  than  of  t^ 
literary  manufacturer. 

One  merit,  however,  we  must  concede  to  Sir  A.  Alison ;  and 
it  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  one.  He  intends  to  be,  and  gene¬ 
rally  is,  fair  and  candid.  Though  his  political  economy  is  of  the 
most  peculiar  description,  his  assertions  often  loose  and  wide  of 
the  mark,  and  his  statistics  and  the  conclusions  he  draws  from 
them  strangely  unsound,  yet  his  mere  narrative  is,  we  think,  in 
the  main  correct,  and  his  summary  of  the  arguments  of  opposing 
parties  very  impartial.  Satisfied  with  setting  at  defiance  the 
reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  he  does  not  attempt  to  garble  or 
misrepresent  them.  He  shows,  too,  a  generous  appreciation  of 
merit  in  rivals  and  opponents.  In  saying  thus  much  we  have 
nearly  exhausted  all  that  we  can  pronounce  in  the  way  of  eulogy. 
As  a  literary  performance  this  new  history  will  assuredly  not 
add  to  the  author’s  reputation.  The  merits  of  his  first  work  are 
but  faintly  discernible  in  the  second,  and  all  its  faults  are  aggra¬ 
vated  and  confirmed.  He  has  profited  neither  by  the  judicious 
criticism  nor  by  the  large  indulgence  which  he  met  with.  The 
work  is  defaced  by  slovenly  and  wearisome  repetitions ;  the  style 
is  often  careless,  sometimes  obscure,  and  not  always  grammaticid; 
there  arc  several  mistakes  in  tabular  matters  which  greatly  con¬ 
fuse  the  reader ;  the  wordiness  is  excessive  and  unpardonable ; 
scarcely  a  dozen  consecutive  pages  can  be  found  free  from  the 
recurrence  of  pompous  observations  and  remarks  —  a  sort  of 
cross  between  the  weakest  and  washiest  moralisihg  of  the 
pulpit  and  the  most  childish  declamation  of  the  schoolboy ;  and 
the  whole  volume  is  overflowed  by  "a  perfect  diarrhoea  of  vapid 
and  grandiose  reflections  —  sometimes  impertinent,  always  trite 
even  to  nausea. 

These  are  harsh  words,  but  a  very  cursor)'  perusal  of  the 
book  before  us  will  not  fail  to  justify  them.  For  example,  what 
can  our  readers  make  out  of  the  following  strange  and  clumsy 
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passage?  Speaking  of  the  improvements  in  steam  navigation, 
the  discoveries  of  gold,  and  the  political  excitement  of  the 
period,  as  promoting  emigration,  the  Author  proceeds ;  — 

*  No  such  powerful  causes,  producing  the  dispersion  of  the  species, 
have  come  into  operation  since  mankind  were  originally  separated  on 
the  Assyrian  plains;  and  it  took  place  from  an  attempt,  springing 
from  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man,  as  vain  as  building  the  Tower 
of  Babel. 

*  That  attempt  was  the  endeavour  to  establish  social  felicity,  and 
insure  the  fortunes  of  the  species,  by  the  mere  spread  of  knowledge, 
and  the  establishment  of  democratic  institutions,  irrespective  of  re¬ 
ligious  influence  or  the  moral  training  of  the  people.  As  this  pro¬ 
ject  was  based  on  the  pride  of  intellect,  and  rested  on  the  doctrine 
of  human  perfectibility,  so  it  met  with  the  same  result  as  the  attempt, 
by  a  tower  raised  by  human  hands,  to  reach  the  heavens.  The  w'holo 
history  of  Europe,  from  1789  to  the  period  with  which  this  history 
closes,  is  but  the  annals  of  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  man  to  reach 
this  unattainable  object.  Everywhere  it  [Qumre  they'\  met  with  the 
most  signal  failure.  Carried  into  execution  by  fallible  agents,  it  was 
met  and  thwarted  by  their  usual  passions  [if  thwarted,  how  could 
it  have  been  ‘carried  into  execution’  ?J;  and  the  selfishness  and  grasp¬ 
ing  desires  of  men  led  to  a  scene  of  discord  and  confusion,  un¬ 
paralleled  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  It  terminated  in  the 
same  result  in  Europe  as  in  Asia:  the  building  of  the  political 
tow-er  of  Babel  in  France  was  attended  by  consequences  identical 
with  those  which  had  followed  the  construction  of  its  predecessor 
on  the  plains  of  Shinar.  The  dispersion  of  mankind  followed  in 
both  cases — though  in  the  latter  [which?]  after  a  long  interval  —  the 
vain  attempt ;  and  after,  and  through  the  agency  of  a  protracted  period 
of  suffering,  men  in  surpassing  multitudes  found  themselves  settled 
in  new  habitations,  and  for  ever  severed  from  the  land  of  their  birth, 
from  the  consequences  of  the  visionary  projects  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.  The  development  of  the  way  in  which  this  effect  took 
place,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  worked  out  by  the  unconscious 
agency  of  free  agents  [?],  forms  'the  great  object  of  this  history.’ 
(Pref.  p.  ix.) 

In  illustration  of  our  charge  of  needless  and  slovenly  repe¬ 
titions,  we  may  refer  to  the  Author’s  peculiar  notions  as  to  the 
relation  between  crime  and  education;  which,  we  believe,  he 
first  propounded  in  Blackwood,  and  republished  in  the  collected 
volumes  of  his  Essays  (i.  557.,  to  tvhich  he  is  careful  to  refer 
us) ;  which  he  states  again  in  the  book  before  us  at  p.  47.,  and 
once  more  at  p.  397. ;  to  the  remark  ‘  that  the  real  rulers  of 

*  mankind  are  now  the  philosophers  and  literary  men,  rather 
‘  than  generals  and  statesmen,’  which  closes  his  preface,  and  is 
twice  reproduced  in  the  body  of  the  work ; — and  finally  to  the 
merciless  use  which  he  makes  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  and 
the  destinies  of  their  supposed  descendants, — references  to  them 
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occurr'iDg  five  times  ia  150  pages;  yxz., first  at  p.  9.;  a  second 
time  at  p.  12.;  a  third  time  at  p.  67.;  a.  fourth  time  at  p.  73. ; 
and  a  fifth  time  at  p.  155.* 

We  quarrel  still  more  with  Sir  Archibald’s  carelessness  in 
figures  — a  fault  peculiarly  inexcusable  in  a  writer  who  relies  so 
largely  on  statistics.  In  p.  108.  of  vol.  xx.  of  his  first  History, 
he  gives  a  series  of  tables,  to  which  he  repeatedly  refers  in  the 
work  immediately  before  us,  and  which  therefore  we  might 
expect  to  be  scrupulously  accurate  and  free  from  oversights ; 
yet  in  these  very  tables  we  find  the  official  exports  of  ‘  Foreign 

*  and  Colonial  Merchandise  ’  given  as  exports  of  *  British  and 

*  Irish  Produce.’  We  presume  that  this  is  a  mere  blunder 
arising  from  carelessness  or  haste ;  but  it  surely  ought  not  to  be 
found  in  the  seventh  edition  of  an  elaborate  work.  But  this  is 
not  all.  In  the  volume  we  are  reviewing,  we  find  figures  of 
great  importance  given  three  times,  and  each  time  with  consi¬ 
derable  variations.  Thus:  — 


Total  Exports, 
British,  Irish, 
and  Colonial. 
Official  Value. 

Alison,  p.  339. 

Alison,  p,  350.* 

Alison,  p.  3G4. 

Real  Exports. 
See  Porter, 
p.  356. 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1819 

£ 

49,197,850 

50,404,111 

53,500,338 

£ 

51,243,574 

53,123,202 

56,851,319 

£ 

50,404,111 

53,560,338 

42,438,989 

£ 

49,197,850 

50,404,111 

53,560,338 

42,438,989 

Again,  not  only  does  our  author  give  the  official  value  of 
imports  as  their  declared  value  (pp.  339.  and  364.) ;  but  he 
cannot  be  consistent  even  in  his  statement  of  the  figures  thus 
erroneously  described.  For  example:  — 


Imports, 

Official 

Value. 

Alison,  p.  339. 

Alison,  p.  350. 

Alison,  p.  364. 

Porter,  p.  356. 

1816 

1817 

1818 
1819 

£ 

27,431,604 

30,834,299 

36,889,182 

'  £ 

30,105,566. 

33,965,232 

40,157,634 

£ 

29,910,502 

35,845,340 

29,681,640 

£ 

30,834,299 

36,885,182 

30,776,810 

*  Compare  also  chap.  i.  §  10.43.  and  4o.  And  again,  §  43. 28.  and  10. 
f  At  p.  350.  tlie  author  appears  to  have  entered  the  year  wrong  : 
he  gives  the  exports  of  1817  as  those  of  *the  year  ending  5th 
‘January  1817,’  i.e.  the  year  1816. 
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Part  of  the  discrepancy  in  these  figures  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  writer  has  copied  in  one  case  from 
M‘Culloch,  and  in  another  from  Porter  (both  excellent  au¬ 
thorities),  or  from  the  original  and  from  the  corrected  Parliamen¬ 
tary  returns ;  but  why  he  should  not  adhere  to  one  original,  or 
why  he  should  state  official  as  declared  values,  or  whence  he 
obtained  the  strangely  incorrect  figures  which  he  gives  (at 
p.  350.)  as  the  imports  and  exports  for  1819  (where  he  is 
from  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,000  astray),  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  This  last  error  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he 
builds  important  conclusions  upon  it,  and  as  the  figures  were 
accurately  stated  by  himself  in  the  table  in  vol.  xx.  p.  108.  of 
bis  first  work,  which  he  must  have  had  lying  before  him  at  the 
time  he  wrote.  A  comparison,  too,  of  Porter,  p.  356.  and 
p.  397.,  seems  to  show  that  Sir  A.  Alison,  in  this  table,  has 
mixed  up  the  imports  of  one  year  with  the  shipping  of  the  ye&r 
preceding.  So  much  for  statistical  inaccuracy. 

Again,  where  was  the  necessity  of  swelling  his  pages  with 
such  novel  reflections  as  the  following  ?  — 

‘The  cause  of  the  sudden  bursting  forth  of  the  principles  of  decay, 
which  took  place  both  in  France  and  England  after  the  termination 
of  the  contest,  is  to  be  found  in  a  very  simple  source — the  general, 
it  might  almost  be  said  universal,  selfishness  of  human  nature.  So 
prone  are  mankind,  in  every  rank,  station,  and  situation,  to  use 
power  mainly  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  or  their  adherents,  &c. 

&c . In  Great  Britain,  as  it  was  not  the  democratic  but  the 

aristocratic  party  which  was  victorious  in  the  great  contest  of  the 
Revolution,  the  causes  which  have  induced  disaster  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent,  but  springing  at  bottom  from  the  same  inherent  selfishness  of 
human  nature'  (P.  310.  See  also  p.  415.) 

The  following,  too,  is  surely  more  fit  for  the  platform  of 
Exeter  Hall,  or  the  theme  of  a  sixth-form  schoolboy,  than  for  a 
grave  and  pretentious  history :  — 

*  Knowledge,  says  Lord  Bacon,  is  Power.  [Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  has 
told  him  in  the  pages  of  his  own  Blackwood  that  Lord  Bacon  never 
said  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  let  that  pass.]  He  has  not  said  it  is 
either  wisdom  or  virtue.  In  this  respect  a  capital  mistake  has  been 
committed  l>oth  by  the  speculative  and  the  active  part  of  mankind  of 
late  years ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  by  the  religious  teachers, 
whose  principles  should  have  led  them  most  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of 
intellectual  cultivation  in  arresting  the  corruption  of  mankind.  They 
forget  that  it  was  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  that 
expelled  our  first  parents  from  Paradise — that  the  precept  of  our 
Saviour  was  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations,  not  to  educate  all 
nations.  [!]  Experience  has  now  abundantly  verified  the  melancholy 
truth  so  often  enforced  in  Scripture,  so  constantly  forgotten  by 
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mankind,  that  intellectual  cultivation  has  no  effect  in  arresting  the 
sources  of  evil  in  the  human  heart  *,  that  it  alters  the  direction  of 
crime,  but  does  not  alter  its  amount  The  poet  has  said  — 

“  Dedicisse  fideliter  artes, 

Emollit  mores,  nec  sinit  esse  feros.” 

[The  misspelling  of  this  schoolboy  quotation,  though  uncorrected 
in  the  ‘  fifth  thousand,’  we  will  charitably  suppose  to  be  an  error  of 
the  press.*]  ‘  And  that  is  undoubtedly  true.  But  observe,  he  has  not 
said  ‘  nec  sinit  esse  pravos.’ t  Education  and  civilisation,  generally 
diffused,  have  a  powerful  effect  in  softening  the  savage  passions  of 
the  human  breast,  and  checking  the  crimes  of  violence  which  ori¬ 
ginate  in  their  indulgence;  but  they  tend  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  those  of  fraud  and  gain,  because  they  add  strength  to  the 
desires,  by  multiplying  the  pleasures  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  acquisition  of  property.  Then  indeed  is  experienced  the  truth  of 


*  Our  author  is  rather  unlucky  in  his  classical  citations :  he  not 
only  misquotes  but  misunderstands  the  passages.  At  p.  33.  he 
finds  a  fanciful  and  false  analogy  between  the  Bank  Restriction  Act 
and  an  occurrence  in  Roman  History  for  which  he  refers  to  Livy, 
lib.  xxvi.  c.  19.,  ‘Nullam  nisi  bello  confecto  pecuniam  ab  aerario 
‘petiturum  esse.’  The  passage  is  in  lib.  xxiv.  c.  18.,  and  Livy  wrote 
nemittem,  not  nullam.  The  misapplication  of  the  passage  is,  more¬ 
over,  as  flagrant  as  the  misquotation.  Livy  says  that  in  the  year  214 
B.  c.,  being  the  second  year  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  the  censors,  on 
account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  treasury,  intended  not  to  give  out 
the  usual  contracts  fur  the  repair  of  sacred  buildings,  the  supply  of 
public  horses,  and  other  similar  objects.  Hereupon  the  persons  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  tender  for  these  services,  went  in  a  .body  to 
the  censors,  and  requested  them  to  proceed  in  the  usual  course, 
saying  that  they  would  not  expect  to  receive  their  money  until  the 
war  was  ended.  In  the  first  place,  this  transaction  bears  no  real 
resemblance  to  a  suspension  of  cash  payments  for  promissory  notes 
issued  by  a  national  bank — seeing  that  the  Roman  measure  was 
merely  a  temporary  retrenchment  of  expenditure.  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  ludicrous  to  speak  of  it,  as  having  ‘  brought  the  Roman  Grovern- 
‘  ment  victorious  through  the  second  Punic  war.’  (Alison,  p.  33.) 
The  measure  had,  in  itself,  scarcely  any  importance ;  it  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  as  a  proof  of  the  good  spirit,  patriotism,  and  confidence  of 
the  people,  at  a  moment  of  national  weakness  and  depression.  Sir 
A.  Alison  evidently  quoted  this  passage  at  second  hand,  without 
taking  the  trouble  of  reading  the  context.  In  p.  431.  he  makes  a 
clumsy  application  to  Campbell  the  poet,  of  tiie  well-known  passage 
respecting  eloquence  in  Tacitus,  ‘  Eloquentia  sicut  flamma,  &c.’  DiaL 
de  Orat.  3G.,  which  he  describes  as  having  been  said  of  ‘ancient 
genius.’ 

t  If  Sir  A.  Alison  wishes  not  to  suppose  Ovid  to  be  guilty  of  a 
false  quantity,  we  suggest  the  substitution  of  ‘  malos’  for  ‘pravos’ 
in  the  ‘  sixth  thousand.’ 
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the  saying  of  the  wise  man,  that  “  the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  alt 
“  evil.” 

*  This  is  a  melancholy  truth :  so  melancholy,  indeed,  that  it  is  far 
from  being  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the  best  informed 
persons  ;  and  it  is  so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  intellect  that 
it  is  probably  the  last  one  which  will  be  admitted  by  mankind  *  .  .  .  . 
And  yet,  although  the  pride  of  intellect  is  so  reluctant  to  admit  thi» 
ell-important  truth,  there  is  none  which  in  reality  is  so  entirely 
conformable  to  the  known  disposition  of  the  human  mind,  or  which 
is  so  frequently  and  loudly  announced  in  Scripture.  That  the  heart 
is  “  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked,”  we  know  from 
the  very  highest  authority,’  &c.  &c.  &c.  (Pp.  45.  47.)t 

And  all  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  is  to  be  found 
in  a  voluminous  history  not  *  expressly  designed  for  the  use  of 
*  schools!’ 

The  task  of  an  historian  is  a  grand  and  noble  one,  if  read 
aright ;  but  it  involves  too  much,  and  demands  to  much,  to  be 
lightly  undertaken  or  carelessly  discharged.  The  author  who 
engages  to  chronicle  for  the  instruction  of  his  own  or  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  times  the  progress,  the  vicissitudes,  the  glorious  deeds 
and  the  great  sufferings  of  humanity,  has  not  only  to  ascertain 
facts  with  scrupulous  and  toilsome  accuracy,  and  to  give  their 
due  position  and  proportionate  magnitude  to  the  events  which 
he  records ;  he  has  also  to  detect  the  secret  relations  of  circum¬ 
stances  apparently  unconnected ;  to  trace  the  occurrences  with 
which  he  deals  back  to  their  origin,  and  onward  to  their  conse¬ 
quences  ;  to  elicit  from  ‘  the  loud  transactions  of  the  outlying 
‘  world  ’  the  principles  of  political  science,  and  to  expound  these 
for  the  instruction  of  patriots  and  rulers ;  to  estimate  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  statesmen  and  commanders ;  and  to  pronounce  sen¬ 
tence  of  moral  approval  or  condemnation  on  the  actors  and 
achievements  which  pass  in  review  before  him.  He  sits  in  the 
judgment-seat  of  an  august  tribunal :  in  assuming  that  post  of 
high  dignity  and  solemn  obligation  be  has  entered  into  a  tacit 
engagement  to  purify  his  mind,  ns  far  ns  he  may,  from  all  pre¬ 
judice,  favouritism,  or  rancour;  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
crotchets  and  prepossessions  all  possible  enlightenment  from  what¬ 
ever  quarter ;  to  warp  no  figures,  to  resist  no  evidence,  to  re¬ 
ject  no  honest  testimony ;  to  forget  and  put  aside  all  his  ante¬ 
cedent  and  extrajudicial  opinions :  and  if  he  degrades  history 

*  We  are  again  reminded  (at  p.  160.)  that  ‘pride  is  the  last 
‘weakness  that  can  be  conquered  in  the  human  heart,’  &c.  &c. 

f  See  another  strange  piece  of  tasteless  declamation,  at  chap.  i. 
paragraph  42.  Again,  p.  437.  and  p.  493.  exhibit  the  very  height 
of  tawdry  tinsel 
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into  a  mere  party  pamphlet,  and  misuses  it  to  embody  and  per¬ 
petuate  his  own  crude  speculations  and  dishonoured  prophecies, 
he  soils  his  ermine  and  betrays  his  trust.  Political  disserta¬ 
tions  in  Reviews  and  Magazines  are  read  chiefly  by  those  who 
are  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  ns  the  writer;  or,  if  read  by 
others,  are  read  in  a  spirit  of  suspicion  and  hostility,  or  at  least  of 
armed  and  watchful  neutrality  :  they  are  assumed  to  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  one-sided  and  party  views ; — but  in  the  case  of  history, 
this  wholesome  and  protecting  vigilance  is  relaxed ;  nine-tenths 
of  readers  sit  down  to  it  in  a  passive  state  of  mind ;  they  expect, 
and  have  a  right  to  expect,  to  find  the  truth  presented  to  them 
with  judicial  calmness  and  judicial  care ;  they  read  for  informa¬ 
tion,  not  for  criticism ;  and  they  cannot  possibly  be  for  ever 
sifting  the  statements  or  guarding  against  the  delusions  of  the 
author  who  has  undertaken  to  instruct  them.  They  must  of 
necessity  be  recipients ;  they  must  give  themselves  up  more  or 
less  entirely  to  the  guidance  of  the  historian ;  and  he  justly 
incurs  the  severest  condemnation  if  he  lead  them  astray. 

It  would  be  impossible,  even  for  critics,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  omniscient  and  unsleeping,  to  follow  an  historian  throughout 
his  narrative,  without  a  labour  almost  equal  to  his  own ;  and 
moreover  such  a  detailed  examination  could  scarcely  prove  a 
very  readable  performance.  We  must  therefore  limit  our¬ 
selves  to  some  samples  of  Sir  A.  Alison's  Avork,  and  shall  be 
content  with  showing,  by  an  exposition  of  some  strange  fal¬ 
lacies,  loose  and  random  assertions '  and  incorrect  statements, 
contained  in  the  preliminary  chapter,  how  unsafe  and  untrust¬ 
worthy  a  guide  the  Author  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  period 
of  history  through  which  he  has  undertaken  to  conduct  us. 
This  preliminary  chapter  contains  a  general  view  of  the  entire 
era  which  the  author  purposes  to  traverse,  and  embodies  in 
miniature  all  the  fallacies  and  paradoxes  Avhich  are  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  and  exemplified  in  the  subsequent  volumes;  for, 
diffuse  as  Sir  Archibald  generally  is,  he  every  now  and  then 
contrives  to  eondense  into  a  single  paragraph  an  almost  unex¬ 
ampled  quantity  of  error.  In  the  first  sixty  pages  of  his  book 
we  have  marked  for  animadversion  at  least  ten  serious  mis¬ 
statements  and  misconceptions,  seven  or  eight  of  the  more 
heinous  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  expose.  But  the  grand 
fallacy  of  all — the  haunting  idea  which  has  taken  full  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  author’s  mind  —  we  must  leave  almost  untouched. 
We  cannot  resolve  to  weary  our  readers  with  a  renewed  dis¬ 
cussion,  in  the  year  of  grace  1852,  of  the  effect  of  the  return 
to  cash  payments  in  1819  —  a  measure  which,  as  Sir  A.  Alison 
twice  informs  us,  was  adopted,  after  full  discussion,  with  the 
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unanimous  consent  of  both  Houses ;  which  every  hnancial  and 
economical  authority  concurred  in  recommending  at  the  time 
and  has  concurred  in  defending  since  * ;  and  which  its  Im¬ 
mediate  author,  Sir  E.obert  Peel,  has  triumphantly  vindicated 
on  more  than  one  subsequent  occasion,  when  assailed  by  men 
of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr.  Cobbett ;  but  to  which 
Sir  A.  Alison  attributes  the  almost  constant  misery  of  the 
country  since  the  Peace  t  —  a  fact  which  few  besides  himself 
would  have  had  the  hardihood  to  assert ;  aud  the  decay  and 
approaching  ruin  of  the  British  Empire  J  —  of  which  few'  besides 
himself  can  discern  any  symptoms.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium  —  according  as  it  is  abundant  or  inadequate 
—  is,  in  Sir  A.  Alison’s  imagination,  the  one  great  cause  of 
the  prosperity  or  the  decline  of  nations.  According  to  his 
creed  it  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  history  of  civilised  commu¬ 
nities.  The  fall  of  the  Koman  empire  was  not  brought  about, 
as  we  liave  been  so  long  taught,  oy  slavery,  heathenism,  the 
decay  of  patriotism,  the  benumbing  influence  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  the  moral  and  political  corruption  which  ate 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  state,  but  ‘  by  a  decline  in  the 

*  produce  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Spain  and  Greece, 

‘  from  which  the  precious  metals  for  the  circulation  of  the  world 
‘  were  drawn,  at  the  A'ery  time  when  the  victories  of  the  legions 
‘  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Antonines  had  given  peace  and  security, 

*  and  with  it  [Quaere  them']  an  increase  in  numbers  and  riclies  to 

*  the  Roman  empire.’ §  The  great  spring  forward,  which  is  trace¬ 
able  throughout  Europe  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  no 
longer  to  be  ascribed  to  the  combineil  energising  influences  of 
maritime  discovery,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  discovery  of 
the  invaluable  remains  of  ancient  learning,  and  the  revival  of 
religious  purity  and  zeal  inaugurated  by  Wicklifle  and  Luther, 
but  to  the  influx  of  the  precious  metals  from  the  New  World.  (It 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  decline  of  Spain,  the  discoverer 

•  We  recommend  to  Sir  A.  Alison,  and  to  every  one  who  con¬ 
scientiously  desires  to  understand  this  subject,  to  study  Mr.  Tooke’s 
work  on  Prices,  beginning  at  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

t  ‘  That  Great  Britain  and  every  state  largely  concerned  in 
industrial  enterprises  has  suffered  grievous  and  long  continued 
distress  since  the  Peace,  is  unhappily  too  well  known  to  all  who  have 
lived  through  that  period,  and  will  be  abundantly  proved  in  the 

course  of  this  history . In  this  country,  indeed,  this  long  period 

of  peace  has  been  nothing  but  a  protracted  one  of  suffering,  in¬ 
terrupted  only  by  fitful  and  transient  gleams  of  prosperity.'  (P.  33.) 

t  See  pp.  42.  44.  57.  309.  365.,  — passim,  in  fact. 

.  9  See  p.  38. 
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and  first  recipient  of  these  magic  treasures,  should  be  dated 
by  many  philosophical  writers  from  this  very  period.)  In  the 
same  manner,  the  progressive  decline  and  impoverishment  of 
Great  Britain  (!)  is  attributed  to  the  contracted  paper  currency 
of  1819 — Le.  to  the  enactment  that  the  Bank  of  England  should, 
on  the  return  of  peace,  begin  to  keep  its  ‘promises  to  pay,* 
which,  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  war-time,  it  had  been  em¬ 
powered  to  postpone  till  the  return  of  peace,  —  and  to  the  dimi¬ 
nished  productiveness  of  the  South  American  mines*;  while 
the  rescue  of  the  human  race  from  its  hopeless  condition  and 
impending  doom  (which  rescue  our  author  is  just  beginning  to 
believe  possible)  w'ill,  if  effected,  be  owing  simply  and  solely 
to  the  Californian  and  Australian  diggings ! 

Now,  as  we  said,  we  have  no  intention  of  dragging  our 
readers  through  a  refutation  of  all  this,  which  has  been  dealt 
with  fifty  times  already  by  the  ablest  pens ;  but  will  Sir  A. 
Alison  consider  the  following  facts  before  his  next  edition? 
If  he  be  right  in  attributing  such  immense  effects  to  the  dimi¬ 
nished  amount  of  gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  why  has  he  taken  no  notice  of,  and  why  does  he 
ascribe  no  effect  in  enhancing  prices  to,  the  great  increase  in 
the  supply  of  the  precious  metals  which  took  place  subsequently 
to  the  war,  but  before  the  discoveries  in  Australia  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  which  in  fact  has  been  going  on  during  nearly  the 
whole  period  through  which  Sir  A.  Alison  has  been  uttering 
his  lugubrious  prophecies  of  destruction  from  a  simultaneous 
deficiency  of  metallic  and  paper  currency?  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  annual  produce  of  the  South  American  and  Mexican 
mines,  which  was  upwards  of  8,000,000/1  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  began  to  fall  rapidly  in  1809,  and  between  that 
date  and  1829,  only  averagea  4,000,000/.  (we  take  our  figures 
from  Jacob  and  M'Culloch,  preferring  them  to  Sir  A.  Alison 
as  authorities) ;  but  why  has  Sir  A.  Alison  blinked  the  fact 
that,  on  an  average  from  1840-43,  this  produce  had  again 
increased  to  5,600,000/.  a  year  ?  Why  has  he  suppressed  or 
forgotten  the  fact  that  in  1809  the  produce  of  the  Siberian 
and  Ural  mines  was  nil  or  nearly  so;  that  in  1819  it  was 
only  80,000/. ;  that  in  1829  it  had  risen  to  600,000/.,  and  in 
1846  to  3,500,000/. ;  so  that  the  total  supply  from  all  quarters 
had  reached  9,000,000/.  in  1843  and  10,000,000/.  in  1846,  or  a 
higher  figure  than  at  the  most  productive  period  of  Sir  A.  Alitor^  s 
golden  ageff  If  the  diminution  previous  to  1819  produced 

*  See  pp.  35.  89.  386.,  and  History  of  Europe,  vol.  xx.  p.  106. 

t  See  M'Culloch’s  Commercial  Diet  Art.  Precious  Metals.  Also, 
Tooke’s  History  of  Prices,  1839-47,  p.  452. 
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such  marvellous  disasters,  surely  the  increase  between  1829  and 
1846  should  have  wrought  an  equally  wonderful  prosperity. 

Again,  a  consideration  of  the  following  collation  of  figures 
might,  we  think,  have  suggested  to  Sir  A.  Alison  that  he  must 
have  enormously  overrated  the  influence  of  the  diminution  in 
the  paper  circulation  which  took  place  after  the  war,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  that  reduction  of  prices  which  he  regards  as  the  grand 
calamity  of  England  * ;  and  indeed  that  he  attaches  far  too 
great  weight  altogether  to  the  extent  of  ostensible  currency 
afloat.  It  appears  (to  take  the  figures  in  the  volume  before  us, 
p.  338.)  that  the  total  notes  (Bank  of  England  and  country 
banks)  in  circulation  in  the  kingdom,  were,  in 

1814  -  £47,500,000 

1815  -  46,272,000 

1816  -  42,109,000 

Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  (May  26. 
1826)  that  in  1819  the  paper  circulation,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  was  about  40,000,0004  in  England,  and  3,300,000/. 
in  Scotland.  Since  that  date  we  have  had  enormous  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities ;  we  have  had  high-priced 
years  and  low-priced  years;  our  commercial  transactions  have 
increased  in  probably  a  fourfold  ratio ;  our  prosperity  has  often 
been  enormous;  yet  the  circulation  has  never  reached  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  even  in  the  calamitous  year  of  1816  f  ; 
and  in  1852,  a  year  of  general  prosperity  and  unparalleled  com¬ 
fort  and  plenty  among  the  poor,  it  only  averaged  36,000,000.^ 
But  the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that,  notwithstanding  the 
enormous  extension  and  great  briskness  of  our  commercial 
enterprise  in  the  last  year,  the  country  did  not  require  and 
would  not  use  nearly  the  whole  of  the  paper  circulation  offered 
to  it  During  the  whole  ye^  the  Bank,  though  it  issued 
notes  to  the  amount  of  34,000,0004,  and  though  its  rate  of 
discount  was  often  as  low  as  2  per  cent.,  could  never  keep  out 
more  than  22,000,0004 :  12,000,0004  of  these  notes  —  the  want 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  which,  according  to  Sir  A.  Alison, 
has  entailed  such  ruinous  consequences  on  the  country — lay 

*  If  Sir  A.  Alison  had  studied  Mr.  Tooke’s  conclusire  work, 
vol.  ii.  c.  vi.  vii.,  as  one  who  dogmatises  on  such  a  subject  ought  to 
have  done,  he  could  scarcely  failed  to  have  been  convinced  how 
slight  and  varying  was  the  connexion  between  the  two  facts. 

I  It  just  readied  it  in  October  1845,  a  year  of  extraordinary  pro¬ 
sperity  and  commercial  activity. 

I  The  average  note  circulation  of  the  whole  kingdom,  from 
Ifovember  1851  to  October  1852,  was  35,472,0004 


1817  -  £43,291,000 

1818  -  48,278,000 
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idle  in  their  coffers,  unable  to  find  employment,  unneeded  and 
unasked  for. 

At  §  26.  of  the  opening  chapter  we  find  the  following  state¬ 
ment: — 

‘  The  contraction  of  the  currency  introduced  in  1819,  and  rendered 
still  more  stringent  by  the  Acts  of  1844  and  1845,  has  changed  the 
value  of  money  fifty  per  cent. ;  —  coupled  with  free  trade  in  all  the 
branches  of  industry,  it  has  doubled  it.  In  other  words,  it  has 
doubled  the  weight  of  debts,  taxes,  and  encumbrances  of  every 
description,  and  at  the  same  time  halved  the  resources  of  those  who 
have  to  pay  them.  Fifty  millions  a  year  raised  for  the  public  revenue 
are  as  great  a  burden  now  as  a  hundred  millions  were  during  the 
war  ;  the  nation  at  the  close  of  thirty-live  years  of  unbroken  peace, 
is  in  reality  more  heavily  taxed  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
of  uninterrupted  hostility* 

Such  assertions  as  these  would  be  discreditable  enough  if 
recklessly  uttered  on  the  hustings  in  order  to  confound  an  anta¬ 
gonist  or  to  catch  a  vote;  recorded  in  the  ‘fifth  thousand’ 
of  a  formal  and  elaborate  history,  they  must  be  characterised 
as  wholly  unpardonable.  If  Sir  A.  Alison  had  contented  him¬ 
self  with  stating  that,  owing  to  a  general  fall  in  prices,  money 
goes  twice  as  far  now  as  it  did  during  the  w'ar  or  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century,  no  one  would  have  felt  disposed  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  proposition,  and  few  would  be  found  to  join  him  in 
lamenting  it.  But  to  attribute  this  fall  exclusively  or  mainly 
to  any  action  on  the  currency,  is  a  wilful  ignoring  of  facts 
which  are  obvious  to  every  one.  It  is  to  ascribe  to  one  single 
cause  an  effect  which  scientific  inventions,  improvements  in 
machinery,  amended  agriculture,  and  all  circumstances  which 
have  contributed  to  the  increased  productiveness  of  industry, 
have  combined  to  produce.  It  is  resolutely  to  forget  or  8ui)press 
the  fact,  that  this  fall  of  price  in  nearly  all  articles  has  continued 
steadily  from  1821,  when  the  return  to  cash  payments  was  con¬ 
summated,  till  1842,  when  the  free-trade  policy  began  to  be 
inaugurated.  Again,  a  reference  to  Mr.  Tooke’s  Tables  (vol.  ii. 
p.  379.)  would  have  shown  Sir  A.  Alison  what  was  the  actual 
depreciation  of  the  currency  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Bank  Restriction  Act,  and  what  consequently  was  the  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  money  caused  by  the  Act  of  1819;  and 
would  have  saved  him  from  the  loose  and  exaggerated  state¬ 
ment  he  has  thrown  before  his  readers.  The  increased  value 
of  money  was  not  fifty  per  cent.,  nor  anything  approaching  it. 
From  1800  to  1821,  when-  cash  payments  were  fully  resumed, 
the  average  depreciation  was  74  15*.  Od.  In  the  closing  year 
of  the  war,  from  1813-15,  when  the  depreciation  was  greatest. 
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the  value  of  the  currency  was  78/.  8«.  6</.,  when  it  should  have 
been  100/. :  the  increas^  value  of  money  consequent  on  the 
Act  of  1819  was  not  fifty  per  cent.,  but  a  little  more  than 
twenty-seven.  As  to  the  alleged  appreciation  of  the  currency 
by  the  Act  of  1844,  neither  Sir  A.  Alison  nor  any  one  else  can 
either  ascertain  its  amount  or  prove  its  existence. 

That  portion  of  public  and  private  debt  which  was  contracted 
under  a  depreciated,  and  had  to  be  borne  or  repaid  under  a 
restored  currency,  must  of  course  have  become  proportionately 
more  burdensome.  This  we  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of, 
though  Sir  A.  Alison  might  in  fairness  have  informed  his  readers 
what  portion  of  the  debt  had  been  incurred  before  the  value 
of  money  had  been  interfered  with  by  the  Act  of  1797.  But 
when  he  enumerates  taxes  as  among  the  burdens  that  have  been 
‘doubled’  by  tbe  return  to  cash  payments,  he  surely  forgets 
that  all  those  taxes  which  are  required  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  (as  distinguished  from  the  interest  of  the  National 
Debt),  are  expended  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  purchase  of 
those  very  commodities  whose  reduction  in  price  we  are  called 
upon  to  deplore,  and  must  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  benefit  by 
that  reduction ;  as  we  know  they  have  done  to  a  remarkable 
extent.  —  But  we  must  proceed  to  the  last  assertion  in  the 
paragraph  we  have  quoted.  Sir  A.  Alison  has  the  hardihood 
to  aflBrm,  that  since  the  Peace  ‘  the  resources  of  the  country 
‘have  been  halved,’  and,  ‘that  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  now, 
‘  is  as  great  a  burden  as  a  hundred  millions  were  then.'' 

We  have  fortunately  lying  before  us  Mr.  Norman’s  admirable 
Pamphlet  on  ‘  The  Pressure  of  Taxation,’  the  first  chapter  of 
which  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  this  very  question.  We 
must  in  charity  hope  that  the  Historian  had  never  seen  the 
masterly  exposition  of  the  Financier.  Mr.  Norman  is  a  first- 
rate  authority  on  subjects  of  this  nature ;  and  in  preparing  the 
work  we  shall  refer  to,  he  fortified  himself  by  the  aid,  and 
ensured  accuracy  by  the  corrections,  of  Mr  Porter.  From 
the  writings  of  these  two  eminent  men  we  extract  a  few  con¬ 
clusive  facts.  In  1815,  the  last  year  of  the  war,  the  revenue 
raised  was  72,210,000/.;  —  but,  as  according  to  Mr.  Tooke’s 
table  (vol.  ii.  p.  379.)  100/.  then,  was  only  worth  83/.  5«.  9</. 
in  the  metallic  currency  to  which  we  soon  after  returned,  the 
real  revenue  must  be  taken  at  60,115,000/.  At  that  time 
the  population  of  the  British  Islands  was  about  19,500,000. 
The  revenue  was  therefore  about  60*.  a  head.  In  1821, 
after  five  years  of  peace,  the  population  had  risen  to  21,200,000, 
and  the  revenue  had  fallen  to  55,800,000/.,  or  51«.  a  head. 
In  1850,  the  population  was  27,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
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52,300,000/.,  or  39*.  a  head.  That  is,  the  weight  of  taxes 
upon  each  individual  (in  place  of  being,  according  to  Sir  A. 
Alison,  twice  what  it  was  during  the  war),  is  just  one  third 
less.  But  the  burden  of  taxation  must  be  measured,  not  only 
according  to  the  numbers  who  have  to  bear  it,  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  wealth  and  *  resources  ’  of  these  numbers.  Now, 
what  are  those  ‘resources’  which  Sir  A.  Alison  assures  us 
have  been  reduced  to  half  their  former  amount  ?  The  value  of 
personal  property  had  increased  between  1814  and  1845,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Porter,  upwards  of  1000  millions,  or  from 
1,200,000,000/.  (in  a  depreciated  currency),  to  2,200,000,000/. 
(in  a  restored  one).  In  the  same  period,  the  increased  rental 
of  real  property  in  England  and  Wales,  was  upwards  of  forty 
millions,  representing  an  increased  capital  of  1000  millions. 
The  total  amount  of  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  professions 
was,  in  1812,  21,247,600/.,  in  a  depreciated  currency,  and  in 
1848,  56,990, OOOi,  in  a  restored  one.  The  amount  of  capital 
subject  to  legacy  duty  had  risen  from  16,622,000/.  in  1812, 
to  44,348,000/.  in  1845.  The  sums  insured  against  fire  were 
in  1811,  366,000,000/.,  and  in  1845,  722,000,000/.  The 
various  taxes  reduced  and  abolished  since  the  Peace  up  to 
the  end  of  1845,  yielded  to  the  revenue  no  less  a  sum  than 
50,182,000/. :  the  taxes,  imposed  in  that  interval  yielded 
13,254,000/., —  leaving  a  balance  of  relief  to  the  country  of 
thirty-seven  millions.  The  highest  amount  in  declared  value 
reached  by  the  exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  during  the 
war,  was  51,600,000/.  in  1815:  they  amounted  to  74,200,000/. 
in  1851.  No  one,  we  think,  who  considers  these  facts  will 
hesitate  to  accept  Mr.  Norman’s  conclusion  :  ‘  It  follows  from 
‘  these  figures  that  the  country  could  now  sustain  an  expenditure 
‘  of  1 19,000,000/.  with  no  greater  pressure  than  was  indicted  by 
‘  81,000,000/.  at  the  close  of  the  war;  that  we  could  now  bear 
*  a  system  of  taxation,  looking  at  taxation  merely,  which  pro- 
‘  duced  82,000,000/.  as  easily  as  we  then  bore  one  which  produced 
‘56,000,000/.; — and,  that  an  expenditure  of  52,000,000/.  at 
‘  present,  presses  no  more  on  our  resources  than  an  expenditure 
‘  of  35,000,000/.  would  have  done  about  1815.’*  What  must  we 


*  If  Sir  A.  Alison  should  imagine  that  he  can  weaken  the  force  of 
this  conclusion  by  alleging  that  wages'(the  ‘  resources  ’  out  of  which 
the  working  man  pays  taxes)  have  fallen  since  the  Peace,  we  remind 
him,  first,  that  that  portion  of  the  taxation  of  the  country  which  is 
shared  by  the  labouring  classes  has  been  enormously  diminished; 
that  a  man’s  means  of  paying  taxes  depends  upon  the  surplus  which 
may  remain  to  him  after  providing  the  necessaries  of  life ;  that. 
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think  of  the  trustworthiness  of  an  historian  who  can  boldly 
affirm  that  a  burden  has  been  doubled,  which  two  high  financial 
authorities  had  already  proved  to  have  been  reduced  fifty-three 
per  cent.  ? 

Patriotically  bent  upon  proving  tbe  ruin  of  his  country,  and 
upon  tracing  that  ruin  to  the  adoption  of  a  |X)licy  which  he  has 
wasted  so  many  years  in  denouncing,  Sir  A.  Alison  points  with 
a  gloomy  triumph  to  the  nearly  stationary  amount  of  our 
population  during  the  last  decennial  period,  and  to  the  vast 
emigration  which  is  now  in  progress  from  our  shores,  and 
attributes  them,  ns  he  attributes  everything  which  he  regards 
as  a  misfortune,  to  Free  Trade  and  a  contracted  currency. 
Forgetting  that,  at  p.  ix.  of  the  Preface,  he  had,  truly  enough, 
referred  this  ‘  modern  exodus  ’  to  the  combined  influence  of 
*  tbe  aroused  energies  and  ambition  of  civilised  man,  to  the 
‘discoveries  of  science,  and  to  the  treasures  of  the  wilderness;’ 
and  that  at  p.  viii.  of  the  Preface,  and  again  at  p.  65.  of 
chap,  i.,  he  had  spoken  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  California 
and  Australia  as  the  cause  which  had  given  the  last  irresistible 
stimulus  to  the  mighty  movement, — he  in  three  several  passages 
lays  the  whole  burden  of  this  evil  (as  he  considers  it)  at  the 
door  of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  which,  after  some 
years  of  trial,  has  just  been  solemnly  adopted  and  ratified  by 
tbe  common  consent  of  all  political  parties. 

‘The  effect  of  these  all-important  measures  [the  change  in  the 
commercial  policy,  and  the  increased  stringency  of  the  monetary  laws 
of  Great  Britain], — from  which  so  much  was  expected,  and  so  little 
save  suffering  received, — was  to  augment  to  an  unparalleled  and 
extraordinary  degree  the  outward  tendency  of  the  British  people.’ 
(Chap.  i.  §  10.) 

‘  The  moment  this  [free  importation  of  corn]  takes  place,  the 
limits  of  national  progress  have  been  reached,  population  declines, 
emigration  increases,  and  the  sinews'  of  the  State  are  transferred  to 
other  lands.  How  clearly  is  the  operation  of  this  law  of  nature 
exemplified  in  the  recent  history  of  Great  Britain,  where  the  nation 
has  been  convulsed  by  the  fierce  demand  for  free  trade  in  corn,  first 
raised  in  the  manufacturing  towns  ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  its 
concession,  it  now  finds  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain  annually 
imported,  three  hundred  thousand  cultivators  annually  exported,  and 

according  to  the  best  information  obtainable,  even  agricultural  wages 
have  not  fallen  much  —  in  some  districts  not  at  all  —  since  1815; 
and  that  where  they  have  fallen,  the  fall  has  been  by  no  means  equi¬ 
valent  to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  every  article  of  consump¬ 
tion.  See  Porter’s  *  Progress,’  3rd  ed.  p.  442.,  where  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  extant  has  been  collected  into  one  table. 
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the  chief  market  for  its  manufactures  in  the  inhabitants  of  its  own 
fields  daily  declining!  (Chap.  i.  §  45.) 

‘  Certain  it  is,  that  the  ruin  of  industry  and  destruction  of  property 
effected  in  Great  Britain  since  the  manufacturing  school  obtained  the 
ascendancy  in  Parliament,  much  exceeds  anything  recorded  in  the 
history  of  pacific  legislation,  or  that  could  have  been  effected  by  the 
most  violent  exertions  of  despotic  power  [!]  ;  and  the  melancholy  fact 
stands  proved  by  the  records  of  the  census,  that  the  population  of  the 
Empire,  which  had  advanced  without  intermission  during  five  cen¬ 
turies,  for  the  first  time  declined  during  the  first  five  years  of  free- 
trade  legislation.’  (Chap.  i.  §  58.) 

We  have  quoted  all  three  passages,  partly  to  guard  ourselves 
against  any  suspicion  of  having  misrepresented  Sir  Archibald’s 
statement,  and  partly  to  show  that  his  assertion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  ‘  exodus’  is  not  a  hasty  one,  but  is  wilful,  deliberate, 
and  reiterated.  Yet  if  any  social  fact  can  be  considered  certain 
and  proved,  it  is  certain  that  free  trade  has  had  nothing  what¬ 
ever  to  do  with  emigration,  unless  to  check  it,  and  render  it  less 
needful  and  attraetive;  —  that  the  recent  startling  ‘exportation 
‘of  cultivators’  from  our  shores  is  distinctly  traceable  to  two 
events,  the  failure  of  the  potato,  and  the  discovery  of  Austra¬ 
lian  gold;  —  and  that  this  truth  is  clearly  proved  by  documents 
to  which  Sir  A.  Alison  not  only  might  have  had,  but  actually 
had,  access — for  he  quotes  them.  In  the  first  place,  we  presume 
that  one  of  -the  greatest  possible  stimuli  to  emigration  is  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  employment  or  of  food  at  home,  and  that  whatever 
promotes  employment  and  cheapens  food,  must,  pro  tanto, 
diminish  the  motives  to  expatriation.  Now,  it  is  notorious  and 
indisputable  that  free  trade  has  done  both  (indeed  its  having 
done  the  latter  is  Sir  A.  Alison’s  chief  indictment  against  it)  ;  — 
that,  since  we  recovered  from  the  fearful  famine  of  1846  and 
1847,  which  free  trade  in  corn  did  so  much  to  mitigate,  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  have  never  been  so  well  employed  or- 
so  well  fed  as  in  the  last  three  years ;  that  the  price  of  every 
species  of  food  (whether  articles  of  luxury  or  of  necessity)  has- 
never  been  so  low ;  that  our  manufacturing  production  has  been 
steadily  increasing ;  that  the  excise  revenue — the  great  criterion 
of  popular  comfort — has  been  wonderfully  prosperous;  that  the- 
wages  of  artisans  have  been  rather  on  the  increase,  while  the- 
articles  they  had  to  purchase  were  falling  in  price;  and  that 
the  deposits  in  savings’  banks  have  augmented.  Sir  A.  Alison, 
doubtless,  means  us  to  infer  as  a  set-off  to  all  this,  that  the 
wages  of  agricultural  labourers  (the  chief  class  of  emigrants) 
have  been  lowered  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
VOL.  XCVII.  NO.  CXCVIII.  U 
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com,  and  that  the  employment  for  them  haa  diminiahed.  But 
if  wagea  have  in  a  few  countiea  been  reduced,  that  reduction, 
it  ia  well  known,  haa  borne  no  proportion  to  the  reduction  in  the 
coat  of  the  neceaaariea  of  life ;  and  if  aome  labourera  have  been 
diamiaaed,  more  must  have  been  taken  on,  and  the  aggregate  of 
agricultural  employment  been  increased.  For  on  consulting  the 
records  of  the  poor  law,  we  find  the  following  reeulta.  Tlie 
sums  apent  in  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  in  the  half-yeara 
ending  Michaelmaa  were  as  mllows :  — 

1849  -  £1,717,334  I  1851  -  £1,490,134 

1850  -  1,529,456  |  1852  -  1,462,263 

The  number  of  adult  able-bodied  paupers,  widows,  and  others 
in  receipt  of  relief,  was,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  January — 

1850  -  -  172,802  |  1852  -  -  137,318 

1851  -  -  147,500  1  1853  -  -  126,220 

The  number  of  adult  males  receiving  out-door  relief  on  account 
of  want  of  work,  was  in  January — 

1850  -  -  9,449  I  1852  -  -  4,108 

1851  -  -  5,341  I  1853  -  -  1,161 

And  these  are  precisely  the  years  during  which  the  emigration 
movement  has  been  most  active.  No  one  but  Sir  A.  Aliacm 
would  have  ventured  on  the  paradox  that  increase  of  food  at 
home  stimulates  the  population  to  go  abroad. 

A  certain  amount  of  emigration  from  our  shores,  and  espe¬ 
cially  from  Ireland,  has  taken  place  every  year  for  the  last  half 
century :  that  its  vast  increase  has  been  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  potato  in  the  sister  island,  and  not  by  free  trade.  Sir  A. 
Alison  might  have  learned  by  examining  the  table  given  in  the 
Twelfth  Report  of  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  App.  No.  III. 
It  there  appears  that,  from  1832  to  1842  inclusive,  the  year 
when  the  first  timid  commencement  of  free  trade  was  inau¬ 
gurated  by  Sir  Robert  Feel,  the  number  of  emigrants  from  the 
United  Kingdom  averaged  78,800 ;  that  in  the  three  years 
ending  1842  (previous  to  free  trade'),  it  averaged  112,500;  that 
in  the  three  following  years  it  had  fallen  to  73,800 ;  that  after 
the  potato  rot  had  fairly  shown  itself,  it  sprung  up  to  129,800 
in  1846,  and  to  258,270  in  1847  ;  and  that  since  that  date  it  has 
averaged  nearly  300,000  a  year.  If  we  separate  the  emigration 
from  Ireland,  where  the  potato  failure  was  chiefly  felt,  from  the 
general  amount,  the  same  connexion  between  cause  and  effect  is 
still  more  strongly  brought  out. 
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Emigrants  from  Ireland.* 


1843  -  -  39,500 

1844  -  -  55,200 

1845  -  -  76,700 

1846  -  -  106,800 

1847  -  -  214,700 


1848  -  -  177,700 

1849  -  -  209,200 

1850  -  -  208,000 

1851  -  -  257,372 

1852  -  -  225,003 


Tlie  effect  of  the  discovery  of  Australian  gold  as  stimulating 
emigration  to  those  colonies  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following 
figures. 


Emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Australian  Colonies. 


Aanual 

Erermge. 

From  1838—1841  (before  free  trade  was  heard  of)  -  19,570 
„  1842 — 1846  (while  it  was  in  process  of  adoption)  3,484 

„  1847 — 1850  (before  gold  was  discovered)  -  -  19,245 

„  1851 —  (year  of  its  discovery)  ...  21,532 
„  1852—  .  87,064 


If  any  further  refutation  were  needed  of  Sir  A.  Alison’s 
theory  that  emigration  is  attributable  to  the  adoption  of  a  free 
commercial  policy,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact  that,  —  whereas 
the  average  number  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  (inde¬ 
pendently  of  Ireland)  during  1851  and  1852,  did  not  exceed 
1 10,000,  —  the  emigrants  from  Germany,  which  certmnly  has 
not  sinned  in  the  direction  of  free  trade,  had  reached  last  year 
103,313.t 

It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that  a  zealous  Tory  of  the 
straitest  sect,  like  Sir  A.  Alison,  should  regard  the  Reform 
Act  as  a  fatal  and  lamentable  measure,  which  struck  a  death¬ 
blow  at  the  greatness  of  England.  But  few,  we  think,  will  be 
prepared  to  find  that  long  before  the  date  of  that  great  innova¬ 
tion  he  considered  that  the  ascendancy  had  passed  away  from 
the  landed  interest  and,  with  that  ascendancy,  the  glory  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  termination  of 
the  war,  his  complaint  against  the  Legislature  is,  that  the  terri¬ 
torial  aristocracy  had  ceased  to  be  predominant  in  its  composition. 
Plus  royabste  que  le  roi,  even  the  unreformed  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  too  liberal,  too  commercial,  too  manufacturing  for 
his  approval ;  and  the  very  Parliament  which  passed  the  Com 


*  The  emigrants  from  Ireland  are  fodnd,  according  to  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  Commissioners,  by  adding  to  tlie  number  who  sail  from 
Irish  ports,  nine-tenths  of  those  sailing  from  Liverpool ;  and  latterly 
one-third  of  those  sailing  from  the  Clyde.  The  figures,  however, 
cannot  be  given  as  absolutely  accurate. 

t  Last  Report  of  the  Central  Emigration  Society  of  Germany. 
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Laws  in  1815  (the  most  flagrant  piece  of  class  legislation  on 
record),  he  actually  deplores  over  as  ‘  suffering  under  the  undue 

*  ascendancy  of  the  mercantile  interest*  [1]  ‘  It  was  a  mixed 

*  body  composed  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  colonial 

*  proprietors,  shipowners  and  shopkeepers,  even  more  than  land- 

*  holders.’  (P.  119.,  also  pp.  36.  and  56.)  How  a  man  who., 
thinks  as  Sir  A.  Alison  does,  as  to  the  impropriety  and  danger 
of  the  Reform  Act,  and  the  mischief,  iniquity,  and  cruelty  of 
allowing  the  free  importation  of  corn,  could  have  penned  the 
following  just  remark,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine :  — 

‘  The  first  successful  stand  against  the  deluge  of  revolution  [in 
1848]  was  made  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  it  was  withstood,  not  by 
the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  but  by  the  batons  of  the  citizens.  The  10th 
of  April  was  the  Waterloo  of  Chartist  rebellion  in  England; — a 
memorable  proof  that  the  institutions  of  a  free  people,  suited  to  their 
wants  and  in  harmony  with  their  dispositions,  can,  in  such  felicitous 
circumstances,  oppose  a  more  successful  barrier  to  social  dangers 
than  the  most  powerful  military  force  at  the  command  of  a  despotic 
chief.’  (P.  19.) 

No  observation  could  be  more  just  or  pertinent :  but  did  it 
never  occur  to  the  writer  that  if  a  reformed  representation  and 
a  free  trade  in  food  are  ‘  suited  to  our  wants  and  in  harmony 

*  with  our  dispositions,’  and  therefore  produced  such  admirable 
results,  an  unreformed  Parliament  and  a  prohibitive  tariff  must 
be  wholly  unsuitable  and  out  of  harmony  with  us,  and  would 
have  brought  about  a  very  different  termination  of  that  memor- 
citizens  able  crisis  ?  Does  Sir  A.  Alison  really  believe  that 
of  all  classes  would  have  eome  forward  as  they  did  to  main¬ 
tain  order  and  defend  their  institutions,  if  the  Act  of  1832 
had  never  been  passed  and  if  the  Act  of  1815  had  never  been 
repealed  ?  Does  he  believe  that  if  fettered  commerce,  a 
restricted  supply  of  com,  and  a  landed  House  of  Commons 
had  then  been  among  ‘  our  institutions,’  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  would  have  been  found  ready  and  zealous  to  uphold 
them?  Does  he  not  know — did  not  every  Tory  then  feel, 
with  a  thrill  of  self-gratulation — that,  if  corn  laws  and  rotten 
boroughs  had  still  existed  on  that  day,  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  saved  England  from  an  unsparing  revolution?  If 
Sir  A.  Alison’s  policy  had  been  adhered  to  up  to  the  10th  of 
April  1848,  he  would  have  had  to  draw  a  verj”  different  mcoal 
from  the  scenes  of  that  eventful  and  honourable  day. 

In  §  44.  of  his  first  chapter  Sir  A.  Alison  ventures  on  an 
assertion  which  we  cannot  pass  over  without  comment,  and 
which  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  liberties  which,  under 
the  temptation  of  silly  and  outrageous  prejudices  and  by  the 
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connivance  of  an  easy  conscience  and  a  low  standard  of  ac¬ 
curacy,  he  permits  himself  to  take  with  fact  He  has  dis¬ 
covered,  as  he  imagines,  *  a  fixed,  eternal,  unchangeable  law  of 
‘nature’  —  that  machinery  and  the  steam  engine  ‘have  no 
‘  influence  in  cheapening  the  production  of  food.’  The  thing  is 
not  true —  as  any  one  may  be  aware  who  reflects  on  the  effect  of 
facilities  of  transport  in  conveying  manures  from  large  towns  to 
outlying  farms  and  in  bringing  these  within  easy  reach  of 
markets,  to  say  nothing  of  steam  ploughs,  reaping  machines, 
thrashing  machines,  &c.,  or  of  the  fact  that  a  steam  engine  for 
economising  labour  is  an  invariable  part  of  all  the  best  farming 
establishments  in  Scotland :  —  but  let  that  pass.  Sir  A.  Alison 
then  proceeds ;  — 

‘  To  be  convinced  of  this,  and  of  the  vast  influence  of  this  law  of 
nature  upon  the  destinies  of  mankind,  we  have  only  to  consider  what 
would  have  been  their  situation  if  the  case  had  b^n  otherwise  —  if 
subsistence,  like  manufactures  or  minerals,  could  be  raised  by  huge 
factories  in  particular  places,  and  fire  had  been  capable  of  working 
the  same  prodigies  in  the  production  of  food  for  man,  as  it  is  in  that 
of  cotton  or  iron  goods.  Would  the  world,  in  such  circumstances, 
hare  been  worth  living  in  ?  Could  any  human  power  have  prevented 
the  corruption  of  the  species  ?  Could  the  progress,  even,  and 
increase  of  mankind,  have  been  secured,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
manufacturing  districts,  so  far  from  increasing,  are  never  able  to 
maintain  their  own  numbers;  and  that  but  for  a  constant  immi¬ 
gration  from  rural  localities,  they  would  constantly  decline  in 
population  ?’ 

This  cool  assertion,  which  is  repeated  in  the  following  para¬ 
graph  and  assumed  as  the  basis  for  much  tawdry  philosophising, 
is  not  only  not  true,  but  is  the  reverse  of  true ;  and  is  con¬ 
tradicted  by  documents  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and 
which  certainly  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  so  voluminous  a 
statistician  as  Sir  A.  Alison, — the  annual  reports,  namely,  of 
the  Registrar  GeneroL  We  shall  give  a  few  clear  and  simple 
figures  which  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  the  reliance  to  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  this 
reckless  historian.  We  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  districts  of  this  country  is  due  to  immigration  from  sur¬ 
rounding  parts :  the  same  may  be  'said  of  America.  But  we 
apprehend  that  the  natural  increase  of  any  district  must  be 
measured  by  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths,  and  can  be 
measured  in  no  other  way^  and  that  wherever  the  births 
exceed  the  deaths,  there  the  population  is  not  only  ‘  maintain- 
‘  ing  its  own  numbers,’  but  is  increasing,  independently  of 
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immigration.  Now,  on  referring  to  the  two  last  published 
minual  reports  of  the  Registar  General  (x.  and  xi.),  we  find  the 
births  and  deaths  in  the  three  most  peculiarly  manufacturing 
counties  of  England  to  stand  thus  :  — 


Surplus  of 
Births,  I.  e.  na¬ 
tural  incresse. 


Deaths  in  1847 
and  1848. 


Births  in  1847 
and  1848. 


I  Lancashire 


Cheshire  - 
West  Riding  of  York 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind  too,  that  the  year  1847  was  one  of 
unusual  iiKirtality,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop. 

But  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  offer  to  ^r  A.  Alison  a 
still  more  striking  refutation  of  his  strange  misstatement  The 
last  quarterly  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for 
September  and  December,  1852,  have  just  been  put  into  our 
hands ;  and  we  give  the  results  of  the  two  quarters  for  the  last 
five  years,  including  1849,  the  year  of  cholera,  when  the  morta¬ 
lity  in  towns  was  sometimes  50  per  cent  above  the  average. 
Even  this  fearful  ally  could  not  make  good  Sir  A.  Alison’s 
assertion. 


Perhaps,  however.  Sir  A.  Alison  may  endeavour  to  escape 
from  his  position  by  alleging  that  these,  though  ‘  manufacturing 
districts'  embrace  a  considerable  space  inhabited  by  a  rural 
population.  Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  is  the  state  of  the 
case  in  purely  manufacturing  towns.  We  will  take  Stockport, 
Macclesfield,  Wigan,  Bolton,  Manchester,  Oldham,  Preston, 
Bradford,  and  Leeds,  using  the  same  Quarterly  Returns,  and 
embracing,  as  before,  the  &tal  year  of  cholera. 

[See  Table  in  next  page.] 

Einally,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  Sir  A.  Alison’s  asser¬ 
tion,  we  find,  from  the  eanve  authority,  that  while,  during  tlie 


Countief. 

Births  in  the 
two  last  quar¬ 
ters  from  1848 
to  1852. 

Deaths  in  the 
two  last  quar¬ 
ters  from  1848 
to  1852. 

Surplus  of 
Births,  L  e.  na¬ 
tural  increase. 

Lancashire 

Cheshire  -  -  - 

West  Riding  of  York  - 

183,011 

32,711 

119,367 

139,643 

23,328 

79,985 

43,368  ! 

9,388 
39,382 
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1 

1  Manafiicturing  Towns. 

Births  in  the 
two  last  quar¬ 
ters  from  1848 
to  1852. 

Deaths  in  the 
two  last  quar¬ 
ters  from  1848 
to  18S2. 

Surplus  of 
Births,  L  e.  na¬ 
tural  increase. 

Stockport  -  -  - 

Macclesfield 

Wigan  .  -  - 

Bolton  .  >  - 

Manchester 

Oldham  -  -  - 

Preston  ... 
Bradford  .  -  - 

j  Leeds  ... 

7,311 

4,832 

7,558 

10,270 

21,115 

7,963 

8,183 

17,088 

8,807 

5,768 

3,765 

5,583 

7,698 

19,092 

5,135 

5,687 

11,506 

8,950 

1,543 

9  1,067 

1,975 
2,572 
2,023 
2,828 
2,496 
5,582 

September  quarter,  in  the  three  purely  agricultural  cauntiu  of 
Buckinghamehire,  Essex,  and  Herefordshire,  the  births  exceeded 
the  deaths  by  57  per  cent,  in  the  nine  manufacturing  towns  cited 
above  (even  with  the  cholera  thrown  into  the  balance  against 
them)  the  excess  was  49  per  cent  After  this  exposure,  what 
must  we  think  of  a  grave  historian,  and  a  profess^  dealer  in 
statistics,  who  could  venture  to  assert  that  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  were  *  never  able  even  to  maintain,  much  less  to  increase, 

*  their  own  numbers  ’  ? 

Two  other  equally  reckless  and  unfounded  assertions  occur  at 
p.  11.  The  writer  is  speakii^  of  the  supposed  consequences 
which  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  free  trade  and  a  sound 
system  of  currency. 

‘  The  great  cities  flourished,  but  the  country  decayed ;  ...  and 
while  exports  and  imports  were  constantly  increasing,  the  mainstay 
of  national  strength,  the  cultivation  cf  the  soil,  teas  rapidly  declining. 
Europe,  before  the  middle  of  the  century,  beheld  with  astonishment 
Great  Britain,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  had  been  self-supporting, 
importing  ten  millions  of  quarters  of  grain,  being  a  full-fifth  of  the 
national  subsisteace. . . .  Three  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat  ceased 
to  be  raised  w  Ae  British  Islands.'  (Chap,  i  §  10. ;  see  also  p.  27.) 

Since  the  adoption  of  a  free  commercial  policy,  according  to 
Sir  A.  Alison,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  Great  Britton  haa 
rapidly  declined,  and  the  production  of  wheat  has  fallen  off  by 
3,000,000  quarters.  The  bold  promulgator  of  these  fallacies 
gives  no  authority  on  which  he  fonnds  them;  they  are  simply 
his  dictum,  which  we  are. to  receive  as  an  official  document. 
Now  we  are  not  disposed  to  bandy  assertions  with  our  anta¬ 
gonist —  though  possibly  ours  might  carry  as  much  weight  as 
nis —  or  we  might  affirm,  what  we  believe  to  be  true  and  pretty 
notorious,  that  the  purchaseable  value  of  the  fee  simple  oif  land 
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has  increased  of  late  years ;  that,  in  England  at  least,  rents 
have  only  fallen  in  particular  districts,  and  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  in  several  cases  they  have  risen ;  and  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  far  from  declining,  has  improved  in 
quality  ;  and  that  fresh  land  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
In  Ireland,  no  doubt,  much  land  did  for  a  time  fall  out  of 
cultivation  *  *  but  Sir  A.  Alison  knows  as  well  ns  we  do,  that 
this  was  traceable  to  the  potato  failure  and  the  disorganisation 
arising  out  of  that  calamity,  and  not  to  any  measures  of 
commercial  policy.  But  instead  of  setting  assertion  against 
assertion,  let  us  lay  before  our  readers  the  only  facts  officially 
ascertained  which  bear  upon  the  controversy,  and  which  are 
open  to  both  parties.  We  have  all  of  us  seen,  wherever  we 
go,  instances  innumerable  of  land  brought  under  the  plough 
for  the  first  time  within  the  last  six  years ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  this  increase  of  cultivation  has  taken  place  we  can  only 
learn  by  reference  to  published  or  procurable  documents.  From 
these  it  appears  that,  while  between  1831  and  1840,  antecedent 
to  free  trade,  only  236,070  acres  were  inclosed  under  separate 
Acts  of  Parliament,  369,127  acres  were  so  inclosed  between  1841 
and  1849 1,  or  subsequent  to  free  trade.  A  fuller  comparison  still 
is  given  by  Mr.  Porter  in  the  same  chapter.  Thus :  — 

‘  Brought  under  cultivation  from  1830 — 1839  -  248,880  acres.  { 
„  1840—1844  -  120,780  „ 

„  1845—1849  -  273,967  „ 


*  It  appears,  however,  from  the  second  part  of  the  Census  Returns 
for  Ireland,  that  cultivation  is  now  again  on  the  increase.  The  acres 
under  tillage  have  increased  from  13,464,300  in  1841  to  14,802,581 
in  1851, — and  much  improvement  has  taken  place  from  a  larger 
introduction  of  green  crops  and  a  better  system  of  rotation.  The 
quantity  and  value  of  live  stock  have  also  increased  steadily  since  the 
famine.  The  value  was  in 

1847  -  -  £24,820,547  |  1850  -  -  £26,951,959 

1849  -  -  25,692,616  |  1851  -  -  27,737,393 

t  Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  157. 

j  The  following  return  shows  the  steady  progress  of  cultivation 
for  the  last  six  years ;  — 


Inclosures  effected  in  the  year 

1847  -  - 

1,114  acres. 

1848  -  - 

8,192  „  : 

n  »» 

1849  -  - 

14,994  „ 

»  ff 

1850  -  - 

13,903  „  : 

• 

1851  -  - 

22,165  „ 

r  99 

1852  -  - 

19,840  „ 

Aggregate  average  of  inclosures  now  (Feb.  1853)  in  progress, 
298,228  acres ! 
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Cultivation,  then,  is  incretuing,  not  declining,  in  extent.  The 
rate  at  which  it  is  advancing  in  character  and  efficiency  it  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate. 

We  have  unfortunately  no  agricultural  statistics  which  would 
enable  us  to  pronounce  accurately  upon  the  actual  quantity  of 
vrheat  produced  in  any  one  year ;  but  we  have  returns  of  the 
quantity  sold  in  the  290  inspected  markets,  which  enable  us 
to  compare  one  year  with  another ;  and  these  returns  will  show 
what  degree  of  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Sir  A.  Alison’s 
assertion  that  the  production  has  fallen  off  by  no  less  than 
3,000,000  quarters  annually.  In  1842,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel 
first  relaxed  the  com  laws,  he  increased  the  number  of  inspected 
markets  from  150  to  290. 

In  1843  the  wheat  sold  in  these  towns  was  5,302,297  quarters. 


1844 

99 

5,456,306 

99 

1845 

99 

6,666,2401 

• 

99 

1846 

99 

99 

5,958,962  J 

99 

1847 

99 

99 

4,637,616t 

99 

1848 

99 

99 

5,399,833 

99 

1849 

99 

99 

4,453,982 

99 

1850 

99 

99 

4,688,246 

99 

1851 

99 

99 

4,487,041 

99 

1852 

99 

99 

4,854,513 

99 

Now  this  table  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  falling  off  in  the 
quantities  sold  in  later  years  is  owing  far  more  to  the  character 
of  the  harvests  than  to  any  legislative  measures  ;  secondly,  that 
the  difference  between  the  last  five  and  the  first  five  years  of  the 
series  is  not  3,000,000  quarters,  but  only  828,000,  although  the 
sales  of  the  first  five  years  were  swelled  by  the  remarkable 
harvests  of  1844  and  1845;  thirdly,  that  the  produce  of  the 
good  year,  1848,  since  the  repeal  of  the  com  laws,  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  the  good  year,  1844,  previous  to 
that  repeal;  and  finally,  that  since  1849,  when  the  law  of  free 
importation  was  completely  carried  into  effect,  the  produce  of 
wheat  has  been  progressively  increasing.  In  conclusion,  we 
will  refer  Sir  A.  Alison  to  a  table  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Porter 
(Progress,  p.  143.),  in  which  he  shows  that,  on  the  ordinary 
estimate  of  a  consumption  of  eight  bushels  of  wheat  per  head,  the 
number  of  individuals  supported  on  home-grofcn  wheat  was  nearly 
half  a  million  more  between  1841  and  1849  than  it  was  between 
1830  and  1840. 

But  Sir  A.  Alison  is  not  satisfied  with  the  decline  of  our 


*  Result  of  the  good  harvests  of  1844  and  1845. 
f  Result  of  bad  harvest  of  1846. 
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agriculture — which  most  persons  had  begun  to  flatter  themselves 
was  improving  more  rapidly  than  at  any  time  during  the  last 
thirty  years:  our  navy  and  mercantile  marine  must  likewise 
be  hurrying  to  decay — at  the  very  monoent  when  we  imagined 
that  its  progress  was  most  signal  and  encouraging. 

‘  Lastly,  the  navy,  once  our  pride  and  glory,  and  the  only  certain 
safeguard  either  against  the  dangers  of  foreign  invasion  or  the 
blockade  of  our  harhours,  is  fast  melting  attoy ;  for  the  reciprocity 
system  established  in  1823,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  I^ws  in 
1849,  have  given  suck  encouragement  to  foreign  shipping  in  preference 
to  our  otm,  tiiat  in  a  few  years,  if  the  same  system  continue,  more 
than  half  of  our  whole  commerce  will  have  passed  into  the  hands 
of  foreign  states,  which  may  any  day  become  hostile  ones.’  (Chap.  i. 
§28.) 


It  is  unfortunate  that  even  where  Sir  A.  Alison’s  figures  are 
correct,  and  when  he  deigns  to  refer  to  them  in  proof  of  his  as¬ 
sertions,  ke  can  seldom  draw  the  right  conclusions  from  them. 
Let  us  test  by  figures  (taken  from  Porter’s  Progress,  chape,  ix.  x. 
and  Parliamentary  Papers  for  1852,  No.  376.)  the  gloomy 
statements  in  the  paragraph  we  have  just  quoted.  ‘  Our  navy 
*  [by  which  is  meant  our  mercantile  marine]  is  fast  melting 
‘ away'  The  tonnage  of  British  ships  built  and  registered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  different  periods  is  as  follows:  — 


Toat. 


From  1814—1823  j 

From  1824—1849,  | 

1850- 
1851  - 


(when  the  ‘fatal  reeiprodty  system’ 
began),  it  averaged  annually 
date  of  the  *  fatal  ’  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Laws. 


^  76,964 

^  116,007 

-  133,695 

-  149,637 


The  total  aniount  of  British  tonnage  belonging  to  the  several 
ports  of  the  Empire  in  1821-22  (the  two  years  preceding  reci- 
prodty),  was  2,540,000,  and  in  1824-45  (the  two  years  subse¬ 
quent  to  redprocity),  2,556,000.  In  1847-48  (the  two  years 
precedimg  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws),  it  was  4,002,000, 
and  in  1850-51  {subsequent  to  that  repeal),  it  was  4,282,000.  So 
much  for  the  ‘  melting  away’  of  our  noarine  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  Sir  A.  Alison’s  two  bugbears ! 

But  further  we  are  told  that  owing  to  ‘the  encouragement  given 
‘  by  these  two  measures  to  foreign  shipping  tn  preference  to  our 
*  own,  half  our  commerce  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.’ 
Now  it  is  unquestionable  that  once  1846,  owing  to  the  enormous 
development  of  our  commerce  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  free 
trade,  the  anoount  of  foreign  temnage  employed  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  but  not  at  all  in  preference  to  our  own,  which  has 
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increased  from  8,688,148  in  1846  to  9,820,876  in  1851  — 
enough,  we  should  imagine,  to  satisfy  the  most  inordinate  am¬ 
bition.  How,  we  beg  to  ask  Sir  A.  Alison,  could  our  commerce 
liave  been  carried  on  at  all,  if  we  had  not  thus  been  enabled  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  foreign  sliipping,  when  we  find  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  our  exports,  as  measured  by  official  value,  sprang  up, 
during  that  period,  from  148,600,000t  to  224,000,000/.,  —  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormous  increase  of  emigration?  We  em¬ 
ployed  all  our  own  vessels,  we  built  ships  as  fast  as  we  could; 
and  yet  Sir  A.  AKson  is  jealous  because,  having  done  this,  and 
finding  this  still  insufficient,  we  employed  other  nations  to  do 
what  we  could  not  do  ourselves.*  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
foundation  for  the  charge  that  our  commerce  is  passing  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners :  our  ship-builders  never  were  so  briskly  en¬ 
gaged  as  now,  nor  did  the  amount  of  British  tonnage  inwards 
and  outwards  ever  increase  so  fast.  Sir  A.  Alison’s  favourite 
author  (Mr.  Porter)  has  given  some  figures  which  might  have 
sufficed  to  disabuse  any  man  but  himself  of  his  dismal  hallu¬ 
cinations.  A  comparison  of  p.  392.  and  403.  of  the  new  edition 
shows,  first,  that  between  1821  and  1849  the  proportion  of  the 
American  trade  monopolised  by  Great  Britain  has  risen  froin 
7  to  55  percent,  of  the  whole;  secondly,  that  while  the  American 
shipping  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States  increased  248 
per  cent.,  the  British  shipping  so  entering  increased  2584  per 
cent ;  thirdly,  that  in  1848,  the  proportion  of  the  total  com¬ 
merce  of  the  respective  countries  carried  on  under  the  national 
fiag,  was,  for  France  54  per  cent.,  for  America  63  per  cent.,  and 
for  Great  Britain  69  per  cent.;  and,  lastly,  that  foreign  shipping 
is  not  superseding  or  encroaching  on  our  own,  —  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  following  figures,  of  tonnage  entering  inward :  — 

Inip«rt«  OIRckd. 

In  1801,  for  100  tons^British,  there  were  84  tons  foreign  j£31,000,000 


1805, 

99 

99 

72 

99 

99 

26,000,000 

1810, 

9* 

99 

131 

99 

99 

39,000,000 

1815, 

99 

99 

55 

99 

99 

33,000,000 

1820, 

99 

99 

27 

>9 

99 

32,000,000 

1825, 

99 

99 

45 

99 

99 

44,000,000 

1830, 

99 

99 

35 

99 

M 

46,000,000 

1835, 

99 

99 

35 

99 

99 

49,000,000 

1840, 

99 

99 

46 

99 

99 

67,000,000 

1845, 

99 

99 

40 

99 

99 

85,000^ 

*  The  increase  in  freights  shows  that  this  is  the  real  explanation. 
The  cost  of  a  passage  to  Australia  has  risen  from  12/.  to  21/.  in  the 
last  two  years. 
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Imports  Official. 

In  1847,  for  100  tons  British,  there  were  45  tons  foreign  £%,(XX),000 


1848, 

>1 

If 

43  „ 

„  94,000,000 

1849, 

>} 

42  „ 

„  106,000,000 

1850, 

51  „ 

„  95,000,000 

1851, 

59  „ 

„  104,000,000 

This  table  brings  out  into  strong  relief  two  conclusions ;  first, 
that  the  great  increase  of  foreign  shipping  has  invariably  taken 
place  in  those  years  when  a  sudden  or  large  augmentation  of  our 
imports  overran  the  capacities  of  existing  British  bottoms,  and 
required  foreign  aid  to  supplement  our  own  exertions;  and, 
secondly,  that  at  no  period  has  the  proportion  of  foreign  tonnage 
been  so  great  as  during  the  war —  *  the  halcyon  days  of  British 

*  shipowners.’* 

At  p.  46.,  and  agmn  at  p.  399.,  Sir  A.  Alison  reproduces  the 
extraordinary  statements  regarding  the  effect  of  education  in  in¬ 
creasing  crime,  with  which  ho  had  astonished  the  world  some 
years  tefore  in  the  pages  of  *'  Blackwood,’  and  in  the  collected 
edition  of  his  Essays  (vol.  i.  p.  558.).  *  Education  and  civilisa- 

*  tion,’  he  informs  us,  '  while  checking  crimes  of  violence,  tend 

*  rather  to  increase  those  of  fraud.’ 

‘  The  utmost  efforts  [?]  have,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  made 
in  various  countries  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  the 
labouring  classes;  but  not  only  has  no  diminution  in  consequence 
been  perceptible  in  the  amount  of  crime  and  the  turbulence  of  man¬ 
kind,  but  Oie  effect  has  been  just  the  reverse  :  they  have  both  signally 
and  alarmingly  increased.  Education  has  been  made  a  matter  of 
state  policy  in  Prussia,  and  every  child  is  by  the  compulsion  of  the 
government  sent  to  school ;  but  so  far  has  this  universal  spread  of 
instruction  been  from  eradicatiug  the  seeds  of  evil,  that  serious  crime 
is  fourteen  times  as  prevalent,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in 
Prussia,  as  it  is  in  France,  where  about  two-thirds  of  the  population 
can  neither  read  nor  write.t  In  F-rance  itself  it  has  been  ascertained 
from  the  returns  collected  in  tfie  “  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,” 
of  commitments  for  crimes  tried  at  the  assizes,  and  the  number  of 
children  at  school,  that  the  amount  of  crime  in  all  the  eighty-three 
departments,  is  without  one  single  exception  in  proportion  to  the 


*  Porter,  p.  392. 

f  One  criminal  in  587  in  Prussia  against  one  in  7285  in  France. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  disbelieving  so  extraordinary  a  statement,  as 
Sir  A  Alison,  neither  in  his  History  nor  in  his  Essays,  adduces  for  it 
any  authority  but  bis  own. 

^  Sir  (A  Alison  has  a  most  unfortunate  capacity  for  avoiding 
correct  statements,  even  when  they  would  serve  his  purpose  as  well 
as  incorrect  ones.  A  reference  to  M.  Guerry’s  work  (Statistique 
Morale),  which  he  here  quotes  through  Mr.  Bulwer,  would  have 
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amount  of  instruction  received . In  Scotland  the  educated 

criminals  are  to  the  uneducated  as  4^  to  1 ;  in  England  as  2  to  1 
nearly ;  in  Ireland  they  are  about  equal.  In  America  the  educated 
criminals  are,  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  three  times  the  un¬ 
educated  ;  in  some  double  only ;  in  all  greatly  superior.  These  facts, 
to  all  persons  capable  of  yielding  assent  to  evidence  in  opposition  to 
prejudice,  completely  settle  the  question;  but  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  lead  is  so  adverse  to  general  opinion,  that  probably  more  than 
one  generation  must  descend  to  their  graves  before  they  are  (Quaere 
it  is?)  generally  admitted.*  (Chap.  i.  §  48.) 

Most  probably- — the  more  so,  as  Sir  A.  Alison’s  *  facts’  are 
not  true;  and,  if  they  were,  would  not  justify  the  deduction 
which  he  draws  from  them.  And,  as  his  mode  of  arranging  his 
premises  and  deducing  his  conclusions  on  this  question  affords  a 
fair  specimen  of  his  habitual  manner  of  dealing  with  statistics,  we 
request  our  reader’s  attention  to  a  few  succinct  observations.  (In 
the  first  place,  however,  we  put  aside  all  comparisons  of  different 
countries  with  each  other,  as  parallels  of  this  sort  never  march 
upon  all  fours,  and  tend  necessarily,  therefore,  to  uncertain  and 
frequently  to  deceptive  results.)  Crime,  we  are  told,  has  in¬ 
creased  in  this  kingdom  eight  times  as  fast  as  the  population 
(Hist.  ch.  iv.  §  91.;  Essays,  vol.  L  p.  544.),  and  in  England  and 
Wales  ten  times  as  fast.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  latter 
division,  as  our  returns  are  here  more  complete ;  and,  instead  of 
going  back  to  1805,  a  year  with  which  no  fair  comparison  can 
be  instituted,  let  us  begin  our  comparison  with  1832,  —  when 
education  first  began  to  be  zealously  pushed  forward,  when  the 
New  Police  had  been  established,  when  our  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  present,  and  when  Sir  A. 
Alison’s  fatal  Reform  Bill  had  been  past. 


Periods  of  five  Years. 

Average 

Population. 

Average  of  Total 
Committals. 

Committals  to 
Population, 
one  in 

1832—1836  -  - 

14,400,000 

21,006 

685 

1837—1841  -  - 

15,400,000 

25,220 

610 

1842—1846  -  - 

16,400,000 

27,370 

600 

1847—1851  -  - 

17,400,000 

28,354 

609 

Crime,  then,  as  far  as  it  can  be  measured  by  the  mere  number 
<Jf  committals  in  proportion  to  the  population,  has  been  nearly 


shown  him  many  exceptions.  Moreover,  the  basis  of  M.  Guerry’s 
comparison  is  not  ‘  the  number  of  children  at  school,’  which  he  never 
even  refers  to,  but  the  number  of  young  men  inscribed  on  the  con¬ 
scription  lists  (tableaux  de  recensement)  who  can  read  and  write. 
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stationary  since  1837,  and  has  diminished  during  the  last  ten 
years.  But  the  nature  and  heinousness  of  the  offences  com¬ 
mitted  are  at  least  as  important  elements  of  comparison  as  their 
mere  number.  Have  offences,  then,  become  more  serious  of  late 
years  ?  The  severity  of  the  sentences  inflicted  is  the  best  mea¬ 
sure -of  the  heinousness  of  the  crimes,  as  these  are  awarded  by 
judges  after  full  consideration  of  all  aggravating  and  mitigating 
circumstances.  The  official  returns  for  1851  give  us  the  means 
of  a  comparison  during  the  previous  ten  years,  the  results  of 
which  we  here  present.* 


Imprison- 

Imprison- 

Whipped, 

Sentenced 

Train- 

Kent  for 

fined. 

to  Death. 

portatioD. 

jTwo\ear« 

shorter 

and  dis- 

and  up¬ 
wards. 

Terms. 

charged. 

Five  Years  end- 1 
ing  1846  -  -  j 

316 

17,403 

35 

78,034 

2468 

Five  Years  end- 1 
ing  1851-  -J 

296 

14,279 

18 

91,250 

1670 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  offences  have  decreased,  except 
those  punished  by  short  terms  of  imprisonment.! 

But  Sir  A.  Alison’s  most  startling  assertion  is,  that  instruc¬ 
tion  has  a  tendency  to  increase  crime,  and  that  even  'in  our  own 
country  the  criminals  are  taken  from  the  educated  part  of  the 
community  —  ‘  that  in  England  the  educated  criminals  are  to 
‘the  uneducated  as  two  to  one.’  How  does  the  reader  imagine 
that  the  historian  makes  out  such  a  result  ?  Why,  by  classing 
as  ‘  educated  ’  those  who  are  returned  by  the  gaol  authorities  as 
*  able  to  read  or  write  imperfectly  !  ’  —  though  he  must,  or 
might,  have  known  that  all  who  can  spell  to  the  smallest  extent, 
who  can  painfully  decypher  a  verse  in  the  Bible,  aided  by  the 
index  of  a  dirty  finger,  or  who  can  form  a  few  indescribable 
letters  on  a  slate,  are  entered  under  this  category ;  that  those 
who  can  really  ‘  read  and  write’  are  classed  under  a  separate 


*  We  have  classed  all  sentences  of  transportation  together, 
whatever  be  the  length  of  period  assigned,  in  consequence  of  a  law 
(9  &  10  Viet.  c.  25.)  which  repealed  all  the  higher  fixed  periods  — 
the  only  change  affecting  the  returns.  * 

!  The  valuable  Reports  of  Mr.  Clay  (Chaplain  to  the  Preston 
House  of  Correction)  confirm  these  results,  and  ^ow  that  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  criminals  sentenced  to  transportation  and  the  longer  terms  of 
imprisonment,  fell,  between  1848  and  1851,  from  25  per  cent,  to  16 
per  cent. 
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head,  and  those  who  hare  received  a  good  education  are  again 
entered  separately.  ‘  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge 
*  thee,  thou  wicked  servant  I  ’  Sir  A.  Alison  in  his  History  re¬ 
fers  to  Sir  A.  Alison  in  his  Essays,  where  (at  vol.  L  p.  557.) 
we  find  the  following  table  of  centesimal  proportions  of  com¬ 
mittals  :  — 


1 

Year. 

Unable 
to  read 
or 

write. 

Read 
or  write 
imper¬ 
fectly. 

Total  of 
Umedu- 

CATKD. 

Read 
or  write 
well 

Snpe- 

riorly 

Edu¬ 

cated. 

Total 
of  Edu¬ 
cated. 

Not 

aecer- 

tained. 

Total. 

1836 

33-52 

52-53 

86-05 

10-36 

0-91 

11-27 

2-68 

100 

1837 

35-85 

52-08 

87-93 

9-45 

0-42 

9-87 

2-18 

100 

1838 

34-42 

53-41 

87-83 

9-77 

0-34 

10-11 

2-08 

100 

1839 

33-53 

53-48 

87-01 

10-07 

0-32 

10-39 

2-60 

100 

1840 

33-32 

55-57 

88-89 

8-29 

0-37 

8-66 

2-45 

100 

1841 

33-21 

56-67 

89-88 

7-10 

043 

7-53 

2-27 

100 

1842 

1 

33-33 

58-52 

91-85 

6-77 

0-22 

6-99 

2-34 

100 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  proportion  of  criminals  who  are 
really  educated  is  almost  infinitesimal,  and  is -steadily  diminish¬ 
ing*  ;  that  the  proportion  who  have  mastered  even  the  rudi¬ 
ments  is  only  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  is  steadily  diminishing ; 
and  that  the  proportion  of  educated  to  uneducated  is  not  ttco  to 
one,  as  Sir  A.  Alison  announces,  but  seven  to  ninety -two.  If  Sir 
A.  Alison  had  paid  any  attention  to  the  facts  collected  by  a 
writer  whom  he  quotes  much,  but  studies  little  (the  late  la¬ 
mented  Mr.  Porter),  he  would,  we  think,  scarcely  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  his  daring  misrepresentation,  for  he  would  have  found 
this  remarkable  statement;  —  In  the  years  1840  and  1841  (a 
fair  sample),  ‘in  twenty  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  with 
a  population  of  8,724,338,  there  were  convicted  only  59  in¬ 
structed  persons, or  one  in  every  147,870  inhabitants;  while  the 
remaining  thirty-two  counties,  with  a  population  of  7,182,491, 
did  not  furnish  one  convict  who  had  received  more  than  the  rudest 
elements  of  instruction.  Among  the  fifty-nine  just  mentioned, 
fourteen  were  political  offenders.’ f 


•  Mr.  Clay’s  Analysis  of  the  prisoners  who  came  under  his  charge 
is  remarkably  corroborative  of  this  return. 

Unable  to  read  -  -  -  43-8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

Able  to  read  a  little  but  not  write  31*2  „ 

Able  to  read  tolerably  and  write  a  little  23*9  „ 

Read  and  write  well  -  -  0-8  „ 

Of  superior  education  -  -  0-3  „ 

t  Progress  of  the  Nation,  p.  652. 
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For  the  rest,  though  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  show 
how  unfair  are  Sir  A.  Alison’s  statements,  and  how  unfounded 
his  conclusions,  we  by  no  means  intend  to  deny  that  the  most 
instructed  districts  often  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  crimi¬ 
nals,  nor  to  affirm  that  crime  does,  or  ought  to  be  expected  to, 
diminish  in  any  quarter  or  country  merely  because  education 
advances.  The  two  have  no  necessary  or  natural  connexion, — as 
is  obvious  from  three  considerations,  which  have  been  so  often 
explained  that  Sir  A.  Alison  can  scarcely  plead  ignorance  of 
them.  First.  The  wealthiest  and  most  densely  peopled  districts 
are  very  generally  those  in  which  the  aggregate  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  most  educated.  But  they  are  those  also  in  which  the 
greatest  display  of  wealth  and  the  greatest  inequality  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  found ;  and  which,  therefore,  are  most  rife  with 
temptation.  Secondly.  ‘  In  an  instructed  community,  those  who 
‘  have  not  partaken  of  the  general  instruction  will  be  placed  in 

*  circumstances  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of  honest  callings ; 

*  since  the  instructed  will  command  a  preference  from  all  who 

*  have  employments  to  bestow.’*  Thirdly.  The  vast  proportion 
of  offences  are  committed  by  professional  criminals,  distinct  and 
apart  from  the  general  population  ;  and  no  national  education 
which  stops  short  of  these  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  effect  upon  our  criminal  returns.  Crime  cannot  be 
directly  diminished  by  any  moral  influence  bearing  only  upon  the 
non-criminal  classes.  This  we  attempted  to  show  some  time  ago, 
when  reviewing  the  work  of  one  of  Sir  A.  Alison’s  admirers  — 
and  the  victim  of  his  admiration. f  The  only  effectual  antago¬ 
nist  to  the  increase  of  crime  must  be  found  in  such  an  education 
as  shall  reach  the  young  of  those  classes  out  of  which  criminals 
are  bred,  and  shall  replace  the  education  which  they  now  receive 
from  their  larcenous  and  felonious  parents;  and  in  such  juris¬ 
prudential  arrangements  as  shall  rescue  both  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  offenders  whose  term  of  punishment  has  expired,  from  the 
necessity  which  they  now  lie  under  of  falling  back  among  their 
old  associates,  and  recurring  to  their  evil  courses. 

We  must  hasten  on;  for  time,  space,  and  patience  would 
alike  fail  us,  were  we  to  attempt  the  destruction  or  even  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  minor  fallacies  and  misstatements  of  this 
singular  volume.  Among  them,  we  can  only  just  notice  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  —  In  a  note  to  p.  85.  it  is  stated  that  of  the  population 
of  the  British  Isles  18,000,000  are  dependent  on  agriculture, 
and  only  10,000,000  on  commercial  and  manufacturing  pursuits 
—  an  assertion  which  it  would  be  hard  to  justify  by  any  authen- 

*  Porter,  p.  657.  f  See  No.  cxc.  p.  331. 
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tic  statistics.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  on  this  subject ; 
and  it  is  unjustifiable  in  Sir  A.  Alison  to  speak  as  if  we  liad ; 
but  all  the  reliable  information  extant  points  to  an  exactly  re¬ 
versed  proportion.  According  to  Mr.  Porter  (p.  54.),  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  Great  Britain  were,  in  1841,  26  per  cent,  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  43^  per  cent,  in  trade,  with  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  proportion  of  the  latter. — The  charm  of  high  prices  in 
augmenting  the  comforts  of  the  people  is  repeatedly  vaunted, 
(pp.  85.  312.  314.),  and  Adam  Smith  is  twice  quoted,  as  saying, 

‘  High  prices  and  plenty  are  prosperity ;  low  prices  and  want 
‘  are  misery.’  With  unwonted  caution  no  reference  is  given  by 
which  we  might  verify  the  citation.  In  the  absence  of  such 
reference,  we  can  only  express  our  conviction  that  Adam  Smith 
never  penned  such  a  strange  and  contradictory  sentence ;  or,  if 
he  did,  it  must  have  been  in  some  context  which  would  bestow 
upon  it  a  very  different  meaning  to  that  to  which  Sir  A.  Alison 
wrests  it.*  Lastly ^  we  are  treated  once  more  (pp.  29,  30.)  to  the 
old  misrepresentation,  *  that  the  rich  are  growing  richer,  and  the 
‘poor  poorer;’  though  it  has  been  over  and  over  again  refuted 
—  once  by  ourselves  (with  Mr.  Porter’s  aid)  just  two  years  ago. 

Having  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  Sir  A.  Alison’s  unre¬ 
liability  as  a  reeorder  of  facts,  or  rather  as  a  generaliser,  and 
*  dresser-up  of  statements,’  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  proceed  to 
examine  his  qualifications  as  a  philosophical  investigator  and  ex¬ 
pounder  of  doctrines ;  but  we  confess  that  we  shrink  from  the 
field  here  opened  to  us  —  not  on  account  of  its  difficulty  or  its 
barrenness,  but  on  account  of  its  extent.  Were  we  to  follow 
his  lead  we  should  be  dragged  through  almost  every  economical 
and  j>olitical  question  which  has  at  any  time  interested  or  divided 
a  civilised  community.  We  should  have  to  discuss  the  respective 
merits  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  governments  ;  the  value  of 
representative  institutions ;  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury ;  the 
basis  of  our  monetary  system ;  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  the 
whole  of  our  criminal  jurisprudence ;  —  all  which  subjects  Sir 
A.  Alison  treats  wdth  his  usual  diffuseness,  and  on  all  of  which 
he,  as  usual,  takes  the  defeated  and  dying  side.  ‘  Yictrix  causa 
‘  diis  placuit,  sed  victa  CatonL’  His  txrak  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
obsolete  opinions  —  an  *  old  curiosity  shop’  —  a  very  ‘  Refuge 
‘  for  the  Destitute  and  the  abandoned  I’  We  decline  the  profitless 


*  Sir  A.  Alison  cannot  be  consistent  even  in  error;  or  rather 
perhaps  we  should  say  that  his  narrative  and  his  philosophy  are 
strangely  at  variance.  At  p.  314.  he  tells  us  that  ‘distress  was  much 
‘alleviated  by  a  rise  of  prices;’  at  pp.  519.  and  532.  he  shows  how 
distress  the  most  appalling  was  caused  by  high  prices. 

TOL.  XCVII.  wa  CXCVIII.  X 
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and  hackneyed  controversy ;  there  are  persons  and  things  which 
may  be  allowed  to  die,  and  do  not  need  to  be  killed.  But  one 
or  two  misrepresentations  are  made  with  such  signal  effrontery, 
that  they  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  At  p.  55.  we  are 
told  — 

‘  These  disastrous  results . Lave  diffused  a  very  general 

doubt  among  thoughtful  men,  whether  the  whole  representative 
system  is  not  a  delusion,  and  whether  its  general  establishment  would 
not  be  one  of  the  greatest  curses  which  could  be  inflicted  on  mankind. 
They  (Quaere  it  f)  have  been  weighed  in  tiie  balance,  it  is  said,  and 
found  wanting.  Afen  do  not  everywhere  concur  in  abolishing  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  really  beneficial  in  their  tendency,  or  in  recurring  to 
those  which  are  pernicious.  The  example  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
reduced  to  political  nullity  by  the  action  of  representative  institu¬ 
tions  ;  of  Piedmont,  driven  into  unjust  and  ruinous  aggression  by  the 
same  cause ;  of  France  after  sixty  years’  experience  of  their  effects, 
enthusiastically  and  generally  calling  fur  their  abolition ;  of  the 
splendid  regions  of  South  America,  rendered  desolate  by  the  contests 
they  have  produced,  — are  suflicient  to  demonstrate  to  what  they  lead 
in  states  not  fitted  for  their  reception,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  effort  so 
generally  made  in  continental  Europe  by  military  power  to  counteract 
their  tendency.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  this  reaction  has  been  owing 
to  the  interposition  of  an  armed  force,  which  has  stifled  the  expression 
of  the  public  voice,  and  arrested  the  march  of  human  improvement. 
Armed  men  are  but  the  executors  of  the  national  will :  in  all  ages, 
but  more  especially  in  civilised  and  enlightened,  they  do  not  control, 
but  express  it’ 

Now,  we  are  not  about  to  discuss  with  Sir  A.  Alison  whether 
*  thoughtful  men  in  general  ’  are  beginning  to  despair  of  repre¬ 
sentative  institutions,  and  to  regard  them  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  curses :  his  idea  and  ours  of  ‘  thoughtful  men’  would  probably 
differ  widely ;  —  nor  will  we  dispute  that  these  institutions  on 
the  Continent  were  not  framed  upon  our  model,  nor  that  they 
might  have  succeeded  better  had  they  been  so  framed.  We 
are  concerned  only  with  the  passages  we  have  italicised ;  and 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  when  a  professing  historian  describes 
that  suppression  of  free  Parliamentary  action  all  over  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  —  which  we  are  deploring,  and  despots  and 
despotic  writers  are  rejoicing  at  —  as  the  result  of  the  national 
will,  and  not  of  armed,  foreign,  and  high-handed  oppression,  he 
is  bidding  open  and  shameless  defiance  to  those  facts  which  it  is 
his  business  and  duty  faithfully  to  record.  France  we  give  up 
to  him.  But  was  the  destruction  of  the  Hessian  Constitution 
—  well  contrived  and  admirably  managed  as  it  had  been  for 
nearly  twenty  years  —  the  consequence  of  a  reaction  in  its 
disfavour  ?  On  the  contrary.  Sir  A.  Alison  well  knows  that  it 
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was  earnestly  loved  and  vehemently  defended  by  the  whole 
people ;  that  it  had  never  been  abused ;  that  no  native  force, 
civil  or  military,  could  be  found  to  raise  a  finger  against  it ;  and 
that  it  was  ruthlessly  trampled  out,  in  defiance  of  the  most 
sacred  obligations,  by  the  brutality  of  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
troops.  Was  the  destruction  of  the  old  liberties  of  Hungary  — 
her  long-descended  Parliament  —  her  solemnly  covenanted  and 
guaranteed  institutions  —  the  work  of  *  the  national  will,’  of 
which  the  ‘  armed  men’  who  crushed  them  were  only  the  ‘  ex- 
*  pression  and  executors?’  On  the  contrary.  Sir  A.  Alison  well 
knows  that  it  was  the  exclusive  and  difiScult  victory  over  a  united 
and  enthusiastic  people,  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  two  most 
powerful  empires  in  the  world,  aided  b^  the  treache^  of  a  dis¬ 
rated  soldier  and  the  blunder  of  a  sincere  but  erring  patriot. 
Was  the  ruin  of  Lombard,  Venetian,  and  Sicilian  liberties  the 
effect  of  internal  reaction,  or  of  overpowering  external  force? 
And  lastly,  did  the  Roman  Republic  fall  by  the  voluntary  prayer 
of  the  Roman  people  for  the  return  of  their  exiled  Sovereign  and 
the  restoration  of  their  beloved  Cardinals,  or  was  it  crushed 
after  a  gallant  struggle  by  the  overwhelming  onslaught  of  a 
sister  Republic,  outnumbering  it  tenfold  in  troops,  wealth,  and 
population?  We  know  not  how  Sir  A.  Alison  purposes  to  nar¬ 
rate  the  events  of  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  when  he  comes  to  that 
portion  of  his  task  ;  but  if  he  intends  to  repeat  and  defend  the 
summary  he  has  given  in  his  preliminary  chapter,  he  will  be 
able  to  make  good  his  position  only  by  a  deliberate,  systematic, 
and  extensive  falsification  of  the  most  certain  facts  of  history, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  sins  of  Mitford,  Hume,  Lingaid, 
and  Thiers,  in  that  line,  will  sink  into  insignificance. 

Again,  what  will  our  readers  think  of  the  following  mar¬ 
vellous  condensation  of  discoloured  history,  false  philosophy, 
and  bad  morality,  wherein  we  are  told,  in  one  short  page,  that 
the  defeat  and  punishment  of  the  Algerine  pirates  by  Lord 
Exmouth  in  1816  was  the  first  great  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  European  over  Mahometan  arms  —  more  decisive  and  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  implied,  than  the  victories  of  Tours,  of  Vienna, 
or  of  Lepanto ;  —  that  this  superiority  arose  out  of  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  that  these  wars  were  owing  to 
the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  —  so  that  but 
for  Voltaire  we  could  not  have  conquered  at  Algiers,  Acre,  or 
Xavarino ;  and  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
whole  is  the  propriety  and  the  wisdom  of  propi^ating  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  the  sword !  The  passage  is  in  every  way  disreputable ; 
but  our  account  of  it  will  scarcely  be  credited  without  the 
citation  of  the  original.  .  r  , 
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*  The  battle  of  Algiers  was  the  first  of  the  great  and  decisive 
triumphs  of  the  Christians  over  the  Mahometans.  Other  victories 
had  l^en  gained  in  former  days,  but  they  were  in  defence  only,  or 

were  obliterated  in  the  consequences  of  subsequent  disaster. . 

But  with  the  battle  of  Algiers  commenced  the  decisive  and  eternal 
triumph  of  the  Christian  faith :  the  Cross  never  thereafter  waned 
before  the  Crescent.  Other  triumphs  not  less  decisive  rapidly 

succeeded . These  memorable  occurrences  [the  battle  of 

Navarino,  Acre,  Koniah,  the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  the  storming  of 
Ghuzni,  &c.]  in  a  certain  degree  lift  up  the  veil  which  conceals  the 
designs  of  Providence  from  mortal  eyes.  Whence  proceeded  this 
sudden  [?]  and  decisive  superiority  on  the  part  of  one  of  those  an¬ 
tagonists,  who  for  five  centuries  had  struggled  with  each  other  with 
alternate  success  and  equal  resources  ?  Evidently  from  the  energy 
which  a  spiritual  faith  and  unfettered  thought  had  communicated  to 
the  Christian  powers,  and  the  vast  development  of  military  skill 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  principal  European  states  from  the  wars 
of  the  French  Revolution.  And  whence  arose  those  memorable 

wars  ? . From  the  efforts  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists  to 

deride  and  destroy  Christianity.  Such  is  the  system  of  Divine 
Administration  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  most  advanced  by  the 
efforts  of  its  enemies,  or  the  sacrifices  of  its  friends.  2'hat  which 
all  the  devotion  of  the  crusaders  could  not  effect,  has  been  brought 
about  at  the  appointed  season  by  the  agency  of  the  infidels;  the 
preaching  of  Voltaire  has  done  that  which  that  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
had  left  undone.  Humanity  may  cease,  therefore,  to  deplore  the 
ceaseless  wars  between  civilised  nations,  w'hen  it  perceives  the 
superiority  which  they  give  to  the  arms  of  civilisation  over  those  of 
barbarism ;  it  will  discern  in  them  the  severe  training  by  which  the 
race  of  Japhet  is  prepared  for  its  predicted  mission  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem,  to  overspread  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  Christianity, 
indeed,  is  destined  to  spread  mainly  by  winning  the  hearts  of  men  ; 
but  in  a  world  of  selfishness  and  violence,  it  is  not  thus  alone  that 
mankind  are  to  be  converted  even  to  their  own  blessing  ;  the  first 
entrance  must  sometimes  be  won  by  conquest;  and  he  who  bears  even 
the  olive  branch  and  cross  in  one  hand  may  often  despair  of  success 
if  he  is  not  prepared  when  necessary,  to  wield  the  naked  sword  with 
practised  skill  in  another'  (P.  154.) 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  iniquitous  doctrine  or  the 
meretricious  and  declamatory  style  of  this  last  passage  deserve 
the  severer  condemnation.  We  earnestly  advise  Sir  A.  Alison 
{fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri)  to  expunge  the  entire  paragraph  in 
his  next  edition.  It  is  not  in  these  days,  nor  in  a  Christian 
land,  nor  even,  we  would  hope,  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Tory  camp,  that  any  writer  can  with  impunity  advocate  the 
propagation  of  religion  by  the  sword.  If  Christianity  may  be 
so  propagated,  why  not  Paganism  ?  Why  not  Mahometanism  ? 
Why  not  Catholicism  ?  Why  not  that  special  form  of  Chris- 
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tianity  which  each  man  holds  to  be  the  true  one  ?  Why  not 
the  creed  of  Pio  Nono  as  well  as  that  of  John  Knox?  Why 
not  the  religion  of  Dr.  Newman  as  well  as  that  of  Sir  A.  Alison  ? 
Because  —  to  pass  over  all  considerations  of  justice  and  of  wisdom 
—  that  religion,  for  which  Sir  A.  Alison  is  so  zealous  without 
having  apparently  either  learned  its  precepts  or  imbibed  its 
spirit,  has  said :  ‘  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  else  would 
*  my  children  fight.’  ‘  Put  up  thy  sword  within  thy  sheath  ;  for 
‘  they  that  take  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sworf.’ 

We  had  marked  several  other  passages  for  correction  and 
animadversion  *,  but  our  space  admonishes  us  to  pass  them  over. 
It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  writer  to  his  subject  —  from  the 
self-complacent  historian  to  the  interesting  history.  A  full  and 
faithful  account  of  this  period  yet  remains  to  be  written,  and 
probably  a  generation  or  two  must  elapse  before  such  can  be 
given  to  the  world.  Miss  Martineau’s  History  of  England 
during  the  thirty  years  of  peace,  though  a  work  in  every  way 
far  superior  to  Sir  A.  Alison’s,  excellent  in  spirit,  abounding 
in  sound  and  suggestive  reiiections,  written  in  an  admirable 
style,  and  generally  fair  and  correct,  is  yet  defective  in  artistic 
skill,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  wholly  to  supply  what  is  wanted. 
We  are  probably  too  near  the  scene  of  the  events  either  to  judge 
them  or  to  paint  them  truly.  Many  of  us  are  still  heated  with 
the  long  and  weary  series  of  conflicts ;  many  important  facts 
are  still  concealed  or  misunderstood ;  many  explanations  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  right  comprehension  of  events,  must  be  withheld 
till  all  actors  have  pass^  away  from  the  stage ;  changes  in  laws 
and  institutions  from  which  too  much  was  expected  and  too 
little  has  been  reaped,  must  have  a  longer  time  allowed  them 
in  which  to  develop  their  full  results  and  display  their  real 
bearing — since  at  present  we  should  estimate  them  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  either  of  the  first  enthusiasm  or  the  subsequent  reaction ; 
and,  of  many  of  the  social  and  intellectual  movements  which 
have  marked  the  epoch,  it  is  perhaps  too  early  to  pronounce 
with  confidence  whither  they  are  tending  and  what  they  will 
bring  with  them.  On  such  matters  all  wise  and  thoughtful 
men  will  speak  with  modesty  and  caution ;  they  will  remember, 
on  a  survey  of  the  jiast,  how  many  of  their  most  sanguine  hopes 
have  been  disappointed,  how  many  of  their  most  confident 
anticipations  have  been  falsified,  how  often  in  the  lapse  of  years 
they  have  had  to  confess  themselves  mistaken,  how  much  of 
truth  they  have  on  subsequent  experience  been  compelled  to 
recognise  in  antagonistic  views  which  at  the  time  they  had 
scouted  as  shallow,  dishonest  and  untenable.  It  is  only  writers 
like  Sir  A.  Alison,  blessed  with  a  fixed  creed,  a  stereotyped 
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philosophy,  and  an  impenetrable  trust  in  their  own  undeceivable 
penetration,  who,  with  their  ready  formulas,  their  tape  measure 
and  their  two>foot  rule,  can  comfortably  gauge  every  event, 
estimate  every  influence,  calculate  every  perturbing  force,  pre¬ 
dict,  from  given  or  assumed  elements,  every  social  convulsion 
and  every  political  eclipse,  decide  where  conscientious  men 
hesitate,  and  dogmatise  where  wise  men  doubt.  Some  fifty 
years  hence  perhaps,  when  our  premature  speculations  are  for¬ 
gotten  or  disproved,  ‘  when  the  grave  shall  have  heaped  its 

*  mould  on  our  presumption,  and  the  silent  tomb  shall  have  im- 

*  posed  its  law  upon  our  pert  loquacity;’*  when  distance  shall 
have  lent  completeness  and  concentration  to  the  picture  and 
brought  it  within  the  range  of  a  bird’s-eye  view ;  when  lime 
shall  have  developed  consequences  as  yet  only  in  the  bud,  and 
shall  have  ripened  harvests  of  which  the  seed  has  only  just  been 
cast  into  the  earth,  —  an  historian  may  arise,  gift^  with  the 
needful  genius  to  narrate,  deduce,  measure  and  compare,  to 
whom  it  naay  appear  that,  in  every  thing  that  concei*ns  the 
progress  of  humanity,  its  deeper  interests,  and  its  higher  destiny, 
the  last  thirty  quiet  years  were  incomparably  more  eventf^ 
and  momentous  than  the  tumultuous  and  magnificent  drama 
played  out  during  the  twenty  which  preceded  them.  With 
regard  to  our  own  country,  at  least,  we  cannot  doubt  that  such 
vrill  be  his  judgment.  He  will  contrast  the  tone  of  public 
morality  and  the  standard  of  statesmanlike  requirements  in 
1815  and  1850,  and  will  see  an  increase  in  purity  and  loftiness 
of  which  nations  in  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  civilisation 
afford  few  or  no  examples.  He  will  have  to  record  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  skill  and  energy  in  the  pursuit  of  civil  achieve¬ 
ments  and  material  prosperity,  of  which  even  the  marvellous 
efforts  of  the  war  were  only  faint  prophetic  indications.  He 
will  narrate  the  gradual  extension  of  political  rights  and  the 
concession  of  just  claims,  as  yet  certainly  not  repented  nor 
abused.  He  will  note  the  steady  and  not  slow  purification  of 
accumulated  abuses,  the  reform  of  injured  and  the  rejuve¬ 
nescence  of  antiquated  institutions.  He  will  have  to  describe 
the  worthiest  and  most  hopeful  feature  of  all  —  a  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  among  the  upper  ranks  of  society  of  a  sense  of  the  duty 
owed  to  those  below,  not  merely  as  individuals,  but  as  classes. 
And,  finally,  he  will  have  to  point  out  as  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  epoch,  the  dawn,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world’s  history,  of  a  general  and  sincere  love  of 
peace,  and  of  a  belief  that  soon,  if  not  now,  peace  is  destined  to 
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be  the  normal  condition,  not  the  rare  and  exceptional  accident,, 
of  the  human  race  —  the  dvilised  portion  of  it  at  least.  The 
angry  passions,  the  petty  intrigues,  the  passionate  and  falsified 
predictions  which  have  agitated  us,  all  forgotten,  and  the 
very  record  of  them  obliterated  by  Time’s  ‘effacing  fingers,’ 
— all  the  great  princifdes,  all  the  rich  conquests,  all  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  period  will  stand  out  unveiled  before  the 
descendants  of  those  who  amid  vicissitudes  of  obloquy  and 
honour  contributed  to  win  them. 

What  should  have  induced  Sir  A.  Alison  to  interpolate  in  the 
year  1819  a  sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
last  thirty-seven  years ;  or  what  misconception  as  to  the  field  of 
history  could  have  led  him  to  imagine  such  a  sketch  a  fit  and 
necessary  portion  of  his  task  as  an  annalist ;  or  what  mocking  and 
malicious  fiend  could  have  been  mischievous  enough  to  persuade 
him  of  his  own  competence  to  the  undertaking,  we  are  unable 
to  expound.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  fifth  chapter  of 
the  work  before  us  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  displays  we 
have  ever  had  occasion  to  criticise.  From  first  to  last  it  is  an 
ambitious  and  elaborate  failure.  Not  only  was  it  wholly  un¬ 
necessary  and  out  of  place — the  departments  of  the  political  his¬ 
torian  and  of  the  literary  critic  being  essentially  distinct ;  but,  if 
attempted  at  all,  it  should  have  been  confined  to  a  delineation 
‘ —  as  far  as  such  could  be  given  —  of  the  general  tone  of  litera¬ 
ture  during  the  period  under  consideration,  the  changes  in  that 
tone  arising  out  of 

‘  The  loud  transactions  of  the  outlying  world,’ 

and  the  infiuence  which  science  and  learning  exercised  on  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  epoch.  Such  a  delineation, 
if  executed  by  a  man  of  adequate  endowments  (for  the  task 
would  have  been  no  holiday  one),  might  have  been  relevant,  and 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  interesting  and  suggestive.  Instead 
of  this.  Sir  A.  Alison  has  attempted  a  brief  account  and  run¬ 
ning  criticism  of  all  the  writers  whom  he  can  remember  (with 
some  remarkable  and  unaccountable  omissions),  written,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  in  a  style  fit  only  for  a  guide  book  —  vapid, 
florid,  and  sometimes  absolutely  babyish;  and  disgraced  by 
blunders  which  almost  make  us  doubt  whether  he  has  read  the 
works  which  he  dispatches  in  such  wholesale  fashion.  In  a 
single  chapter  (the  composition  of  which  may  have  occupied  him 
three  weeks)  he  passes  judgment  on  nearly  as  many  authors  — 
poets,  historians,  novelists,  metaphysicians,  essayists,  economists, 
travellers,  geologists,  dramatists,  painters,  sculptors,  and  actors 
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—  as  had  employed  Mr.  Hallam  during  many  studious  years  and 
through  four  laborious  volumes.  No  matter  what  the  subject. 
Sir  Archibald  is  equally  at  home.  How  this  multifarious  w’ork 
is  done  we  will  endeavour,  briefly,  to  give  some  faint  idea.  But 
first,  we  must  remark  on  the  impertinence  of  the  personal  allu¬ 
sions  which  the  author  is  constantly  obtruding  on  his  readers. 
He  cannot  mention  the  application  of  steam  to  the  purposes  of 
locomotion  without  informing  us  that  ‘  the  author  was  on  board 

*  the  first  steam-boat  which  ever  sailed  in  British  seas.’  He  can¬ 
not  touch  upon  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  * 
to  the  cause  of  Criminal  Law  Reform  without  stopping  to  add 
in  a  note  that  he  ‘  once  spent  a  forenoon  in  Sir  James’s  society, 
*from  breakfast  to  two  o'clock'  In  like  manner  he  chronicles  his 
single  interview  (he  seems  to  have  seen  everybody  once,  and  no¬ 
body  more  than  once,)  with  every  literary  man  of  note.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  he  found  ‘  wanting  in  real  conversational  talent 
Lord  Byron  ‘  the  author  met  only  once,  at  Venice,  when  he 

*  kindly  entertained  him  in  his  hotel,  and  roxced  him  through  the 

*  Grand  Canal  and  the  Lagunas  to  Lido  in  his  gondola  ;'  Moore, 

*  the  author  met  only  once,  when  they  walked  round  the  Place 

*  Vendome  in  constant  talk  for  three  hours.  They  separated  at 

*  three  in  the  morning,  with  regret,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pillar  of 

*  Austerlitz.’  Southey,  again,  ‘  the  author  met  only  once,’  but 
then  seems  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  time,  for  they  talked 
*from  nine  at  night  till  two  in  the  morning,  without  a  moment’s 
‘  intermission.’  Here,  moreover,  *  the  author  was  gratified  to  find, 

*  on  sending  Southey  a  copy  of  his  History,  that  he  had  not  for- 

*  gotten  the  nocturnal  meeting.’  The  author  also  ‘  once  supped 

*  with  Sir  H.  Davy,’  and  again  ‘  had  once  the  happiness  of  spend- 
*ing  two  days  beneath  the  hospitable  roof  of  Sir  E.  Bulwer.’ 
Now  all  these  are,  no  doubt,  interesting  recollections  to  ‘  the 
author,’  and  any  little  vanity  that  may  peep  out  from  them  is 
perfectly  harmless  and  pardonable  enough;  but  no  man,  with 
any  perception  of  either  taste  or  dignity,  would  have  dreamed  of 
introducing  them  into  a  ‘  History  of  Europe.’ 

Passing  over  these  amiable  weaknesses,  every  page  of  this  en- 
cyclopasdic  chapter  contains  something  to  astound  us.  We  find 

*  The  Abbot'  described  as  a  perfect  picture  of  the  ‘  days  of 

*  chivalry ;’ — the  love  delineate  in  Moore’s  poems  we  are  told  is 

*  the  love  of  chivalry  rather  than  of  license;’  —  the  ‘  Rainboxc' 
and  the  ‘  Last  Man  '  of  Campbell  (imperfect  productions  of  his 
later  and  feebler  years)  are  ranked  with  ‘  Hohenlinden  ’  and  the 

*  Mariners  of  England  ’ ;  —  the  reason  of  Coleridge’s  failure  ‘  to 

*  attain  world-wide  fame  ’  is,  we  are  informed,  that  ‘  his  ideas 
*and  images  are  too  abstract’ — though  a  few  lines  before  w'e  find 
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him  described  as  *  Ust  abstract,  but  more  dramatic —  less  philo- 
*sophic,  but  more  pictorial,  than  Wordsworth,’  whose  vast  repu¬ 
tation  had  been  blazoned  in  the  preceding  page ;  —  at  p.  440. 
Socrates  is  spoken  of  by  implication  as  a  prose  writer ;  —  Paley 
(who  died  in  1805)  is  introduced  among  the  writers  who  flou¬ 
rished  between  1815  and  1850;  —  and,  in  speaking  of  geolc^cal 
celebrities  (of  which  three  only  are  mentioned),  Mr.  Buckland  is 
shorn  of  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  Professor  Sedgewick,  by  way  of 
a  set'ofi*,  is  presented  with  a  supernumerary  letter  to  his  name  ; 
while  we  are  absolutely  struck  dumb  by  the  audacious  assertion 
that  the  science  to  which  these  eminent  philosophers  have  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  *  derives  additional  interest  to  the  Christian 
‘  believer  from  the  confirmation  which  it  affords  at  every  step  of 

*  the  Mosaic  account  of  creation  ’  —  the  fact  being,  as  every  one 
except  Sir  A.  Alison  is  well  aware,  that  the  difficulty  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  two,  without  doing  irreverent  violence  to  Holy 
Writ,  has  long  been  the  perplexity  of  pious  philosophers  and 
honest  divines. — When  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  essayists, 
we  are  informed  that  *  the  essays  of  Addison,  Steele,  and 

*  Johnson  are  charming  compositions,  distinguished  by  taste, 

*  embellished  by  fancy,  adorned  by  imagination,  in  which  the 

*  stores  of  learning  are  set  off  with  all  the  decorations  of 
‘modem  genius.  But  their  day  has  passed  away  —  they  are 
‘  well  nigh  forgotten.’  Yet  the  tme  reason  of  this  neglect,  we  are 
assured  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  these  essayists,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  ‘are 
‘  commonplace  in  thought  and  feeble  in  expression  ;  full  of  tru- 
‘  isms,  but  wanting  in  originality  ;  often  distinguished  by  conceit, 

‘  seldom  by  simplicity ;  remarkable  more  for  taste  than  genius ; 

‘  and  rather  fitted  for  the  thoughtless  amusement  of  a  vacant 
‘  half-hour  than  to  be  the  charming  companion  of  an  evening  fire- 
‘  side.’  Which  of  these  somewhat  contradictory  estimates  is  to  be 
taken  as  the  tme  one?  Sydney  Smith — neither  the  name  nor 
the  designation  of  whom  Sir  A.  Alison  can  find  time  to  write 
correctly,  for  he  calls  him  Sidney,  and  elevates  him  from  the 
Canonry  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  —  is  delineated  with  a 
want  of  appreciation  so  entire  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  painter  could  have  been  even  ‘  once’  in  his  company. 
The  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  jurist  of  the  age,  Bentham, 
was,  it  is  discovered,  ‘  very  indolent !’  Apropos  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
we  are  told  that  ‘  perfection  was  never  yet  given  to  a  child  of 
‘  Adam  ;’  his  ‘  Lays  of  Rome’  are  called  ‘  Legends  of  Rome’ ;  and 
one  of  them,  ‘  The  Battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,’  is  spoken  of  as 
if  it  were  a  separate  poem.  In  a  note  at  p.  461.,  in  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  ‘  The  Talisman,*  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion  (a  mistake  for 
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the  Knight  of  the  Leopard)  is  alluded  to  as  fighting  with  Saladin, 
whoee  refusal  to  fight  him,  he  is,  in  that  tale,  represented  as  so 
pathetically  deploring.  Hallam,  whose  sedate  judicial  gravity 
is,  perhaps,  the  only  drawback  from  the  interest  of  his  writings, 
is  described  as  the  first  introducer  of  the  more  *  fervid,  ardent, 

*  imaginative,  and  poetic  style’  in  which  history  is  now  written. 
(Is  it  possible  that  Sir  A.  Alison  has  ever  read  one  chapter  of 
the  author  whom  he  thus  depicts  ?)  Finally,  not  to  weary  the 
reader  with  a  mere  catalogue  of  errors,  the  dimensions  of  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer’s  dining  room  (56  feet  long  and  30  feet  high)  are 
given  with  an  accuracy  which  is  not  vouchsafed  to  the  name  of 
an  imfortunate  painter :  —  Snyders  is  degraded  into  a  German 
snip,  and  is  called  Schneider. 

We  can  scarcely  guess  what  principle  of  selection  has  guided 
Sir  A.  Alison  in  his  list  of  authors  whom  he  has  thus  strangely 
signalised ;  but  some  of  hb  omissions  are  wholly  unaccountable, 
especially  when  compared  with  his  insertions.  Thus  among 
historians  he  has  omitted  James  Mill  and  Thirlwall  and  in¬ 
cluded  Tytler;  among  novelists  James  is  taken,  and  Galt  and 
Miss  Mardneau  are  left;  among  poets  we  are  equally  amazed 
to  see  L.  E.  L.  and  not  to  see  Milman,  Shelley,  Henry  Taylor, 
Heber,  and  Keble ;  among  essayists  Dr.  Croly  is  remembered  and 
Charles  Lamb  forgotten ;  among  sculptors  Gibson  is  discarded, 
and  Marochetti  honoured  with  a  niche  ;  among  painters  we  find 
Thomson  and  Swinton,  but  we  do  not  find  Jackson,  Phillips, 
Calcott,  Eastlake,  Stanfield,  Collins  or  Boberts:  and  among 
tutors  Miss  Helen  Faucit  is  immortalised,  but  Macready, 
Matthews,  and  Liston  quietly  suppressed ! 

We  are  indeed  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  principle 
upon  which  this  chapter  has  been  constructed,  or  to  discover 
the  criterion  which  has  derided  the  inclusion  of  the  persons 
and  subjects  that  are  commemorated,  and' the  exclusion  of  those 
that  are  passed  over  in  silence.  The  chapter  is  headed :  ‘Progress 
‘  of  Literature,  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Manners,  in  Great 

*  Britain  after  riie  War.’  This  seems  sufiBciently  comprehensive ; 
in  the  text,  we  are  led  to  expect  an  account  of  ‘  the  triumphs  of 
‘  British  genius  and  thought.’  Yet  whole  departments  of  litei-a- 
ture  and  science  are  left  without  the  slightest  mention.  Nothing, 
for  example,  is  arid  of  theol(^cal  literature :  the  writings  of 
Copleston,  l^vison,  Whately,  Hampden,  Burton,  and  Sumner 
are  not  even  named.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  rise  of  the 
Tractarian  school,  to  the  controversies  which  that  school  has 
created,  or  to  the  writings  of  J.  H.  Newman,  Pusey,  Keble,  and 
others  of  the  High  Church  divines.  Very  little  is  said  of  the 
class  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  and  political  economy.  Mr, 
John  Mill’s  Treatise  on  Logic,  one  of  the  great  works  of  the 
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age,  is  not  named.  Archbishop  Whatelj  fares  no  better  as  a 
philosopher  than  as  a  theologian :  his  Logic  and  Rhetoric  are 
unnoticed.  The  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  are  dis¬ 
patched  in  a  few  sentences :  the  only  names  mentioned  under 
this  head  for  the  entire  period  from  1815  to  1850,  being  Dary, 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  Playfair,  Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  and 
Brewster:  —  of  Airey,  Owen,  Whewell,  Murchison,  Faraday, 
Bell,  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  many  others,  too  numerous  to 
recount,  who  have  associated  their  names  with  the  age  by 
discoveries  in  different  branches  of  natural  science,  and  in 
physiology  and  medicine,  not  a  word  is  siud.  The  important 
class  of  architects  and  engineers,  and  of  inventors  and  improvers 
in  the  domain  of  the  useful  arts,  such  as  Telford,  Brunei^ 
Stephenson,  Babbage,  Wheatstone,  Nash,  Barry,  Pugin,  is 
wholly  omitted.  The  same  fate  is  shared  by  scientific  tra¬ 
vellers  and  navigators — an  important  class  in  English  literature. 
The  historians  of  antiquity  are  partially  mentioned:  thus  we 
are  told  that  ‘  Mr.  Mitford  is  the  first  who  brought  to  the  ar- 

*  duous  task  of  Grecian  history,  the  extensive  research,  accurate 

*  inquiry,  and  profound  reflexion,  which  characterise  the  scholars 

*  of  recent  times :  ’  but  classical  literature  in  general  is  not 
thought  worthy  of  a  sentence.  Elmsley,  Gaisford,  Blomfield, 
Monk,  and  Dobree  are  not  even  named.  In  the  field  of  perio¬ 
dical  literature,  he  notices  the  rise  of  the  Edinburgh  and 
Quarterly  Reviews,  both  long  antecedent  to  1815,  and  also 
Blackwood’s  Magazine;  but  with  respect  to  other  quarterly 
and  monthly  publications,  including  the  Westminster  Review, 
which,  as  being  the  able  organ  of  an  important  political  party, 
surely  deserved  some  attention,  there  is  a  profound  sUence; 
The  extensive  and  interesting  subject  of  newspapers — a  subject 
of  peculiar  moment  to  the  political  historian  diuring  the  period 
chosen  by  Sir  A.  Alison  —  is  not  even  adverted  to.  Many 
incidental  subjects,  connected  with  the  difiusion  of  science  and 
literature  during  this  period  —  such  as  the  establishment  of 
societies  for  the  publication  of  books,  the  efforts  successfully 
made  for  reducing  their  price  and  enlarging  their  circulatimi, 
the  increased  literary  intercourse  with  the  Continent,  and  the 
influence  of  foreign  (particularly  German)  literature  in  England, 
might  have  obtained  some  notice  from  this  historian  of  modem 
civilisation.  We  cannot  listen  to  the  excuse  of  want  of  space, 
from  a  writer  who  is  able  to  fill  a  page  of  this  chapter  with  a 
description  of  the  ‘  dark  raven  locks,  the  fine  figure,  and  the 

*  singularly  expressive  countenance’  of  Miss  Helen  Fauci t,  in 
the  style  of  the  theatrical  articles  of  the  ‘Court  Journal’;  and 
who,  two  pages  before,  commemorates  the  ‘raven  locks’  of  Mrsl 
Siduons,  as  well  as  the  ‘  raven  hue’  of  John  Kemble’s  hair. 
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We  have  spoken  in  severe  condemnation  of  the  literary  ex¬ 
ecution  of  the  work  before  us.  Sir  Archibald’s  style,  except 
in  narrative,  is  flaunting,  gaudy,  and  inflated,  and  disfigured 
by  much  tasteless  display  and  much  solemn  inanity.  These 
faults  are  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as  in  his  Fifth  Chapter, 
where  (as  was  said  of  another  voluminous  and  discursive  writer) 

*  if  science  be  not  his  forte,  omniscience  is  certainly  his  foible.' 
The  heroes  of  Lord  Byron,  we  are  told,  *  were  like  the  trees 

*  of  Vivarez  or  Perelle,  so  well  known  to  the  lovers  of  en- 

*  gravings  —  rich,  luxuriant,  and  charming  at  first  sight,  but 

*  characterised  by  decided  mannerism,  very  different  from  the 

*  veracious  outlines  of  Claude  or  Salvator.’  Moore  is  ‘  without 

*  the  discursive  imagination  of  Akenside,  without  the  burning 

*  thought  of  Gray,  without  the  ardent  soul  of  Campbell . 

*  great  part  of  his  poems  is  occupied  with  subjects  of  a  satirical 

*  cast  and  character:  they  will  share  the  usual  fate  of  such  pro- 

*  ductions ;  they  will  expire  with  the  manners  or  characters 

*  which  are  satirised.  There  are  many  lines  in  the  satires  of 

*  Juvenal  and  Horace  which  are  in  every  mouth ;  but  the  whole 

*  poems  are  read  by  none  but  schoolboys,  into  whom  they  are 

*  driven  by  the  force  of  the  rod,  or  pedants  who  aspire  to  the 

*  dignity  of  wielding  it.'  Campbell  is  spoken  of  in  this  ‘  Morning 

*  Post’  fashion:  *  He  was  in  every  sense  the  bard  of  Hope. 

*  Undoubting  in  faith,  untired  in  hope,  he  discerned  the  rain- 

*  bow  of  peace  amidst  the  darkest  storms  of  the  moral  world. 

*  In  the  gloomiest  disaster  he  never  despaired  of  the  fortunes 

*  of  mankind,  and  was  prepared  to  light  “  The  torch  of  Hope 

*  “  at  Nature’s  funeral  pile.”  The  experienced  in  the  ways  of 

*  men  will  probably  be  inclined  to  regard  many  of  his  poems 

*  as  Utopian  and  impracticable  (an  impracticable  poem  ?),  —  the 

*  wise  and  reflecting,  as  better  adapted  to  a  future  than  the  pre- 

*  sent  state  of  existence  ;  but  the  young,  the  ardent,  and  enthu- 
‘  siastic  will  never  cease  to  turn  to  them  as  fraught  with  the 

*  noblest  aspirations  of  our  nature ;  and  we  may  despair  of  the 

*  fortunes  of  our  species  when  the  admiration  for  the  “  Pleasures 

*  of  Hope”  begins  to  decline.' 

It  is  really  scandalous  to  write,  and  very  wearisome  to  copy, 
such  froth  as  this :  we  must,  however,  before  we  conclude,  cull 
a  few  more  flowers  of  rhetoric  to  justify  our  unmeasured  con¬ 
demnation. 

‘  It  is  impossible  to  be  a  great  and  voluminous  lyric  poet:  tbe  fame 
of  Horace  and  Pindar  rests  on  as  few  great  odes,  as  Schiller,  Gray  or 
Campbell  have  left  to  the  world.  The  diamond,  the  brightest  and 
purest  of  all  substances,  lies  hid  in  the  recess  of  nature,  and  is  drawn 
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forth  only  in  small  portions,  and  [at]  distant  intervals,  to  fascinate 
the  world.  (P.  437.) 

‘  liepetition  and  monotony  of  ideas  are  the  bane  of  literature  not 
less  than  of  imagination ;  and  the  social  convulsions  which  lead  to 
the  most  during  flights  of  the  poetic  muse,  tend  equally  to  cast  down 
the  barriers  which  restrain  thought,  and  induce  the  collision  of 
opinions,  from  which,  as  from  the  striking  of  flint  and  steel,  the  light 
of  truth  is  elicited.  It  is  not  at  once,  however,  that  the  bright  illumi¬ 
nation  always  appears ;  clouds  and  dust  often  for  a  time  follow  the 
shock  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  have  rolled  away  that  the  pure  flame 
at  length  shines  forth'  (P.  440.) 

Of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  it  is  said  — 

‘  He  applied  science  to  its  noblest  purpose — human  improvement; 
and  had  the  happiness,  which  to  a  man  of  his  benevolent  mind  was 
great,  of  reflecting  on  his  deathbed,  that  he  had  chained  even  the 
frightful  violence  of  the  fire-damp,  and  given  the  miner  the  means  of 
pursuing  securely  his  darksome  toil,  while  the  noisome  blast,  pregnant 
with  death,  played  innocuous  round  the  lambent  flame  that  rested  on 
his  forehead.'  (P.  450.) 

The  deficiency  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fine  arts,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  architecture,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  is  deplored ; 
but  we  are  told  — 

‘Regent  Street,  opened  up  through  one  of  the  densest  parts  of 
London,  soon  exhibited  a  splendid  and  varied  scene  of  architectural 
decoration  and  mercantile  opulence ;  Regent’s  park  showed  long 
lines  of  pillared  scenery  surmounting  its  glassy  lake  and  umbrageous 
foliage  ;  and  Waterloo,  Southwark  and  London  Bridges  bestrode  the 
floods  of  the  Thames,  with  arches  second  to  none  in  the  world  in 
magnificence  and  durability'  [ !] 

The  following  instance  of  gaudy  vulgarity  occurs  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  *  extraordinary  attractions  presented  by  the 
*  society  in  several  of  the  leading  Whig  houses,’  such  as  Holland 
House,  Devonshire  House,  Lansdowne  House,  and  Woburn 
Abbey. 

‘  It  was  very  difficult  for  young  men  whose  genius  had  raised  them 
much  above  the  position  in  society  in  which  they  had  been  born, 
to  resist  the  attraction  of  a  society  in  which  Lady  Holland  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  Macaulay  and  Landseer,  Jeflrey  and  Chantrey, 
were  to  be  met  at  dinner;  where  Moore  sang  his  bewitching  me¬ 
lodies  with  still  more  bewitching  right  honourables  in  the  evening, 
and  the  lustre  of  the  most  splendid  assemblies  or  balls  closed  the 
scene  of  enchantment.'  (P.  510.) 

The  whole  volume  abounds  in  similar  instances  of  tawdry 
finery  and  tasteless  magniloquence.  Sir  A.  Alison’s  copia  ver- 
borum  is  a  real  misfortune  to  him,  as  well  as  to  his  readers.  It 
hides  from  his  own  consciousness  both  the  poverty  of  his  execu- 
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tion  and  the  unsoundness  of  his  thoughts.  As  Proudhon  says 
of  Louis  Blanc,  ‘  il  s’etourdit  de  la  sonoritc  de  ses  phrases.’  If 
he  has  a  ^ood  idea,  he  is  sure  to  disfigure  it.  He  has  great  and 
most  mentorious  industry ;  but  he  uses  it  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 
He  sometimes  lays  hold  of  true  and  valuable  conceptions ;  but 
he  almost  always  pushes  them  into  falsehood  and  extravagance. 
The  restoration  of  the  currency  to  a  metallic  basis  undoubtedly 
produced  some  effect  both  on  prices  and  on  enterprise ;  but  it 
was  not  the  all-absorbing  and  overshadowing  influence  which  he 
depicts  it.  Mortality,  no  doubt,  is  greater  in  towns  than  in 
the  country  (though  not  specially  in  manufacturing  towns) ; 
but  to  declare  that  manufacturing  districts  could  not  keep  up 
their  population  was  an  inexcusable  and  groundless  exaggeration. 
It  may  well  be  that  representative  institutions  have  l^en  de¬ 
plorably  mismanaged  in  inexperienced  hands,  and  that  even 
among  ourselves  they  are  attended  with  certain  inconveniences 
and  dangers ;  but  a  blessing  is  not  a  curse  because  it  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  drawbacks  and  purchased  with  a  price.  It  is  in  no 
unfriendly  spirit  that  we  recommend  Sir  A.  Alison  to  pause 
over  the  succeeding  volumes  of  his  work,  and  to  re-write  the 
first.  Let  him  confine  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a  succinct 
narrative  of  events ;  let  him  omit  all  his  moralisings,  and  nearly 
all  his  disquisitions ;  let  him  sternly  prune  the  facile  luxuriance 
of  his  style ;  and  he  may  produce  a  work  which  shall  be  a  really 
useful  present  to  his  generation  —  not,  indeed,  a  history  which 
will  live,  but  one  which  will  fill  a  much-felt  vacancy  on  our 
shelves  till,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  its  appointed  successor  shall 
arrive. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being  sup¬ 
posed,  by  our  silence,  to  sanction  many  errors  alike  of  fact, 
judgment,  and  doctrine  which  our  limits  have  not  allowed  us  to 
point  out.  We  have  done  enough  to  show  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  Sir  A.  Alison’s  readers 'likewise,  that  they  must  peruse 
him  with  a  wary  and  suspicious  attention,  and  be  perpetually 
on  their  guard  against  being  led  astray.  We  should,  however, 
be  sorry  to  close  this  severe  criticism  on  a  most  faulty  work, 
without  doing  justice  to  one  trait  in  the  historian  —  we  mean 
his  entire  freedom  from  ail  mean  and  petty  jealousies  or  ran¬ 
corous  sentiments  towards  his  anti^onists.  He  has  a  generous 
and  hearty  appreciation  of  all  merit  which  he  perceives,  and 
can  bestow  praise  in  no  stinted  measure  even  on  those  most 
opposed  to  Mm.  To  this  feature  in  his  character  we  trust  for 
his  forgiveness  of  ourselves  if,  in  the  dischiurge  of  our  critical 
function,  we  have  in  any  degree  wounded  or  offended  him. 
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Art.  II.  —  1.  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  State  and  Operation  of  the  Law  of  Marriage^ 
as  relating  to  the  Prohibited  Degrees  of  Affinity^  and  to 
Marriages  solemnized  abroad  or  in  the  British  Colonies.  1848. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
June  21.  1852,  on  Presentation  of  Petitions  in  favour  oj 
rendering  Lawful  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister. 

3.  Reasons  for  Legalising  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister.  By  Lord  Denman.  7th  edition,  London :  1852. 

4.  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Evils  of  the  Age  ;  a  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lewes.  By  J.  C.  Hare, 
M.A.,  with  Notes.  London:  1850. 

5.  An  Argument  in  relation  to  the  LeviHcal  Marriage  Law, 
particularly  as  affecting  the  question  of  the  Marriage  of  a 
Widower  with  his  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  By  T.  Binney. 
4th  edition. 

6.  'Lirfyeveus.  A  dispassionate  Appeal  to  the  Judgment  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  a  proposed  Alteration  of 
the  Law  of  Marriage :  with  a  Synopsis  of  the  chief  Arguments 
and  Evidence  put  forth  on  each  side  of  the  question. 

7.  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister.  The  substance  of 
an  article  in  Fraser’s  Magazine.  By  E.  B.  Denison,  M.A. 
1851. 

8.  A  Review  of  the  Law  relating  to  Marriages  within  the  Pro¬ 
hibited  Degrees  of  Affinity.  By  T.  CAMPBELL  FOSTER,  Esq., 
Banister-at-law. 

E  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  pamphlet  of  Lord  Denman 
”  ^  as  likely  to  exert  a  very  powerful  influence  on  the  prepress 
of  the  important  question  to  which  it  relates.  We  hail  it,  not 
because  the  argument  was  not  complete  without  it,  for  it  was 
not  possible  even  for  Lord  Denman’s  sagacity  to  add  much  to 
that.  He  has  stated  it,  indeed,  with  all  his  characteristic 
moderation  and  precision ;  but  it  had  been  already  ui^ed,  with 
overwhelming  cogency,  in  many  publications  of  recent  years,—- 
a  very  few  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article. 
Neither,  agtdn,  do  we  hail  this  pamphlet  as  a  proof  that  the 
question  is  gaining  ground ; — for  though  that  b  obvious  enough, 
the  adhesion  of  such  a  man  would  not  prove  it ;  since  it  has  not 
been  the  fashion  with  Lord  Denman,  any  more  than  with  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately  (whose  opinions  on  the  subject  were  frankly 
expressed  some  years  ago),  to  astrologise  for  the  right  nick  of 
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time  in  which  they  may  most  prosperously  or  safely  proclaim 
their  convictions ;  to  calculate,  when  they  utter  them,  whether 
the  tide  of  popular  opinion  is  at  flood  or  ebb, — at  what  hour 
it  will  be  most  prudent  to  capitulate  to  Truth  and  to  say  that 
they  are  converted !  On  the  contrary,  both  have  been  remark¬ 
able  for  the  honesty,  and  truth-loving  decision,  mingled  with 
dignity  and  temper,  with  which,  at  various  times  in  their  lives, 
they  have  expressed  their  convictions  where  other  men  still 
doubt,  and  ‘  whether  men  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  for- 

*  bear.’ 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  attach  so  much  importance 
to  the  publication  of  this  pamphlet,  since  we  frankly  confess  it 
could  add  but  little  to  an  argument  which  was  complete  before, 
and  does  not,  as  the  adherence  of  many  less  noble  and  in¬ 
genuous  natures  would,  indicate  anything  as  to  the  progress 
which  the  question  is  making  ?  —  Simply,  because  the  de¬ 
liberate  public  expression  of  such  convictions  on  the  part  of 
a  man,  so  eminent  in  station,  of  a  mind  so  penetrating,  and  so 
singularly  calm  and  comprehensive,  will  have  all  the  eflect  of  a 
judicial  decision  on  multitudes  who  have  nothing  in  the  world 
on  which  to  rest  their  opposition  but  the  weight  of  antiquated 
prejudices;  —  against  which  the  proper  and  almost  only  remedy 
is  the  counter(X)ise  of  an  equally  venerated  authority.  Un¬ 
reasoning  prejudice  has  ever  that  fur  its  natural  antagonist  and 
corrective.  By  insuflScient  authority,  where  men  will  not 
or  cannot  patiently  investigate  for  themselves,  such  prejudices 
are  engendered  in  the  first  instance,  and  by  better  authority 
where  they  still  will  not  reason,  those  prejudices  are  in  time 
destroyed. 

There  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  decided  preponderance  of  argu¬ 
ment  for  legalising  the  marriages  in  question — argument  of  all 
kinds — and  the  great  difficulty  in  writing  on  the  subject  is  to 
discover  the  strong  points  of  the'opposite  hypothesis.  It  consists 
with  our  knowledge,  that  when  a  proposal  was  made  to  the  late 
lamented  Editor  of  this  Journal — whose  profession  was  Law — 
to  admit  an  article  in  these  pages,  he  remarked,  jestingly,  that 
one  great  difficulty  would  be  ‘  to  write  in  a  controversy  where 

*  nearly  all  the  arguments  were  on  one  side !  ’ 

In  truth,  if  the  question  had  been  one  of  those  which,  like  the 
Com  Laws,  affected  the  great  body  of  the  people,  instead  of  a 
comparatively  insignificant  minority ;  if  the  nation  had  been  as 
strongly  induced  to  look  into  it  as  into  many  others,  the  matter 
would  have  been  decided  long  ago.  As  it  is,  the  actual  hardship 
and  wrong  have  been  confined  to  a  few ;  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  feeling  uninterested  in  the  question,  have,  till  of  late 
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years,  opposed  the  vis  inertiee  of  prejudice  or  indifference  to  the 
force  of  the  most  cogent  logic. 

But  this  is  fast  giving  way  before  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  dissipate  the  illusion.  The  House  of  Conunons 
has  already  twice  affirmed  its  judgment  that  the  statute  affecting 
this  class  of  marriages  should  be  repealed ;  and  though  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Eiarl  of  St.  Germans,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  was  lost 
in  the  Session  of  1851,  those  who  calmly  peruse  the  debate 
will  probably  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  majority  and 
minority  represented  only  the  votes,  and  not  the  arguments. 
In  any  future  discussion,  we  confidently  predict,  with  Lord 
Denman,  that  the  question  will  be  found  to  have  advanced  a 
very  considerable  stage.  We  believe  that  few  have  really  in¬ 
vestigated  with  calmness  and  impartiality  the  evidence  on  the 
question,  who  have  not  either  come  to  Lord  Denman’s  conclu¬ 
sion,  or  felt  that  their'  old  judgments  or  rather  prejudices  have 
been  shaken  to  the  very  foundations.  The  time  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  the  Legislature  will  deal  with  it,  and  will  place 
the  law  on  a  footing  more  sound,  consistent,  and  intelligible 
than  at  present. 

It  will  be  our  object  in  the  present  Article,  briefly  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  portion  of  the  abundant  evidence  which 
justifies  the  legal  change  demanded.  But  it  will  first  be  desir¬ 
able  just  to  cast  a  glance  on  the  previous  history  of  recent  le¬ 
gislation  on  the  subject.  Whether  those  be  right  who  w'ould 
prohibit  these  marriages,  or  those  who  would  sanction  them, 
anything  more  ludicrously  vacillating  in  the  history  of  legisla¬ 
tion  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

Before  1835,  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  was  not 
void,  but  voidable.  Unless  against  those  who  contracted  it  a 
suit  was  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  both  parties — (which  was 
very  rarely  the  case,  for  where  property  was  not  concerned, 
none  would  have  pure  spite  enough,  and  very  few,  even  where 
property  was  concerned,  would  have  selfishness  enough,  unlesa 
the  property  involved  was  very  large,  or  the  expectants  more 
than  usually  greedy),  —  the  marriage  was  legally  valid,  andf 
the  offspring  legitimate.  If  such  a  suit  were  instituted,  the- 
marriage  was  annulled,  and  the  innocent  children  all  pronounced 
bastards. 

Now,  why  were  such  marriages  originally  and  avowedly  con¬ 
demned  at  all  ?  ‘  Because  they  were  in  presumed  violation  of 

‘  the  Law  of  God,’  exclaims  the  legislator.  That  was  the 
original  ground  of  prohibition,  and  that  still  constitutes  the 
main  argument  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  would  yet  prohibit  them. 
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Then  why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  not  make  them  void  at 
once — void  ipso  facto? 

*  Ko,’  the  law  said,  *  though  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  and 

*  on  that  ground  prohibit^  by  the  law  of  man,  they  shall  be 

*  held  good  notwithstanding,  and  the  children  be  all  Intimate, 

*  unless  somebody  takes  the  trouble  to  institute  a  suit  during  the 

*  lifetime  of  both  parties  ;  and  if  that  be  done  they  shall  not  be 

*  valid,  and  the  children  shall  be  bastards,  because  these  unions  are 

*  incestuous  by  the  law  of  God  1*  Thus  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
of  God  was  made  dependent  on  the  accident  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  one  spiteful  enough  or  interested  enough  to  procure  the 
intervention  of  the  law  of  man  to  give  force  to  the  law  of  God, 
without  which  the  law  of  God  was  to  remun  a  dead  letter  by  the 
same  consistent  sanction  of  the  law  of  man !  So  that  the  force 
of  a  supposed  divine  law,  on  which  the  human  law  was  avowedly 
founded,  depended  upon  the  contingency  of  some  private  indi¬ 
vidual’s  being  kind  enough  to  give  it  the  necessary  lift!  Now, 
assuredly,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  if  these  marriages  were 
forbidden  by  the  law  of  God,  the  l^slation  which  made  so  ridi¬ 
culous  a  distinction  made  *  void  the  law  of  God,’  though  it  did 
not  make  *  void  ’  the  marriages ;  and  made  a  sufficiently  ludi¬ 
crous  thing  of  the  law  of  man  into  the  bai^iun. 

The  whole  hesitating  character  of  such  legislation — the  cu¬ 
rious,  elaborate  folly  of  these  provisions — considering  the  solemn 
nature  of  the  presumed  foundations  on  which  the  opposition  to 
such  marriages  was  ostensibly  grounded, —  betrayed  a  want  of 
thorough  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  case  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  framed  the  law.  There  must  have  been  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  the  assertion  of  the  alleged  identity  of  such  marriages 
with  such  as  were  really  incestuous,  did  not  dare  to  face  the  test 
of  a  practical  conviction  ;  for  if  so,  why  treat  the  two  classes  of 
marriages  with  such  ludicrous  inconsistency  ?  Imagine  such  a 
proposal  of  alternatives  in  the  case  of  any  real  incest — of  mar¬ 
riage  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity, — as  that  of 
brother  and  sister !  Suppose  it  said  that  though  the  marriages 
were  prohibited  by  the  law  of  God,  and  that  that  was  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  law  of  man,  they  should  nevertheless  stand,  and 
the  progeny  be  regarded  as  not  illegitimate,  unless  a  suit  was 
formally  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties !  To  state  the 
case  is  sufficient  to  show  that  nothing  but  doubts  as  to  the 
grounds  of  the  law  could  have  led,  in  the  other  case,  to  so  ab¬ 
surd  an  inconsistency.  If  it  be  said,  ‘  True,  but  if  there  were 

*  such  doubts,  as  assuredly  there  must  have  been,  what  were 

*  we,  the  Legislature,  to  do?’  The  answer  obviously  is,  —  *  Re- 

*  solve  the  doubts,  to  be  sure ;  and  if  you  cannot  do  it  satis- 
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*  factorily,  decide,  as  in  other  cases,  on  what  seems  the  fair 

*  computation  of  probabilities,  and  then  legislate  consistently. 

*  If  the  marriages  in  question  be  then  adjudged  prohibited  by 

*  the  law  of  G(^,  which  was  professedly  the  ground  of  the  mar- 

*  ringe  code,  then  make  them  void;  but  if  otherwise  make  them 

*  valid,  or  abstain  from  legislating  at  all,  and  leave  the  matter 

*  to  individual  conscience.  That  is  surely  the  common-sense 

*  view.  But  do  not  legislate  so  inconsistently  as  to  make  these 

*  unions  either  valid  or  not,  according  to  a  contingency  which 

*  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter :  do  not  adopt  a  criterion 

*  which  makes  utter  nonsense  at  once  both  of  the  law  of  God 

*  and  of  the  law  of  man ;  and,  as  a  fit  sequel  of  the  whole,  lays 

*  no  penalty  upon  the  presumed  guilty  parents,  but  visits  it  all 

*  or  chiefly  upon  the  really  innocent  children  !’ 

It  was  of  course  high  time  that  such  a  ridiculous  anomaly  as 
this  should  cease;  and  this  was  professedly  attempted  in  1835. 
But  with  what  result  ?  Why  in  so  curious  a  way,  that  the  re¬ 
medy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  and  *  made  confusion  worse 

*  confounded.’ 

The  proposal  for  making  some  alteration  in  the  anomalous 
state  of  the  law,  arose —  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  legislation  — 
not  from  the  consideration  of  what  was  just  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  but  from  the  accident  that  some  one  was  likely  to  be 
prejudicially  aflected  by  the  law,  whose  rank,  fortune,  and 
influence  enabled  him  to  make  an  effectual  appeal  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  and  to  awaken  its  sympathy.  An  amiable  young 
nobleman,  probably  ignorant,  as  Lord  Denman  surmises,  of  the 
bearing  of  the  law,  and  thinking  no  harm  in  the  world,  had 
married  his  deceased  wife’s  sister.  He  was  naturally  anxious 
to  have  his  marriage  legalised.  But  it  was  obviously  impossible, 
for  very  shame,  to  legislate  for  him  alone,  or  bring  in  a  Bill  ex¬ 
pressly  to  enable  a  noble  duke  to  do  what  to  everybody  else  in 
the  kingdom  was  forbidden.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  therefore,  with 
all  proper  lamentations  over  the  unhappy  consequences  of  the 
condition  of  the  law  in  relation  to  these  ‘  voidable  ’  marriages, 
by  which  many  of  the  lieges  (he  might  have  added  one  in  par¬ 
ticular),  were  placed  in  a  most  unhappy  predicament  —  neither 
properly  married,  nor  exactly  living  in  incestuous  concubinage 
—  having  children,  that  might  perhaps  be  so  fortunate  in  due  time 
as  to  become  Intimate,  if  no  man  took  the  trouble  to  prove  them 
otherwise;  or  if  they  were  so  happy  as  to  lose  one  of  their  parents 
or  both,  before  any  man  attempt^  to  bastardise  them— proposed 
that  all  past  marriages  of  the  kind  should  be  duly  legalised,  and 
the  children  pronounced  legitimate ;  —  a  sufficiently  bold  step, 
certainly,  if  indeed  the  offence  of  having  contracted  such  mar- 
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riages  was  an  offence  against  the  kw  of  God,  and  if  in  very  truth 
that  law  of  man  which  condemned  them,  but  had  not  punished 
them,  nor  visited  them  with  any  penalty  (provided  nobody  else 
would),  had  its  express  origin  in  the  revealed  will  of  God !  We 
say  it  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  bold  stroke  of  legislation, 
even  if  it  had  stopped  with  that  act  of  grace,  and  it  had  been  pro¬ 
posed,  after  having  indemnified  all  who  had  broken  this  law  for 
the  time  past,  to  leave  the  law  iu  exactly  the  same  condition  for 
the  time  to  come;  —  in  due  encouragement,  we  presume,  to 
others  to  form  the  said  *  voidable  ’  but  not  ‘  void  ’  marriages,  so 
that  when  a  sufficient  number  of  such  cases  had  accumulated,  or 
some  second  noble  duke,  whose  rank  and  fortune  might  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  a  ‘  noun  of  multitude’  stood  in  need  of  a 
second  benefit,  the  Legislature  might  be  justified  in  exercising 
a  like  act  of  grace ;  and  so  on,  every  half  century  or  so ! 

But  Lord  Lyndhurst  went  further ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  the  public,  though  it  would  rather  have  increased  than 
diminished  the  inconsistency  of  legislation  on  the  subject,  had  his 
proposal  been  adopted.  He  projiosed  that  the  marriages  should 
still  be  ‘  voidable,’  but,  in  order  to  limit  the  chances  of  their  being 
pronounced  ‘void,’  (that  is,  to  limit  the  chances  of  the  pre¬ 
sumed  law  of  God  from  baking  effect !)  that  they  should  be  valid 
unless  a  suit  was  instituted,  not  iu  the  lifetime  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties,  but  within  two  years  of  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage.  This  in  our  judgment  would  have  been  a  great 
improvement ;  but  hardly  could  it  be  so  on  the  theory  of 
those  who  supjrose  such  marriages  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
God.  What,  then,  was  the  course  proposed?  Why  just  such 
as  to  bring  out  in  the  strongest  possible  relief  the  inconsis^ 
tencies  and  anomalies  of  previous  legislation.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  and  others,  feeling  (properly  and  naturally  enough, 
as  far  as  that  went,)  the  abstract  and  intrinsic  absurdity  of 
treating  as  ‘voidable,’  (though  never  likely  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  thousand  to  be  other  than 
valid,)  marriages  which,  if  their  theory  w’ere  true,  were  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  will  of  God,  proposed  to  make  all  such  mar¬ 
riages  void  ipso  facto  for  the  future ;  but,  again  disclosing  the 
conscious  doubt  that  these  marriages  were  not  reducible  to  the 
category  of  crimes  to  which  it  was  vainly  sought  to  refer  them, 
strangely  consented  to  enact  that  all  these  marriages,  (forbidden 
and  still  to  be  forbidden  on  the  supposed  ground  of  prohibition 
by  DIVINE  LAW,)  which  had  been  contracted  up  to  August  31. 
1835,  should  be  held  valid,  and  the  children  pronounced  legiti¬ 
mate  !  So  that  a  man  who  might  have  contracted  a  marriage 
with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister  on  the  above  memorable  day. 
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and  who  might  have  a  dozen  children,  would  be  installed  in  full 
legal  rights,  both  for  himself  and  for  them ;  but  he  who  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  contract  a  like  marriage  on  the  subsequent 
day,  would  ever  after  pass  for  an  ‘  incestuous  person,’  and  the 
innocent  issue  of  the  marriage  be  pronounced  illegitimate  I  It 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  every  law  must  have  some  day  for 
coming  into  operation,  and  that  it  necessarily  happens,  that  the 
actions  interdicted  by  it  are  then  criminal  which  were  innocent 
the  day  before.  Very  true;  but  suppose  the  law  considerer 
them  in  precisely  the  same  character  as  regards  their  criminality 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  both  before  and  after  the  new  law  ;  and 
merely  makes  the  law  more  stringent  than  it  was  before? 
Especially  if  such  acts  be,  as  asserted,  of  the  gravest  moral 
character,  and  were  before,  and  are  afterwards,  interdicted  ex¬ 
pressly  on  the  ground  of  presumed  prohibition  by  the  will  of 
God  ?  In  that  case,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make  all 
past  breaches  of  the  law  perfectly  lawful  acts  —  relieving  the 
guilty  parties  from  even  the  imperfect  liability  to  legal  conse¬ 
quences  before  threatened,  —  and  at  the  same  time  forbid 
with  double  severity  the  same  acts  for  the  time  to  come,  and 
make  them  in  fact  (so  far  as  law  can  make  them,)  their  own 
pensdty  ?  To  render  a  law  against  a  certain  class  of  actions 
more  stringent  when  it  is  found  that  the  previous  law  has  been 
frequently  broken,  one  can  understand  ;  but  did  ever  legislator 
before  say  —  ‘  This  penalty  for  such  and  such  an  offence  is 

*  too  light  —  five  pounds  is  not  enough ;  the  penalty  shall  be 

*  ten :  wherefore  be  it  enacted,  that  all  those  who  have  hitherto 

*  broken  the  law  shall  pay  nothing ;  but  those  who  henceforth 
‘  break  it  shall  pay  double  !’  Obviously,  the  duty  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  if  consistent,  would  have  been,  not  to  exonerate  past 
delinquents,  but  to  leave  them  to  take  the  chances  of  the  vague 
and  uncertain  penalties  denounced ;  and  threaten  all  future  ill- 
doers  of  the  same  acts  (since  they  were  viewed  in  the  very  same 
light  as  before)  with  a  more  severe  and  certain  punishment. 

AVhat  makes  this  style  of  legislation  so  remarkable  is,  as 
already  said,  the  presumed  grave  nature  of  the  imputed  guilt ; 
—  violation  of  a  law  profess^ly  founded  on  the  revealed  will 
of  God  !  No  wonder  that  legislation  so  little  self-consistent  did 
not  effect  the  purpose  of  preventing  these  marriages.  *  Perhaps,* 
says  Lord  Denman,  *the  relaxation 'in  the  particular  case  had 
‘  more  tendency  to  encourage,  than  the  new  created  penalty  to 
‘  deter.  People  felt  that  it  would  have  been  indecorous  to  sup- 

*  pose  that  the  bishops  had  consented  to  declare  any  marriage 

*  valid,  which  they  really  thought  forbidden  by  God.’ 

To  a  similar  purport  is  the  reasoning  of  the  Author  of  the 
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remarkably  clear  and  cogent  pamphlet  entitled  '^vyysveia.  *  The 
‘  Bishop  of  London,  indeed,  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  as  by 

*  the  Word  of  God,  marriages  of  consanguinity  are  expressly  for- 

*  bidden  ;  so,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  marriages  of  affinity  are 

*  forbidden :  —  ^us  placing  marriages  of  consanguinity  and  of 
‘  affinity  under  the  same  condemnation. 

‘  One  must  altogether  discredit  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  for 
^two  reasons:  —  1.  Had  the  Bishop  believed  that  consanguinity 
‘  and  affinity  are,  by  parity,  or  any  other  rule,  of  reason  ali^ 

*  prohibited  by  God,  he  never  could  have  sanctioned  the  distinc- 

*  tion  drawn  between  them  by  the  Act  of  William  IV.  2.  Had 

*  the  Bishop  believed  marriage  with  a  sister-in-law  really  offensive 

*  to  God,  he  never  could  have  recognised  such  marriages  in  any 

*  way  or  for  any  purpose  whatever.  No  feeling  for  the  precarious 

*  status,  no  regard  for  the  worldly  interest,  of  the  children,  no 

*  reasons  of  civil  or  social  policy,  could  possibly  justify  the 

*  guardians  of  our  holy  religion  in  lending  their  sanction,  in  any 

*  way  whatever,  to  a  marriage  which  they  believe  impure.’  In 
short,  the  comprehensive  Act  of  oblivion  of  1835  was  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  prohibition  of  this  marriage  affect  to  condemn  it, 
and  indeed  was  consistent  with  nothing  but  a  conviction  that  the 
law  had  been  too  severe,  and  ought  to  be  modified  or  repealed. 
The  result,  we  need  not  say,  was  just  the  reverse,  and  the  Act  of 
1835  made  these  marriages  void  ipso  facto.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  Act  of  legislarion,  in  these  days,  which  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  retrograde. 

‘  We  had  a  law,’  says  an  eloquent  advocate  for  a  change  in  the 
law,  *  which,  though  very  imperiect,  did  allow  ’  [or  rather  did  not 
prevent]  *the  marriage  in  question,  and  we  had  grown  up  in  the 
possession  of  a  liberty,  the  exercise  of  which  was  often  a  great  do¬ 
mestic  advantage,  and  very  seldom  att^ded  with  any  evil,— with  the 
loss  of  status  or  the  peril  of  property.  We  w(Ae  up,  one  morning, 
and  found  to  our  surprise,  that  our  legislation  bad  gone  backwards 
some  centuries.  ....  Are  Englishmen  to  be  blamed  for  trying  to 
alter  what  they  deem  to  have  been  a  robbery  and  a  wrong?  Is  it 
their  fault  that  the  public  has  to  listen  to  arguments  and  discussions 
not  easy  to  conduct  without  offence?  As  to  the  state  of  things,  in 
relation  at  once  to  feeling  and  to  fact,  throughout  England,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  general  sentiment  is  in  favour  of  the  marriage  in 
question,  —  extensively  admitting  its  innocence,  in  many  cases  its 
propriety  and  desirableness, — dying  mothers  breathing  their  wishes 
in  its  favour,  —  and  almost  all  men  deprecating  prohibitory  legisla¬ 
tion.’  (An  Argusnent,  Sfc.,  by  T.  Binney.) 

Such  marriages  at  the  time  of  the  recent  Act  had  already  been 
contracted,  not  only  in  great  numbers,  but  with  sudi  indif- 
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ference  or  rather  sanction  on  the  part  of  society  at  large,  as  to 
show  that  with  whatever  tenacity  individuals  might  cling  to 
antiquated  prejudices  on  the  subject,  the  community  in 
general  was  fast  outgrowing  them.  Such  marriages,  as  a 
general  rule,  were  visited  by  no  evil  consequences.  Similarly, 
the  more  stringent  law  has  not  (grated  in  any  way  to  produce 
a  different  condition  of  the  public  mind ;  perhaps  rather  the 
contrary,  as  Lord  Denman  ob^rves  ;  since  more  general  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  subject  has  tended  to  convince  the  public  that 
the  law  is  utteriy  unreasonable.  Those  who,  from  prudence 
alone,  abstidn  from  contracting  marriages,  which  are  no  longer 
*  voidable’  but  ‘void,’  have,  instead  of  marrying  and  taking 
the  consequences,  commenced  a  very  active  agitation  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  the  law  altogether;  whilst 
those  who  have  no  pecuniary  or  other  civil  consequences  to  fear, 
and  who  are  as  strongly  as  ever,  nay,  more  strongly  than  ever, 
convinced  of  the  moral  propriety,  or  rather  express  divine  permis¬ 
sion,  of  such  marriages,  contract  them  in  greater  numbers  than 
ever.  Those  who  are  rich  enough  go  abroad,  and  get  married 
where  no  such  prohibition  operates  —  which  is  now  the  case 
nearly  all  the  world  over  (for  in  the  Church  of  Rome  dispensa¬ 
tions  are  freely  granted),  except  in  the  enlightened  Greek  Church 
and  in  En^wd !  In  this  case,  Mr.  Denison,  in  a  very  acute 
and  ingenious  pamphlet,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  present 
state  of  the  English  law  is  such  as  to  involve  the  validity  of 
these  marriages. — On  the  other  hand,  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  go  abroad,  evade  the  law  by  means  of  the  bans  and  silence; 
wblle  others  (and  it  is  the  most  serious  point  of  all),  desj^ing  a 
law  which  they  regard  as  iniquitous,  and  despairing  of  a  change 
in  it,  are  tempted  to  live  in  unhallowed  concubinage.  If  the 
Legislature  does  not  speedily  revise  its  law  on  this  subject,  the 
country  seems  very  likely,  as  has  been  the  case  with  so  many 
other  laws,  to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hand  and  to  legis¬ 
late  for  itself;  a  thing  always  to  be  deplored.  But  wh^ 
public  opinion  outgrows  that  of  the  Legislature,  which  can  but 
reflect  it,  and  which  must  reflect  it  sooner  or  later,  such  a  result 
cannot  be  avoided.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
for  some  time  past,  and  at  the  present  moment,  the  current  of 
authority  and  reasoning  is  in  favour  of  legalising  this  class  of 
marriages.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  course. 

The  arguments  on  this  side  appear  to  us  immensely  to  pre¬ 
ponderate,  whether  we  lode  at  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
Nature,  as  contradistinguished  from  Revelation — and  compre¬ 
hending  under  the  word.  Instinct,  Feeling,  Reason, — or  in  that 
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of  Revelation  ;  or  whether,  lastly,  supposing  both  Nature  and 
Revelation  alike  silent,  we  look  at  the  matter  simply  in  the  light 
of  civil  and  political  expediency. 

We  shsill  just  glance  at  the  subject  under  all  these  aspects; 
premising  however,  that  as  this  is  a  nation  (and  may  it  ever 
continue  so !)  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  reverence 
the  Bible  as  a  divine  Revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind, 
the  question,  virtually,  must  and  will  be  decided  by  a  reference 
to  that  supreme  authority.  But  then  it  is  precisely  here  that 
the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of  the  existing  law  most  confidently 
join  issue  with  their  antagonists ;  and  it  is  precisely  here,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  after  an  extensive  inspection  of  the  recent  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  subject,  that  those  antagonists  most  flinch  from  a 
close  contest.  The  advocates  of  repeal  insist,  and  in  our  judg¬ 
ment  most  triumphantly,  that  the  present  law  is  not  only  utterly 
unauthorised  by  the  New  Testament,  but  exists  only  by  absolute 
perversion  of  the  Old.  They  insist,  that  while  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  moral  statute-book  of  the 
Christian,  contains  not  one  syllable  on  the  subject  of  these  mar¬ 
riages,  the  Old  Testament  distinctly  sanctions  them ;  that  this 
has  been  the  uniform  judgment  of  the  Jews  themselves;  that  the 
contrary  can  be  maintained  only  by  explaining  away  the  obvious 
sense  ofLevit.  xviii.  18.,  and  then,  by  having  thus  gagged  Moses, 
founding  on  his  forced  silence  a  prohibition  he  has  iiowhere 
expressed,  by  means  of  ‘inferential  reasoning’  on  what  he  must 
be  supposed  to  have  meant  to  say.  F urther,  in  confirmation  of 
their  view,  the  advocates  of  repeal  argue  that  not  a  syllabic  was 
ever,  so  far  as  c:in  be  known,  uttered  against  these  marriages 
during  the  first  three  centuries — the  best  and  purest  days  of 
Christianity ;  nor  is  any  trace  of  a  prohibition  found  till  we 
come  to  the  so  called  Apostolical  Constitutions,  and  the  petty 
provincial  councils  of  Eliberis,  A.  D.  305,  and  Neo-Caesarea,  a.  d. 
315,  whose  sanction  of  so  much  rubbish  of  other  kinds  ought  to 
make  Christians,  and  will  make  Protestants,  rather  suspicious  of 
their  decrees  than  disposed  to  defer  to  them.  Their  proceedings 
show  but  too  plainly  that  that  foreshadowed  tnut  of  Antichrist, 
*  forbidding  to  marry  ’  in  various  degrees  and  modes  where 
God  had  left  it  free,  was  already  beginning  to  develop  itself  in 
a  corrupt  Church ;  a  tendency  which  at  length  proceeded  to 
construct  such  monstrous  tables  of  prohibited  degrees,  that  it 
became  scarcely  the  question  whom  a  man  might  marry,  but 
rather  whether  he  might  marry  any  body.  As  the  author  of 
'S.vyyevsia  well  puts  it :  *  And  what  do  the  Apostolical  Con- 
‘  stitutions  say?  Not  one  vrord  of  these  marriages  being  con- 
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*  trary  to  God’s  will,  or  to  the  moral  law,  or  invalid.  They 

*  say,  that  a  man  marrying  two  sisters  shall  not  be  admitted  into 

*  holy  orders  ;  and  they  say  precisely  the  same  of  a  man  marrying 

*  an  actress,  a  widow,  or  any  woman  in  second  marriage  —  all 
which  is  perfectly  intelligible  as  read  by  the  subsequent  history 
uf  ecclesiastical  corruption  in  the  same  direction.  The  sun  was 
already  going  down.  *  These  prohibitions  were  the  first  fruits 

*  of  that  spirit  which  ultimately  led  to  marriage  being  altogether 

*  forbidden  to  the  clergy.’  Similar  and  even  stronger  arguments 
are  shown  by  the  same  author  utterly  to  neutralise  the  authority 
of  the  Canons  of  the  little  councils  of  Eliberis  and  Neo- Caesarea. 

The  infatuation  with  which  certain  grave  gentlemen  appeal 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  *  last  fifteen  hundred  ’  years  on 
the  subject  of  marriage,  considering  that  even  they  will  not 
accept  a  hundredth  part  of  the  absu^ities  enacted  on  the  same 
subject  by  the  same  authority  during  the  same  period,  is  incom¬ 
prehensible.  When  they  ask  with  so  much  solemnity,  *  Can 

*  we  suppose  that  such  prohibitions  would  have  been  sanctioned 

*  for  so  long  a  time,  unless  really  founded  in  the  will  of  God  ?  ’ — 
the  answer  is,  ‘  Why,  you  reject  other  prohibitions  of  the  same 

*  authority,  as  manifestly  unsanctioned  by  the  law  of  God  ?  Be 

*  consistent  with  yourselves,  and  go  over  to  B^me  ; — or  rather 

*  you  cannot  go  even  there,  for  such  marriages,  as  Cardinal  Wise- 

*  man  tells  the  Commissioners,  are  not  deemed  prohibited  by 

*  the  law  of  God,  but  are  matter  of  ecclesiastical  regulation,  and 

*  that  therefore  his  Church  readily  grants  dispensation  for  them. 

*  You  cannot  stop  short  of  the  Greek  Church  1’  Indeed,  to 
that  enlightened  authority  (which  forbids  marriage  as  far  as  a 
deceased  wife’s  second  couein,  but  graciously  permits  it  with  the 
daughter  of  a  deceased  wife’s  second  cousin !)  some  of  these 
gentlemen  appeal,  and  they  are  welcome.  None  will  envy 
them ;  people  will  only  reflect  that  it  is  an  indication  of  the 
dreadful  destitution  of  argument  which  led  them  to  fly  to  such 
a  shelter.  Those  who  wi^  to  see  this  argument  further  treated 
may  read  ’S.vyyspsia,  or  the  masterly  examination  of  Mr.  Keble’s 
tract  by  an  ‘  English  Churchman.’  For  ourselves,  we  shall  say 
no  more  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  style  of  argumentation  adopted  by  the  admirers  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  antiquity,  not  only  does  not  admit  of  refutation,  but  is 
irresistible, — only  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  it  is  designed  to 
support.  They  prove,  and  it  is  all  they  do  prove,  that  the  pro¬ 
hibition  in  question  exactly  synchronises  with  the  origin  of 
those  manifold  corruptions  in  the  same  matters,  which  have  for 
so  many  ages  formed  the  plague  and  the  shame  of  the  Christian 
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Church.  Their  party  might  well  say  to  them,  as  Job  to  his 
comforters,  *  Oh  f  that  you  would  altogether  hold  your  peace, 
‘  and  it  should  be  your  wisdom.’ 

Quitting  then  this  *  Serbonian  bog,’  we  shall  briefly  examine 
what  Nature,  Scripture,  and  Exp^iency  have  to  say  on  the 
suUecL 

1.  As  to  Nature.  Few  will  imagine  that  apart  from  the 
presumed  condemnation  of  Divine  Bevelation,  it  would  ever 


have  entered  into  a  human  skull  to  suspect  anything  wrong 
in  unions  of  this  kind.  Consanguinity  there  is  none ;  and  the 
*  horror  naturalis,’  wiiich  so  many  metaphysical  jurists  have  as- 
'serted  against  many  species  of  unicm  where  consanguinity  is 
involved — a  horror,  w^h  whether  *  natural  ’  or  not,  is  certainly 
most  *  rational,’  and  confessed  to  be  so  by  the  practices  and 
maxims  of  almost  the  entire  human  family, — cannot  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  or  to  operate  here;  and  for  this  ample  and 
conclusive  reason,  that  the  marriages  in  question  have  been 
sanctioned  and  practised  among  the  bulk  of  numkind;  among 
the  Greeks  and  Biomans;  among  the  ancient  Jews;  by  the 
Mahometans ;  in  the  Protestant  States  of  Continental  Europe 
— in  the  United  States  of  Ameiica.  As  to  the  Jews,  *  nature  ’ 


spoke  BO  feebly,  that  to  them  a  presumed  divine  interdiction  of 
such  marriages  has  been  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been  ad¬ 
dressed;  and  if  it  were  so  addressed,  it  seems  that  both  Nature 
and  Bevelation  spoke  to  them  in  vain,  for  the  Jews  have  never 
acquiesced,  nor  do  so  now,  in  the  interpretation  of  their  mar¬ 
riage  code  which  prohiUts  such  marriages.  Dr.  Adler,  the 
Chief  Baldii,  declares  in  his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners — 

*  Such  a  marriage,  so  far  from  exposing  the  parties  to  any  re- 

*  proach,  is  considered  proper  and  even  laudable  ;  and  where 

*  young  children  are  left  by  the  deceased  wife,  the  marriage  is 

*  allowed  to  take  place  within  a.  riiorter  period  from  the  wife’s 

*  death,  than  would  otherwise  be  permitted.’  It  was  left  for 
professed  Christiau  Canonists  to  make  that  yoke  which  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  BO  many  respects  glmried  in  breaking,  noore  burden¬ 
some,  in  this  point  at  all  events,  than  did  Moses  huiself. 

Some,  indeed,  talk  mysteriously  enough  of  some  *  natural 

*  instincts  ’  against  such  marriages.  It  ii  a  curious  *  mstinet,* 
certmnly,  which  gives  no  trace  ^  itself  in  the  immense  mi^rity 
of  the  race.  One  gentleman  sagely  remarks,  that  those  who  have 
not  such  *  instincts  ’  are  not  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings  o£ 
those  who  have.  But  then,  if  ^insrincts,’  we  do  not  expect 
them  to  be  found  only  in  a  fraction  of  mankind.  *  Instinct,’ 
as  Falstaff  says,  *  is  a  great  matter;*  no  doubt  it  is ;  but  a  par- 
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tial  ‘  instinct  ’  b  not  easily  comprehended.  A  *  prejudice  ’  of 
association  and  education  can  be. 

So  little  b  any  such  *  instinct  ’  felt  by  those  who,  if  it 
cxbted,  would  feel  it  most,  so  little  b  there  of  any  *  natural  ’ 
repugnance  to  such  unions,  that  it  b  not  uncommon,  in  spite 
of  the  ancient  prejudice  which  the  unwbe  law  has  cherished, 
and  of  the  possible  sufferings  which  it  has  unjustly  entailed,  to 
find  mothers,  in  their  last  hours,  recommending  their  husbands 
to  give  a  sbter  a  mother’s  rights  over  their  children.  Far  from 
being  conscious  of  the  imput^  natural  repugnance,  they  feel  as¬ 
sured  that  they  thus  best  secure  the  happiness  of  their  children. 
They  can  die  with  a  calmer  mind  when  they  know  that  those  they 
love  so  well,  will  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  mere  stepmothers 
aiKi  strangers  ;  that  the  continuity  of  assocbtion  and  affection, 
the  *  sacr^  charm  ’  of  one  family,  will  not  be  rudely  bixAen. 
Instances  of  thb  kind  are  familiar  to  most  who  have  seen  much 
of  life,  and  would,  without  doubt,  be  still  more  frequent,  were 
the  present  unjust  law  repealed.  Thb  natural  and  solicitous 
tenderness,  which  leads  the  dying  mother,  going  on  the  dark 
journey,  to  take  guarantees  (as  it  were)  of  the  unknown  future 
for  the  happiness  of  those  who  are  so  inexpresribly  dear  to  her; 
to  confide  them,  not  to  a  stranger,  but  to  the  tried  affection  of 
a  rister’s  love ;  to  fancy  them,  as  she  departs,  still  linked  to  her 
by  familiar  ties,  b  beautifully  touched  by  several  of  the  writers 
on  thb  subject,  whose  pamphlets  are  placed  at  the  head  of  tins 
Article. 

IL  But  whatever  Nature  may  say  or  not  say,  we  have  con¬ 
ceded,  and  do  again,  that  since  ^e  vast  majority  of  thb  naticm 
beUeve  the  Bible  to  be  the  revealed  will  of  God  to  man,  then  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  such  marriages  are  there  clearly  intmv 
dieted,  and  in  a  way  which  proves  that  the  statute  was  neither 
temporary  nor  local — it  will  be  in  vain  to  inquire  further. 

But  then  it  b  precisely  on  this  ground,  as  already  stated,  that 
the  plea  agunst  these  marriages  b  most  confidently  met ;  and  in 
the  following  manner. 

It  is  alleged  by  those  who  plead  for  the  interdiction  that  such 
marriages  are  forlfidden — though  not  exprettbfj  yet  by  impUca- 
tioH  and  urference;  inasmuch  as  in  the  catalogue  of  pndubitions 
givra  in  Leviticus,  a  man  is  forbidden  to  marry  a  brother’s  wife, 
and  therefore  hb  wife’s  sbter ;  for,  mufatie  mutandis,  the  relation 
is  exactly  the  same.  To  this  it  b  rejoined  that  thb  ‘inferential 
reasoning’  cannot  stand  unless  it  can  neutralise  all  the  foHow- 
ing  arguments  ; — the  last  being  the  distinct  Mosaic  sanction 
such  marriages  in  Levit.  xviiL  1&: — 1.  It  b  by  many  doubt^ 
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whether  Moses  in  these  passages  is  laying  down  any  code  of 
marriage  laws  at  all,  even  for  the  Israelites ;  whether  he  is  not, 
at  least  for  the  most  part,  forbidding  those  promiscuous  and  law¬ 
less  connexions  which  formed  the  ‘  abominations  ’  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  nations,  to  which  he  makes  such  frequent  reference  in 
these  passages ;  and  it  is  by  such  affirmed  that  when  he  forbids 
the  union  with  a  brother’s  wife,  he  really  means  wife  and  not 
widow.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  is 
still  the  opinion  of  many.*  2.  Conceding  that  this  doubt  b 
overruled — though  it  necessarily  introduces  one  more  element 
of  precariousness  into  the  *  inferential'  reasoning — it  is  further 
argued,  that  if  Moses  had  expressly  forbidden,  not  only  the 
marriage  with  a  brother’s  widow,  but  marriage  with  a  wife’s 
sister  (of  which  there  is  not  one  syllable),  it  does  not  follow  that 
all  that  Moses  intended  for  the  Jews  was  intended  for  all  nations, 
and  for  all  time.  How  can  we  know,  it  is  argued,  that  such 
laws  were  not  among  the  many  other  laws,  avowedly  designed 
for  a  particular  dispensation,  ‘  a  peculiar  people,’  and  an  especial 
end,  and  which  are  now  abrogated  among  the^other  hundred 
things  which  Christianity  glories  in  abolishing  ?  How  do  we 
know,  that  according  to  its  true  cosmopolitan  and  catholic 
character,  Christianity  does  not  remit  us  to  construct  our  mar¬ 
riage  code  solely  on  the  basis  of  those  restraints  of  consan¬ 
guinity,  which  have  their  foundation  in  the  conditions  of  uni¬ 
versal  humanity,  and  on  the  views  of  an  enlarged  expediency 
dependent  on  the  circumstances  and  usages  of  each  nation  ?  3. 
That  conceding,  but  for  argument’s  sake  only,  that  Moses  in¬ 
tended  to  forbid,  and  to  forbid  universally,  marriage  with  a 
brother’s  widow — except  where  (strangely  enough)  men  were 
enjoined  to  marry  her, — it  is  justly  argued  by  Lord  Denman  and 
others,  that  we  have  no  title  in  interpreting  the  code  of  ISIoses, 
any  more  than  that  of  any  other  legislator,  to  extend  his  pro¬ 
hibitions  by  fanciful  analogies  to  any  cases  but  those  which  he 
has  expressly  mentioned,  amongst  which  marriage  with  a  de¬ 
ceased  wife’s  sister  is  nowhere  found.  If  we  are  at  liberty  thus 
to  extend  his  statutes  by  analogy,  there  is  no  limit  to  our  infer- 

•  This  view  of  the  subject  is  ably  maintained  in  the  pamphlet  by 
J.  P.  Brown- Westhead,  M.P.  It  was  advocated  with  uncommon  con¬ 
troversial  ability  by  Mr.  John  Fry,  in  a  little  volume  published  first 
in  1756,  and  republished  in  1773.  It  is  now  extremely  scarce.  The 
author  contends,  and  Sir  William  Jones  agrees  with  him,  that  certain 
phrases  in  Levit.  xviii.  (erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  marriage)  are 
never  so  employed  elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  or  by  the  Orientals,  but  to 
wanton  impurity  ;  and  that  the  phrases  which  denote  marriage  are  of 
a  precisely  opposite  description. 
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cnees ;  and  it  was  precisely  by  such  an  assumed  liberty,  that 
the  canonists  of  the  middle  ages  burdened  the  marriage  law 
with  intolerable  absurdities.  4.  It  is  urged  that  we  have  indi¬ 
cations  in  the  language  of  Moses  himself  that  he  never  intended 
us  thus  to  indulge  iu  inferential  deductions  ;  for  if  this  was  the 
case,  then,  as  Michaelis  has  justly  remarked,  he  himself  has 
made  several  *  repetitions  which  are  very  useless ;  ’  on  the  one 
band,  in  mentioning  analogous  cases  where  we  might  have 
inferred  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  specifying  in  the  latter 
of  the  two  different  places  in  which  he  lays  down  his  prohibi¬ 
tions  (Lev.  xviii.  and  xx.),  just  the  very  same  cases  which 
had  been  already  specified.  ‘  Now,’  as  this  writer  says,  ‘  had 

*  they  been  meant  merely  as  examples  of  degrees  of  rclation- 

*  ship,  it  would  have  been  more  natural  to  have  varied  them,’ 
and  to  have  introduced  some  of  the  converse  cases  in  the 
second  statement  * :  whence  we  may  infer  that  Moses  never 
intended  us  to  indulge  our  ingenuity  in  inferential  extensions 
of  his  laws,  to  any  other  cases  than  those  he  has  expressly 
named.  5.  It  is  urged.  If  you  tcill  thus  reason  from  in¬ 
ference  and  analogy,  why  w’ill  you  not  carry  out  your  theory 
on  similar  principles  ?  Why  will  you  not  include  many  cases 
of  consanguinity  (as  with  much  more  reason  you  may)  whidi 
yet  the  law  openly  tolerates?  Why,  especially,  do  you  not 
absolutely  interdict  all  marriages  of  first  and  second  cousins 
(as  did  the  consistent  ancient  councils  you  so  often  quote), 
since  these,  being  related  by  blood,  are  more  nearly  of  kin 
than  a  wife’s  sister  ?  6.  It  is  urged,  why  do  you  not,  if  you 
will  abide  by  Moses,  adopt  his  supposed  law  throughout? 
Since  the  violation  of  the  law  which  forbade  marriage  with  a 
brother’s  widow  was  expressly  permitted,  or  rather  enjoined  in 
certain  cases, — a  pretty  clear  proof,  by  the  way,  that  there  was 
nothing  of  a  moral  nature  involved  in  such  prohibition,  as  well 
as  an  indication  that  the  whole  law  was  restricted  to  the  dis¬ 
pensation  of  which  it  formed  a  part, — why  do  you  not  carry 
out  your  analogy,  and  permit  the  marriage  of  a  brother’s  widow 
and  a  wife’s  sister  in  similar  cases?  and  if  it  be  replied  that 
that  relaxation  evidently  depended  on  the  peculiar  laws  and 

*  Of  the  recklessness  or  the  ignorance  with  which  men  will  make 
assertions,  we  have  an  instance  in  -the  oft-repeated  argument  (in 
proof  that  we  must  extend,  by  analogy,  the  cases  specified  by  Moses), 
that  he  has  forbidden  marriage  with  the  mother^  but  has  not  forbidden 
marriage  with  the  daughter,  and  that  we  must  supply  it.  Yet  in  the 
17th  verse,  he  forbids  a  man  to  take  to  wife  ‘a  woman  and  her 
‘  daughter.’  Now  if  a  man  marries  his  ovm  daughter,  we  rather  think 
he  has  violated  this  law  in  the  most  execrable  of  all  possible  forms. 
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usages  of  the  Jews,  it  is  again  ui^ed,  that  this  is  to  depart  from 
your  strict  principle  of  interpretation,  and  is  an  answer  which 
applies  with  equal^force  to  the  law  altogether, — to  the  rule,  and 
the  exception  to  the  rule.  7.  But  if  it  be  further  argued,  as 
it  has  been  by  some,  *  Oh  but  the  relaxation  just  referred  to 

*  would  go  further  than  those  who  taunt  us  with  not  making  it, 

*  would  hke ; — for  in  the  cases  in  question,  the  law  not  to  marry 

*  a  brother’s  widow  was  not  only  relaxed,  but  the  brother  was 

*  enjoined  to  marry  her ;  and  this  would  not  be  always  “  oon- 

*  renient"  or  “agreeable”  to  our  opponents ;  ’  the  answer  is,  ‘Very 

*  likely ;  but  w^t  is  that  to  you  and  your  inferences  f  If  you 

*  will  have  the  law  as  Moses  gave  it,  you  are  least  of  all  bound  to 

*  find  out  whether  your  consistency  be  pleasant  or  convenient  to 

*  your  opponent.  Be  consistent  in  your  “inferential  reasoning,” 
‘  and  do  not  check  it  and  spur  it  just  as  the  whim  suits  you.’  If 
it  be  further  said,  *  But  this  regulation  clearly  depended  on  the 
‘  national  usages  of  the  Jews;  our  circumstances,  our  customs, 
‘  our  laws  of  property  are  altogether  different  from  theirs ;  ’  it  is 
again  replied,  that  this  is  an  argument  which,  for  aught  we  can 
see,  will  equally  evince  the  limited  and  national  character  of  the 
prohibition  alt(^ether.  You  stay  your  inferential  reasoning  just 
where  you  think  proper ;  suffer  others  to  suppose  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  carried  quite  so  far.*  8.  But  while  all  this  would  have 
to  be  said,  if  Moses  had  been  simply  silent  in  relation  to  the 
supposed  marriage,  it  is  alleged  (and  this  is  the  principal  point) 
that  Moses  is  not  silent ;  that  he  has  by  clear  implication  sanc¬ 
tioned  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister;  and  that  hence  the 
inferential  reasoning,  most  precarious  at  the  best,  becomes  some¬ 
thing  much  worse,  —  a  downright  impertinence.  Whatever 
inferences  analogical  reasoning  may  conjecture  might  have  been 
implied  or  must  have  been  implied  in  Moses’  silence,  fall  to  the 


•  With  those  (and  unhappily  there  are  such)  who  evade  this  argu¬ 
ment  by  aSSecting  to  say  that  they  clearly  perceive  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  marry  a  brothers  widow,  or  a  wife’s  sister,  is  a  part  of  the 
moral  law,  and  therefore  in  itself  of  universal  and  eternal  obligation 
on  humanity,  and  yet  say  at  the  same  moment,  that  though  part  of  the 
moral  law,  God  was  pleased  to  enjoin  the  breach  of  the  former  pro¬ 
hibition,  and  dispensed  with  the  latter  altogether  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  Jews,  to  whom  alone  these  laws  had  been  given ;  with  those 
who  are  acute  enough  to  determine  that  to  be  in  its  nature  moral, 
which  to  the  immense  majority  of  mankind  appears  perfectly  arbitrary, 
and  then  are  presumptuous  enough  to  say  that  God,  for  a  very  in¬ 
significant  purpose,  dispensed  with  it,  sober  men  can  have  no  argu¬ 
ment.  Men  who  can  thus  assert  must  be  either  above  reason  —  as 
inspired,  or  below  it  —  as  insane. 
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ground.  In  the  eighteenth  verse  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of 
Leviticus,  he  forbids  the  Jews  (to  whom,  be  it  recollected, 
polygamy  was  permitted)  to  take  two  sisters  to  wife  daring  the 
lifetime  of  both,  but  allows  marriage  with  two  sisters  successively. 
To  this  litigated  text,  but  one  consistent — nay,  in  relation  to 
the  whole  b^ing  of  the  Mosaic  institute,  only  one  tolerable — 
meaning  can  be  given,  and  that  is  the  one  given  in  the  text  of 
our  English  version.  It  is  impossible  here  fully  to  enter  into 
the  grounds  of  that  criticism,  but  the  principal  points  on  which 
the  question  turns  will  be  found  in  the  note  below.* 


*  The  criticism  on  this  text  lies,  after  all,  in  a  nutshell,  and  even 
the  unlearned  reader  may  judge  which  is  the  best  interpretation.  The 
words  in  our  translation  are,  *  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her 

*  sister  to  vex  her  ....  besides  the  other  in  her  lifetiijte*  Now  we  are 
told  that  a  wife  to  her  sister  might  be  rendered,  thou  shalt  not  ‘  take 

*  one  to  another*  &c. :  for  that  the  phrase  ‘  wife  to  a  sister,’  was  often 
an  idiomatic  expression  among  the  Hebrews,  (tantamount  to  ‘  one  to 
‘  another,*  among  ns,)  where  pairs  of  correspondent  things  were 
spoken  of,  as  the  ‘  two  cherubim,’  the  *  couples  ’  of  curtains  in  the 
Tabernacle,  and  so  on.  This  is  true;  but  then  in  such  cases,  not  only 
are  the  things  inanimate,  showing  us  that  the  phrase  is  idiomatic; 
but  what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  the  things  are  mentioned,  that 
are  thus  to  be  taken  or  not  taken  together.  The  question  is,  if  we  thus 
interpret  the  phrase  here,  —  what  are  not  to  be  taken  together  ?  The 
answer  ought  to  be,  for  any  thing  this  rendering  shows,  why  nothing 
in  particular!  If  it  be  said,  why,  we  must  interpret  it  —  thou  shalt 
not  take  ‘  one  woman  ’  or  *  wife  to  another ;’  then,  as  several  critics 
have  well  observed,  this  is  to  take  half  the  phrase  literally,  and  half 
as  a  tropical  idiom !  It  may  moreover  be  said,  that  the  word  here 
rendered  *  sister,*  is  just  the  same  word  as  has  been  rendered  ‘  sister’ 
through  all  the  preceding  verses ;  and  further,  that  the  ancient  ver¬ 
sions  —  the  LXX  among  the  rest  —  translate  the  verse  as  in  our 
version.  Though  these  translators  have,  like  ours,  rendered  the 
phrase  as  an  idiom  in  passages  where  the  things  are  mentioned  that 
require  it,  and  are  inanimate,  they  never  dreamed  that  it, would  be 
proper  to  translate  it  as  such  here.  But,  it  is  yet  more  important  to 
remark,  that  if  it  be  allowed,  that  by  a  violation  of  grammatical  pro¬ 
priety,  and  by  a  strange  mixture  of  the  literal  and  idiomatic,  the  verse 
may  be  made  to  mean,  *  thou  shalt  not  take  one  woman  to  another,’  then 
not  only  is  the  phrase  ‘  in  her  lifetime’  an  utterly  unmeaning  addition, 
(for  when,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  could  the  wives  be  taken 
*  to  one  another  ’  except  in  the  lifetime  6f  the  first  ?)  but,  as  we  have 
proceeded  to  urge  above,  this  interpretation,  as  declaring  a  direct 
prohibition  of  polygamy,  is  at  war  with  the  obvious  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  Institute  and  the  Hebrew  History.  He  who  would  see  this 
part  of  the  subject  admirably  handled,  may  consult  ‘  Michaelis’s  Com- 
‘  mentaries  on  the  Law  of  Moses,’  or  his  work  expressly  on  the 
‘  Marriage  Laws.’  A  brief  but  capital  note  of  Grotius  may  also  be 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  a  decided  preponderance  of  the  best 
modem  critics  is  in  favour  of  the  ordinary  meaning ;  that  the 
Jewish  interpreters  are  in  favour  of  it ;  that  the  ancient  versions 
are  in  favour  of  it;  that  the  most  learned  authorities,  even 
those  who  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  present  law,  admit  that  it  is 
the  most  natural  translation  of  the  passage,  though  a  few  think 
another  may  be  admitted ;  that  many  of  the  highest  names  among 
Romanists,  English  Churchmen,  and  Dissenters,  alike  contend 
that  it  is  the  most  natural  and  only  proper  rendering.*  Such 
rendering,  again,  is  in  harmony  with  the  Pentateuch,  and  alone 
is  so,  both  as  regards  the  sanction  of  such  marriages  and  the 
limitation ;  as  regards  the  sanction,  since  the  Patriarch  Jacob 
had  been  permitted  to  contract  such  a  marriage,  which  is  surely 
odd  (to  say  the  least)  if  it  was  intended  to  be  forbidden  to 
all  men  in  all  times;  and  as  regards  the  limitation,  inasmuch 
as  the  experiment  of  simultaneous  marriage  with  two  sisters, 
was  not  in  that  instance,  nor  was  likely  to  be  in  any,  very 
fmitful  of  happiness.  Indeed,  it  seems  natural  to  imt^ne  that, 
legislating  for  a  nation,  among  whom  polygamy  was  to  be 
tolemted,  but  regulated,  the  case  of  the  patriarch  was  specially 
in  the  eye  of  the  legislator  in  this  very  enactment.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  only  other  translation  of  the  disputed  verse  at 
all  consistent  with  the  notion  that  Moses  is  laying  down  laws 
about  marriage  at  all,  is  at  war  with  the  whole  spirit,  letter,  and 
meaning  of  many  laws  and  regulations  of  his  institute ;  for  it 
goes  upon  the  supposition  that  Moses  is,  in  fact,  not  speaking  of 
*  sisters’  at  all,  but  of  any  two  women;  and  that  he  is  just 
pronouncing  a  pointed  and  absolute  prohibition  of  polygamy ; 
yes  —  of  polygamy !  That  is,  we  are  to  believe  that  what 
was  notoriously  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  — practised  by  them 


consulted  on  Levit.  xviii.  18.,  Annotationes  ad  V.  T. ;  where  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  not  allowing  a  polygamising  nation  to  take  two  sisters  to  wife 
at  the  same  time,  though  they  might  take  any  other  two  women,  is 
epigrammatically  expressed  in  ten  words :  ‘  Sicut  acerrima  dicuntur 
‘  esse  fratrum  odin,  sic  et  aemulationes  sororum.’ 

*  Of  the  many  attempts  to  explain  away  this  verse  in  consistency 
with  the  prohibition  theory,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  said,  in  the 
recent  debate  in  the  Lords,  ‘that  bis  impression  was  that  they  in- 
‘  dicated  a  very  strong  desire  to  accommodate  the  construction  of 

*  Scripture  to  a  preconceived  opinion,  and  that  if  such  preconceived 

*  opinion  had  not  existed,  such  a  construction  would  never  have  been 

*  adopted.’  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  an  in¬ 
telligent  advocate  of  the  prohibition  who  does  not  admit  that  this  verse 
sanetions  these  marriages  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Jetcs.have  cor¬ 
rectly  interpreted  the  verse. 
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before  Moses,  during  the  time  of  Moses,  and  after  Moses, — 
which  he  every  where  recognises,  and  expressly  regulates  and 
legislates  for,  —  which  is  associated  with  the  names  of  the  patri¬ 
archs,  and  with  most  of  the  judges  and  sovereigns,  of  ancient 
Israel,  was  pointedly  and  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  lawgiver, 
*  amongst  those  abominations  of  the  Canaanites,’  which  were  to 
be  punished  with  death  I  Certainly  we  cannot  say  in  this  case 
‘  credat  Judaeus :  ’  for  the  Jew  has  never  believed,  nor  will  ever 
believe,  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  their  ancient  law. 

But  the  old  plea  is  again  urged ;  by  ‘  inferential  reasoning  * 
we  must  conclude  these  marriages  interdicted :  since  what 
difference  can  there  have  been  between  a  brother’s  widow  and  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister? 

But  this  supposed  identity  of  cases  is  the  Trpdnov  yJrevSos, 
the  fundamental  fallacy,  of  the  whole  reasoning.  Every  system 
of  law  must  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  usages,  and 
customs  of  the  nation  for  which  it  is  intended  ;  and  a  marriage 
code  above  all.  It  is  likely  that  it  will  present  some  anomalies 
even  in  itself,  and  contain  some  provisions  utterly  unfit  for  the 
literal  adoption  of  all  mankind.  And  can  we  suppose  that  this 
is  not  likely  to  be  eminently  the  case  in  an  Oriental  nation  ? 
where  the  condition  of  the  sexes  is  so  peculiar  ?  where  polygamy 
is  commonly  practised,  and  allowed,  and  legislated  for?  Further, 
among  the  Hebrews,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  meet  with 
such  anomalies  arising  out  of  their  peculiar  laws  of  inheritance 
and  property,  and  the  many  other  peculiarities  by  which  it  was 
designed  that  they  should  be  separated  from  all  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  What  can  be  a  greater  anomaly,  for  example,  than  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  that  very  marriage  of  a  brother’s 
widow,  on  which  all  this  inferential  refinement  is  based — a 
marriage  generally /oriiddew,  but  in  some  cases  enjoined!  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  it  can  be  safe  or  right  to  adopt  with 
literal  exactness  a  marriage  code  provided  for  a  nation  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  situated,  or  indeed  for  any  nation  in  which  polygamy  is  a 
recognised  practice  ?  In  truth,  unlikely  as  it  may  appear  to  one 
of  our  ‘  inferential  ’  reasoners,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  prohibition  to  marry  a  brother’s  widow,  and  the  permission 
to  marry  a  wife’s  sister — anomaly  as  it  appears — most  naturally 
and  consistently  grew  out  of  that  very  social  condition  of  the 
Jews,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  or  similar  in  Europe. 
Michaelis  thinks,  and  in  our  judgment  justly,  that  tkiQ  prohibition. 
io  marry  a  brother’s  widow  in  general,  and  the  injunction  to  do 
it  as  the  exception,  sprang  both  the  one  and  the  other  out  of 
those  laws  of  heritage,  which  did  not  at  all  affect,  nor  had  any 
bearings  upon,  the  analc^ous  relation  of  a  wife’s  sister.  Other 
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anomalies,  again,  both  in  the  Jewish  and  other  Oriental  nations, 
would  arise  out  of  the  peculiar  conditions  of  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  between  men  and  women.  Excluding  those  cases  in 
which  all  thought  of  marriage  is  rejected  at  once  by  the  natural 
feelings  and  common  sense  of  all  mankind,  the  prohibitions  of 
remoter  unions  would  appear  to  have  depended  far  less  on 
degrees  of  affinity,  than  on  the  degree  of  ordinarily  permitted 
familiarity  between  the  parties.  Now  amongst  Oriental  nations, 
where  women  are  so  jealously  secluded  from  public  gaze,  and 
none  is  permitted  to  be  ‘  unveiled,’  except  before  the  nearest 
relations,  the  liberty  of  appearing  unveiled,  seems,  in  many 
cases,  to  have  determined  the  limits  within  which  the  liberty  of 
marriage  should  be  restricted,  and  not  the  degree  of  affinity. 
As  Michaelis  has  ingeniously  remarked,  speaking  of  the  Arabs 
and  their  traditionary  usages,  converted  by  Mahomet  into  a 
written  law :  *  The  cases  in  which  the  veil  is  dispensed  with, 

*  precisely  agree  with  the  Mosaic  prohibitions,  when  not  ex- 

*  tended  by  inferences  beyond  the  express  letter  of  his  laws ;  ’ 
and,  therefore,  as  the  wife’s  sister  is  not  permitted  to  be  seen 
unveiled  among  the  Arabs,  with  them,  as  among  the  Jews, 
marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister  is  permitted. 

In  an  Oriental  nation,  it  was  natural  to  limit  the  prohibitions 
by  some  such  rule,  founded  on  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  female 
sex.  It  was  necessary  to  surround  the  few  women  who  might 
be  familiarly  seen,  with  associations  which  might  exclude  all 
temptations  to  corrupt  influence  by  prohibiting  ^1  hope  of  mar¬ 
riage;  whereas  it  would  not  be  necessary  in  other  nations.  The 
mere  fact  of  the  general  seclusion  of  women  in  Oriental  nations, 
tends  to  stimulate  passion,  in  the  case  where  the  familiar  vision 
of  a  woman’s  face  is  allowed;  and  the  ludicrous  haste  with 
which  Orientals  will  be  enamoured,  from  merely  catching  a 
glimpse  of  a  beautiful  face,  is. familiar  enough  to  the  reader  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  But  all  this  is  utterly  inapplicable  in  a 
country  in  which  every  woman,  and  all  sorts  of  women,  go  un¬ 
veiled;  where  we  see  with  equal  freedom  and  famiharity, 
brother’s  wives,  and  wives’  sisters,  and  aunts,  and  nieces,  and 
cousins  innumerable.  The  mere  sight  of  a  pretty  face  is  no 
such  summons  to  us,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  to  an  Oriental,  to  fall 
straightway  in  love;  *in  that  case,’  as  Michaelis  observes, 
‘  men  would  have  rather  too  much  to  do.’  In  fine,  the  whole 
relations  of  the  sexes  among  the  Hebrews,  being  totally  diflerent 
from  what  they  are  in  a  country  where  harems  and  poly¬ 
gamy  are  absolutely  unknown,  we  must  expect  to  find  some 
regulations  in  their  marriage  code  which  would  be  anoma¬ 
lous,  viewed  merely  in  relation  to  itself,  and  many  which  it 
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wonld  be  utterly  preposterous  to  adopt  in  our  own.  Thus  it 
might  be  very  proper  for  Moses  generally  to  forbid,  but  in  many 
cases  to  enjoin,  marriage  with  a  brother’s  widow,  and  permit  it 
with  a  wife’s  sister,  without  any  prohibition  at  all;  and  thus, 
too,  this  *  inferential  ’  reasoning,  founded  on  perverted  analogies, 
becomes  in  the  highest  degree  precarious. 

But  whether  we  can  find  the  reasons  for  which  Moses 
permitted  the  marriage  in  question  or  not,  or  even  if  we 
cannot  imagine  any  reasons  at  all,  that  does  not,  and  cannot, 
set  aside  the  only  fair,  legitimate,  consistent  interpretation  of 
Lev.  xviii.  18.  To  this  interpretation  an  immense  array  of  the 
most  enlightened  commentators,  with  Grotius  and  Michaelis  at 
their  head,  and  including  the  most  eminent  names,  whether  of 
continental  Europe  or  the  United  States,  subscribe ;  and  it  is 
getting  more  and  more  diflBcult  to  find  any  scholar  of  repute 
contending  that  the  verse  can  be  otherwise  fairly  explained.  If 
that  verse  does  not  sanction  these  marriages,  let  the  advocates 
of  prohibition,  instead  of  appealing  to  the  decrees  of  supersti¬ 
tious  councils,  and  the  nonsense  of  the  Greek  Church,  fairly 
reply  to  the  criticisms  which  have  united  the  suffices  of  so 
many  eminent  men  in  the  most  various  communions  and  sections 
of  Christendom.  Till  the  prohibitionists  get  rid  of  this  verse, 
they  may  expect  that  the  stream  of  public  opinion  will  be  more 
and  more  against  them. 

To  those  then,  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  marriage 
code  of  Moses,  fairly  interpreted  (supposing  this  chapter,  of 
Leviticus  designed  to  be  such,  and  for  all  time),  the  mar¬ 
riages  in  question  are  amply  justified ;  while  to  those  who  do 
not  admit  that  the  marriage  code  of  Moses,  being  devised  for 
an  Oriental  and  polygamist  nation,  is  in  all  respects  precisely 
the  fitting  model  for  Christians,  the  argument  is  superfluous. 
They  may  justly  say,  however,  to  their  adversaries  —  ‘You 
‘  have  appe^ed  to  Moses’  judgment-seat,  to  Moses  you  shall 
*  go.’  The  marriages  in  question,  it  is  alleged,  are  clearly  per¬ 
mitted  by  a  text  which  cannot  be  interpreted  to  mean  other¬ 
wise,  without  making  nonsense  of  the  Mosaic  institute.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  evaded  only  by  the  most  precarious 
‘  inferential  ’  reasoning ;  —  reasoning,  which  first  infers  that 
this  pltun  text  could  not  have  meant  what  it  plainly  does,  and 
must  mean  something  else  inconsistent  with  many  of  the  plainest 
parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  it  is  inferred  that  its  natural 
meaning  is  at  variance  with  something  else  which  Moses 
never  said,  but  which,  again,  he  is  inferred  to  have  meant  to 
say ;  and  thus  having  ‘  inferentially  ’  procured  the  silence  of 
Moses,  when  he  is  not  silent, — or  rather  having  stopp^  his 
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mouth — it  is  again  inferred,  that  though  he  has  not  prohibited 
the  marriages  in  question,  he  assuredly  meant  to  do  so,  because 
he  has  forbidden  other  marriages  within  a  similar  degree  of 
affinity ;  where  it  is  once  more  inferred  that  there  could  have 
been  no  reasons  for  any  such  anomalous  enactments,  founded 
on  a  state  of  society  and  a  condition  of  the  sexes  so  utterly  un¬ 
like  our  own ;  though  the  Hebrews  were  a  nation  to  whom 
polygamy  was  permitted,  and  whose  laws  of  property  were  so 
very  peculiar,  that  this  very  law  which  forbids  the  marriage 
supposed  to  be  analogous  with  that  of  a  wife’s  sister,  actually 
admitted  the  anomaly  of  enjoining  it  in  many  cases; — after  all 
which,  this  curious  inferential  reasoning  lastly,  infers,  that  the 
whole  marriage  code  of  Moses,  enacted  for  this  Oriental  and  po- 
lygamising  nation,  was  intended  equally  for  all  other  nations, 
and  to  the  end  of  time !  There  is  hardly  any  conclusion  in  the 
world  that  may  not  be  proved  by  such  reasoning  as  this ;  it  is 
matched  only  by  that  ancient  sorites,  by  which  it  was  proved 
that  the  child  of  Themistocles  governed  the  world;  for  the 
child  of  Themistocles  governed  his  mother;  and  his  mother 
governed  Themistocles ;  and  Themistocles  governed  Greece ; 
and  Greece  governed  the  world.  Ergo,  §*c. 

Those  who  accept  the  authority  of  Moses  on  the  subject,  and 
to  whom  it  clearly  appears  that  the  marriages  in  question  are 
not  only  not  interdicted,  but  expressly  permitted  by  his  law ; 
who  believe  that  false  analogy  and  false  inference  have  misinter¬ 
preted  and  perverted  him,  and  thus  misled  Christian  legislators 
(unlike  the  Apostles)  not  to  relax,  but  to  aggravate  its  rigour, 
ought  to  be  solicitous  that  the  law  should  be  Instantly  altered, 
so  as  at  least  not  to  contradict  that  authority,  the  supremacy  of 
which  they  acknowledge.  The  fear  of  innovating  on  the  Divine 
Law,  which  has  so  often  been  alleged  for  the  continuance  of  the 
present  prohibition,  ought  to  be  transferred  to  tlic  other  side ; 
the  fear  of  allowing  what  God  has  been  falsely  supposed  to  have 
forbidden,  ought  to  be  counteracted  by  the  fear  of  forbidding 
what  he  has  clearly  allowed.  It  is  no  less  an  infringement  of 
his  authority  ‘  to  add  to  ’  than  *  to  take  away  from  ’  his  com¬ 
mands  ;  to  lay  upon  the  necks  of  men,  under  the  pretext  of  his 
authority,  a  yoke  which  he  has  not  imposed,  than  to  break  one 
which  he  has.  "When  it  is  asked,  therefore,  by  our  opponents, 

*  Will  you  innovate  on  the  Divine  Law  ?  ’  we  are  called  upon  to 
reply,  *  No;  neither  will  we  tolerate  you  in  so  doing.’  For 
our  own  parts,  we  conscientiously  believe  that  of  this  prohi¬ 
bition  it  may  be  said,  *  It  makes  void  the  law  of  God  by  man’s 

*  tradition.’ 

IIL  As  to  expediency.  While  we  contend  that  here,  too. 
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the  great  preponderance  of  argument  is  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of 
the  law,  we  frankly  concede  that  a  more  plausible  argument 
can  be  constructed  for  it  than  under  any  other  aspect  of  the 
subject.  But  it  is  only  plausible.  First,  it  is  said  that  the 
opportunities  of  corruption  afforded  by  intercourse  so  familiar 
and  so  intimate  as  that  with  a  wife’s  sister  must  be,  might  be 
abused  by  vicious  men ;  that,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  en¬ 
circle  the  relation  with  associations  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
marriage  in  question ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  law  can  effect  this 
by  forbidding  these  marriages,  even  though  there  be  nothing 
immoral  about  them.  But  this  is  a  great  fallacy.  Neither  this 
law,  nor  any  other,  which  merely  forbids  such  marriages  without 
heittg  able  to  make  them  felt  to  be  immoral,  can  prevent  any 
such  evib  as  those  just  adverted  to.  Nay,  as  has  been  well 
observed,  the  impossibility  of  marriage  is  more  likely  to 
lead  to  the  evil  than  its  possibility;  since  a  man  would 
not  wish  to  seduce  her  whom  he  intended  to  marry.  If, 
indeed,  the  law  by  merely  calling  these  marriages  by  odious 
names,  could,  *as  facts  show  it  cannot,  fill  the  public  mind 
with  the  feelings  and  associations  with  which  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  regards  incest,  then  the  argument  from  political  and 
social  expediency  would  have  a  little  force.  For  even  the 
bad  as  well  as  the  good  would  be  usually  restrained  by  such 
associations ;  no  danger  would  be  incurred  of  an  illicit  attach¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  vicious,  and  no  possibility  of  an 
honourable  passion  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous.  But  while 
the  law  is  thus  impotent  to  transform  the  convictions  of 
men,  it  does  not  prevent  the  former  from  gratifying  his  evil 
propensities,  and  simply  imposes  on  the  latter  an  undesirable  re¬ 
striction  ;  it  limits  a  liberty  which  should  be  allowed  every  man, 
without  preventing  its  abuse  by  those  who  will  abuse  it,  and 
visits  with  its  penalties  those  who  would  not  abuse  it !  We 
may  add  that,  looking  at  the  restriction  purely  in  the  light  of 
expediency — to  which  we  at  present  confine  ourselves —  we  do- 
not  see  that  it  is  more  necessary  in  this  case  than  in  many 
other  cases  to  which  it  ought,  on  this  reasoning,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  For  whereas  the  presence  of  some  female  friend — 
often  a  cousin — is  pretty  nearly  as  common  in  a  family  as  that 
of  a  wife’s  sister,  we  may  ask,  would  it  be  expedient,  on  this 
same  ground  of  policy,  and  to  prevent  abuses,  to  enact  that 
none  shall  marry  a  wife’s  friend  aiter  his  wife’s  death,  and  to 
strive  artificially  to  surround  these  unions  also  with  the  asso¬ 
ciations  of  ‘incest’?  This  subject  has  been  well  Illustrated 
by  an  ‘  English  Churchman,’  in  a  review  of  Mr.  Eeble’s 
pamphlet.  ‘  Is  married  life  in  England,’  he  asks,  *  so  profligate 
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*  and  80  peculiar  that  sister8-in-law  require  a  protection  by  le~ 

*  gal  prohibition  which  other  women  do  not  need  ?  ’  it  is 
also  well  treated  in  Xvyyiveus,  and  in  the  pamphlet  of  Lord 
Denman. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  said :  while  it  is  eminently  de^‘ 
able  that  a  wife’s  sister  should  be  in  a  condition  to  take 
charge  of  a  widower’s  children,  what  modest  woman  will  do  so, 
when  she  is  conscious  that  it  may  lead  a  gossiping  world  to 
make  all  sorts  of  remarks  on  the  possible  or  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  *  so  near  and  endearing  a  relation?  ’  The  answer 
is.  First,  that  the  law  never  has  regulated,  nor  ever  will  re¬ 
gulate,  this  matter.  It  has  never  been  felt  that  the  law  has 
given  such  protection  that  a  young  widower  and  a  young  sister- 
in-law  shall  permanently  keep  house  together,  if  it  can  be 
helped ;  decency  and  a  sense  of  propriety  forbid  it,  and  the  law 
cannot  and  never  will  overrule  it.  In  cases  where  it  cannot  be 
helped,  as  among  the  poorer  classes,  the  thing  must  be  done,  simply 
because  if  the  wife’s  sister  does  not  take  charge  of  the  children, 
nobody  will.  But,  secondly,  in  cases  where  ‘these  reasons 
(quite  irrespective  of  the  law)  do  not  operate,  there  is  no  more 
reason  why  a  wife’s  sister  should  not  take  charge  of  a  widower’s 
family  without  such  an  imaginary  cordon  sanitaire,  than  why 
any  other  lady  should  not ;  and  the  same  objection  (if  it  were 
worth  a  farthing)  really  applies  as  much  to  the  latter  as  the 
former.  Now,  in  hundred  of  cases  every  year,  that  ‘  near 

*  relation  ’  with  the  latter  does  lead  to  second  attachments  not 
quite  so  el^ble  for  the  children  as  marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister. 
Yet  we  never  perceived  that  any  exquisite  modesty,  any 
wonderful  sensitiveness  to  idle  gossip,  keeps  any  woman  of 
sense  from  undertaking  such  duties,  if  it  be  necessary  and 
otherwise  proper  for  her  to  perform  them.  Widowers  are  never 
obliged,  for  aught  we  can  see,  turn  themselves  into  nursery¬ 
maids  and  governesses,  because  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  single 
ladies  who  will  undertake  the  perils  and  adventures  of  such  an 
unknown  future ; — which  may  so  very  likely  lead  on  to  love  and 
marriage,  and  if  not  to  that,  to  gossip,  perhaps  even  to  scandal  I 

*  As  to  the  allowance  of  the  marriage  in  question  depriving 

*  widowers  of  the  assistance  of  the  deceased  wife, — why  should 

*  it  ?  Is  a  widower,  then,  to  be  permitted  to  have  no  lady  in  his 

*  house,  but  one  that  he  must  not  marry  ?  May  not  many  a 

*  lady,  who  is  obliged  to  take  a  situation  as  a  hireli^,  be  as  pure, 

*  virtuous,  and  delicate  as  any  sister  of  any  widower’s  wife  that 

*  ever  lived :  and  is  she  to  become  the  object  of  scandal  because 

*  she  presides  over  a  widower’s  establishment  and  takes  care  of 
‘  his  children  ?  The  propriety  of  a  ^ter-in-law  living  with  a 
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*  widower  depends,  even  now,  with  all  the  advantages  of  a  pro- 

*  hibitory  law,  much  more  on  character  and  age  than  on  legisla- 
‘  tion.  Whether  the  young  widower  of  six  or  eight  and  twenty 
‘  should  have  his  sister-in-law  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 

*  living  with  him,  will,  with  prudent  parents,  be  determined  on 

*  very  different  grounds  than  the  mere  existence  of  Lord  Lynd- 

*  hurst’s  Act.  ’  * 

But  it  may  be  further  smd,  that  the  argument  refutes  itself; 
it  is  utterly  self-destructive.  The  law  as  it  teas,  actually  prohi¬ 
biting  these  marriages  without  attaining  its  end,  did,  in  faett 
make  the  position  of  every  woman  assuming  these  duties  much 
more  irksome  than  if  there  had  been  no  law  at  all,  and  yet  it 
did  not  prevent  them  from  encountering  those  duties,  .where 
other  considerations  than  the  law  did  not  prevent  them.  Every 
woman  who  undertook  the  charge  of  her  sister’s  children  knew 
very  well,  from  the  facte  of  the  previous  hundred  or  two  years, 
that  the  possibility  —  in  many  cases  the  probability — of  mutxud 
attachment  might  be  the  consequence  of  that  relation ;  that  if 
she  felt  and  inspired  an  honourable  passion,  and  resisted  the 
law,  she  was  inviting  acute  and  prolonged  suffering  for  both 
parties ;  that  if  she  yielded  to  her  affections  as  so  many  did — 
and  as  she,  if  she  had  a  grain  of  sense,  must  see  she  might  pos¬ 
sibly  do,  she  subjected  herself  to  the  inconveniences  and  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  law,  such  as  they  were.  And  yet  this  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  wives’  sisters  from  undertaking  the  discharge  of  duties  so 
necessary  and  so  sacred.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  if  they  did 
not  refrain  from  this  performance  of  a  plain  duty,  out  of  the  fear 
of  the  possibility  of  contracting  a  disadvant^eous  marriage, 
and  of  encountering  far  more  ^ious  gossip  and  more  odious 
scandal  than  if  there  had  been  no  law  on  the  subject,  they  will 
be  deterred  by  the  contingency  that  this  relation  might  possibly 
lead  to  an  honourable  marriage,  or  to  gossip  of  a  very  silly  and 
harmless  kind  compared  with  that  which  now  often  assails  her  ? 
So  strong  are  the  claims  upon  woman’s  love  in  many  such 
cases,  that  she  must  abjure  her  nature  if  she  refuse  to  listen 
to  them,  out  of  any  such  fear  of  the  world's  idle  gossip. 

While  such  considerations  as  these  neutralise  the  plea  from 
expediency  in  favour  of  prohibition,  other  considerations  from 
that  same  expediency  are  strongly  agmnst  it.  1.  Supposing  no 
higher  law  to  step  in  (which  for  the  present  we  assume,  but  have 
endeavoured  to  prove),  then,  as  Archbishop  Whately  has  justly 
observed,  it  is  in  itself  inexpedient  to  restrict  by  arbitrary 
enactment  the  liberty  of  marriage.  2.  That  it  is  doubly  inex- 
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pedient  to  do  this,  in  relation  to  marriages  which,  still  supposing 
no  higher  law  against  them,  are  often  the  most  advantageous  of 
all,  inasmuch  as  they  best  secure  the  happiness  of  motherless 
children;  and,  3.  The  prohibition  is  especially  oppressive  to 
those  classes  whose  children,  as  already  said,  must  have  their 
mothers’  sisters  for  their  protectors,  or  have  none  at  all;  in 
which  cases,  unless  the  law  —  which  it  plainly  cannot — inspire 
the  community  with  the  idea  that  such  marriages  are  forbidden 
by  Scripture,  the  prohibition  continually  tempts  men  to  break 
or  evade  the  laws  of  their  country,  or,  worse  still,  to  live  in 
open  concubinage. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  argument  from  expediency j  that  so 
far  as  experience  can  certify  any  thing,  these  marriages  are  not 
productive  of  any  of  the  evil  results  which  it  has  been  prognosti¬ 
cated  they  must  produce.  The  Marriage-Law  Reform  Associ¬ 
ation  have  addressed  letters  to  a  number  of  judges,  magistrates, 
and  clergymen  of  all  denominations  in  the  States  of  America,  and 
their  testimony  is  unanimous  —  that  they  know  of  no  prejudicial 
consequences  which  arise  from  such  marriages ;  that  they  are 
regarded  with  no  public  disapprobation  whatever;  and  that 
there  is  no  public  law  against  them  throughout  the  entire 
states  of  the  Union  except  one.  Amongst  those  who  give  their 
decided  opinion  in  favour  of  these  marriages,  are  the  late  la¬ 
mented  Judge  Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  and  the  Protestant 
Bishop  M‘llvainc.  Similar  testimonies  os  to  fact,  have  been 
given  by  eminent  authorities  in  nearly  every  state  of  continental 
Europe.  It  is  strange,  as  Lord  Denman,  shrewdly  observes, 

*  that  the  ill  consequences  of  a  practice  should  be  unknown 

*  where  it  exists,  and  assumed  as  certain  only  where  it  is  not 

*  practised  or  is  prohibited  by  law.’  We  heartily  wish  our  ob¬ 
jectors  would  ponder  a  little  more  attentively,  the  evils  which 
arise  from  such  marriages  being  prohibited,  but  prohibited  in 
vmn.  The  absence  from  soci^  evils  where  they  are  permitted 
is  pretty  plain  from  testimony ;  the  evils,  where  they  are  con¬ 
tracted  without  being  permitted,  are  pretty  plain  from  expe¬ 
rience.  These  evils  are  instructively  set  forth  in  the  Blue 
Book,  in  the  testimony  of  many  excellent  clergy  of  all  parties 
and  of  no  party  in  the  Church,  and  of  the  most  various  deno¬ 
minations  out  of  it,  as  well  as  by  many  solicitors. 

On  the  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Denison,  entitled  *  The  Validity  of 

*  Marriages  with  a  Wife’s  Sister,  celebrated  abroad,’  we  have 
no  space  to  make  any  remark.  It  is  characterised,  how'ever,  by 
acute  and  ingenious  reasoning,  and  we  must  say,  with  Lord 
Denman,  the  case  really  presents  a  very  perplexing  question 
fot  our  Courts  to  decide.  But  we  are  not  solicitous  to  show 
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how  the  law,  which  has  been  a  piece  of  bungling,  may  be 
evaded ;  our  object  has  been  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the 
law  itself  should  be  revised.  That  day,  we  cannot  think,  will 
be  long  deferred.  All  our  countrymen,  who  are  really  anxious 
for  the  authority  of  the  law  of  God  which  they  profess  to  respect ; 
for  the  welfare  of  the  many  who  are  injuriously  affected  by  the 
law  as  it  stands ;  for  the  interest  of  public  morality,  which  must 
suffer  from  the  continued  operation  of  a  law,  which  being  at 
variance  with  deep  convictions  of  large  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  must  be  ineffectual, — ought  to  make  up  their  minds  either 
one  way  or  the  other ;  and  almost  any  of  the  publications  at  the 
head  of  this  Article  will  put  them  in  a  condition  to  do  so.  That 
of  Lord  Denman,  the  Notes  to  the  charge  of  Archdeacon  Hare, 
the  publications  of  Mr.  Binney,  Mr.  Denison,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  Mr.  Beaumont,  and  the  pamphlet  entitled  are  all 

distinguished  in  no  ordinary  degree  by  cogency  of  argument 
and  force  of  expression.  To  these  may  be  added  two  remark¬ 
ably  able  pamphlets,  one  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eadie,  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  other  by  *  an  Elder  of  the  Free 
*  Church,’  who,  even  without  Dr.  Ch^mers  and  Dr.  Eadie,  to 
whose  authority  he  appeals,  seems  quite  able  to  champion  his 
own  cause.  But  a  score  or  two  of  very  able  publications  might 
be  added  to  the  above  list. 

We  shall  conclude  this  Article  with  the  eloquent  peroration 
of  Lord  Denman ;  — 

*  If  the  Act  has  notoriously  failed  in  its  operation ;  if  these  mar¬ 
riages,  though  discountenanced  by  the  Legislature,  have  become  more 
numerous,  not  only  among  the  lower  classes,  a  large  proportion  of 
whom  must  ever  remain  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  this  and  similar 
interference  by  law  with  freedom,  but  among  the  cultivated,  the 
thoughtful,  the  conscientious,  the  exemplary;  if  the  stigma  set  by 
the  law  is  not  stamped  by  the  public  opinion ;  if  the  offenders  are  as 
well  received  as  before,  and  are  even  respected  for  acting  on  a  just 
view  of  Scriptural  texts  perverted  by  erroneous  interpretation;  in 
such  case  it  will  surely  be  more  politic  to  make  the  law  consistent 
with  reason,  then  to  persevere  in  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  bend 
reason  to  arbitrary  law,  to  vex  and  persecute  where  we  cannot  pre¬ 
vent,  to  “  curse  whom  the  Lord  has  not  cursed,  and  to  defy  whom 
"  He  has  not  defied.”  ’ 
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Art.  IIL  —  1.  Life  of  R.  Walker y  Perpetual  Curate  of  Seath- 
wedte.  By  the  Rev.  R  Parkinson,  B.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Bees  College.  London:  1843. 

2.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  on  Education  in  Wales.  Lon^* 
don:  1847. 

3.  Wales.  By  Sir  Thomas  Phillips.  London :  1849. 

4.  Report  of  the  Society  for  providing  additional  Clergymen  in 
the  Diocese  of  Llandaff.  London:  1852. 

Tn  the  liveliest  and  most  graphic  of  all  histories,  there  are  few 
passages  more  lively  or  more  graphic  than  that  in  which 
our  great  historian  sketches  the  condition  of  the  clergy  between 
the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution.  Nor  is  there  any  other 
portion  of  his  work  which  has  subjected  Mr.  Macaulay  to  more 
angry  criticism.  He  has  been  accused  of  exaggeration  and  of 
caricature ;  of  mistaking  the  exceptions  for  the  rule ;  of  making 
satirical  lampoons  the  basis  of  historical  statements ;  and  even 
of  intentionally  misrepresenting  the  evidence  which  he  cites, 
out  of  a  desire  to  degrade  the  clerical  order.  His  assailants, 
before  they  disputed  the  accuracy  of  his  picture,  and  even 
denied  the  possibility  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  which  he 
portrays,  would  have  done  more  wisely  if  they  had  examined, 
not  only  the  records  of  the  past,  but  the  facts  of  the  present. 
Instead  of  forming  their  conclusions  from  what  they  saw  around 
them  in  the  wealthier  districts  of  southern  or  central  England, 
they  should  have  made  acquaintance  with  the  mountain  soli¬ 
tudes  of  Wales,  or  the  wild  moorlands  of  Cumberland.  There 
they  would  have  found  even  yet  existing  not  a  few  specimens  of 
a  clergy  whose  circumstances  aod  position  a  few  years  ago  might 
be  accurately  represented  in  the  very  words  of  that  celebrated 
description  to  which  we  have  referred. 

*  The  Anglican  priesthood,’  says  Mr.  Macaulay,  *  was  divided 

*  into  two  sections,  which  in  acquirements,  in  manners,  and  in 

*  social  position,  differed  widely  from  each  other.  One  section, 

*  trained  for  cities  and  courts,  comprised  men  familiar  with  all 

*  ancient  and  modem  learning  .  .  .  men  of  address,  politeness, 

*  and  knowledge  of  the  world ;  men  with  whom  Halifax  loved 

*  to  discuss  the  interests  of  empires,  and  from  whom  Dryden 

*  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  he  had  learned  to  write.  The 

*  other  section  .  .  .  was  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  con- 

*  sisted  chiefly  of  persons  not  at  all  wealthier,  and  not  much 

*  more  refined,  than  small  farmers  or  upper  servants.  .  .  .  The 
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‘  clei^y  [in  these  rural  districts]  were  regarded  as  a  plebeian 
‘  class.  ...  A  waiting  woman  was  generally  consider^  as  the 

*  most  suitable  helpmate  for  a  parson.  .  .  .  Not  one  liring  in 

*  fifty  enabled  the  incumbent  to  bring  up  a  family  comfortably. 

‘ ...  It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admitted  into  the 

*  kitchen  of  a  great  house,  and  regaled  by  the  servants  with 
‘  cold  meat  and  ale.  His  children  were  brought  up  like  the 

*  children  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  His  boys  followed 
‘  the  plough,  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.’  We  have  only 
to  change  the  verbs  in  this  passage  from  the  past  tense  into  the 
present,  and  it  will  be  a  faithful  representation,  not  of  the 
Anglican  priesthood  in  the  last  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  of  the  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  clergy  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  of  no  inconsiderable  number 
at  the  present  time. 

A  description,  then,  of  the  haluts  and  manners,  the  education 
and  social  position,  of  these  mountain  clergy  is  not  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  the  historian.  Yet  if  that  description  could  serve  no 
other  end  than  to  gratify  historical  curiosity,  we  should  never 
have  undertaken  it ;  for  it  is  far  more  punful  than  it  is  curious, 
to  witness  any  case  of  failure  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beneficent  of  our  national  institutions — the  Parochial  System 
of  the  Church ;  and  we  cannot  investigate  the  condition  of  our 
mountain  districts  without  perceiving  that  such  a  failure  has, 
at  least  partially,  occurred.  Under  these  circumstances,  no 
mere  curiosity  would  lead  us  to  probe  the  wounds  of  the  Church. 
If,  indeed,  the  evils  which  we  lament  were  incurable,  we  should 
veil  them  from  the  light  in  reverential  silence.  Nay,  if  we  saw 
no  sign  of  amendment,  we  might  abstmn,  in  hopeless  discourage¬ 
ment,  from  suggesting  remedies  where  there  was  no  wish  for 
cure.  But  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  Many  of  the  worst 
abuses  are  already  rooted  out;  others  are  much  abated.  A 
description  which  would,  fifty  years  i^o,  have  suited  almost  tho 
whole  of  Wales,  and  many  counties  m  the  north  of  England, 
must  now  be  limited  to  the  most  impoverished  districts  of  the 
former,  and  the  wildest  r^ons  of  the  latter.  The  realms  of 
clerical  neglect  are  shrinking  before  the  advance  of  civilisation 
and  the  efforts  of  conscientious  men.  Yet  this  improvement 
may  be  rendered  more  rapid,  and  these  reformers  may  be  aided, 
by  co-operation  from  without.  Such  co-operation  can  only  be 
expected  from  an  enlightened  public  opinion ;  and  public  op- 
nion  requires  a  fuller  ^owledge  of  the  facts  for  its  enlighten¬ 
ment.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  this  knowledge  that 
we  enter  upon  the  subject. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  account  of  the  Rural 
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Clei^y  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  would  apply  almost  verbatim 
to  the  Mountain  Clergy  of  the  present  century.  We  may  add 
that  this  condition  of  things  originates  in  the  same  cause  which 
he  assigns  for  it;  namely,  the  inadequacy  of  the  parochial 
endowments.  But  here  we  must  guard  against  misconception. 
Let  it  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  we  consider  poverty 
a  degradation  to  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  God  forbid  that 
wealth  should  be  necessary  to  the  ministry  of  a  religion  which 
made  the  poor  of  this  world  rich  in  faith  —  a  religion  whose 
apostles  were  Galilean  fishermen.  A  clergy  may  be  very  ill- 
endowed,  and  yet,  by  a  judicious  system  of  organisation  and 
discipline,  and  by  a  proper  provision  for  its  education,  it  may 
command  not  only  the  love  of  the  poor,  but  the  respect  of  the 
rich.  The  efficiency  of  the  Scotch  establishment  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  is  a  decisive  proof  of  this.  But  if  we 
have  a  clei^y  taken  from  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  and  left 
in  indigence,  without  education,  without  superintendence,  with¬ 
out  organisation,  and  without  discipline,  then  it  will  inevitably 
become  despised  and  despicable.  Not  that  a  priesthood  of 
vulgar  paupers  is  in  reality  more  contemptible  than  a  hierarchy 
of  well-bred  Sybarites ;  for,  in  the  sight  of  God,  Leo  X.  was 
TOrbaps  more  despicable  than  Tetzel;  but  that  the  cultivated 
Epicurean  will  be  able  to  veil  bis  faults  under  a  more  decent 
disguise.  The  careless  and  undevout  members  of  an  unedu¬ 


cated  peasant  clergy  will  retain  the  low  tastes  and  coarse  vices 
of  the  class  from  which  they  sprang ;  and  the  zealous  (who  at 
the  best  must  be  a  minority)  will  disgust  their  more  intelligent 
parishioners  by  an  illiterate  fanaticism.  These  may  be  followed 
by  the  ignorant,  but  will  be  ridiculed  by  the  educated ;  those 
will  be  deservedly  despised  by  rich  and  poor  alike.  When  men 
who  are  ap})oint^  by  the  State  to  be  the  religious  guides  and 
examples  of  the  people  thus  forfeit  both  the  respect  of  the 
wise  and  the  esteem  of  the  gc^d,  the  object  of  their  mission  is 
defeated. 


But,  before  we  proceed,  we  ought  to  notice  the  objection 
which  will  be  made  to  our  views  by  some  good  men,  whose 
disgust  has  been  excited  by  the  ISIammon-worship  too  often 
seen  in  a  rich  establishment,  and  who  fancy  that  they  might 
get  rid  of  worldly  clergymen  if  they  could  get  rid  of  wealthy 
endowments.  Those  who  imagine  this  forget  that  poverty  does 
not  secure  zeal,  and  that  fasting  must  be  voluntary  to  foster 
self-denial.  Poor  benefices  are  as  great  a  temptation  to  the 
peasant  as  rich  bishoprics  to  the  peer.  Secular  motives  are  not 
excluded  by  small  emoluments,  but  only  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  lower  class.  If  we  could  expect  that  the  ministers  of  the 
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Gospel  would  be  all,  or  most  of  them,  men  of  apostolic  life  and 
apostolic  wisdom,  their  apostolic  poverty  would  relieve  them 
from  many  trammels;  and  their  lowly  origin,  while  it  enabled 
them  better  to  sympathise  with  the  humblest,  would  command 
the  reverence  of  every  rank ;  for  no  real  vulgarity  can  exist  in 
him  who  is  the  devoted  servant  of  God.  Lancashire,  amongst 
all  her  worthies,  boasts  none  worthier  than  the  poor  and  igno¬ 
rant  Walker  of  Seathwaite.  But  such  men  are  necessarily 
exceptionaL  In  regulating  a  great  national  institution,  we 
must  consider  the  effect  of  circumstances,  not  upon  apostolic 
individuals,  but  upon  the  multitude;  we  must  deal  with  men 
as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  If  no  man  were  to  be 
admitted  to  tlie  ministry  who  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  Paul  or  a 
Bernard,  a  Xavier  or  a  Wesley,  we  must  give  up  established 
churches  and  parochial  systems  altogether.  No  human  regu¬ 
lations  can  raise  the  general  mass  of  any  great  profession  above 
the  weaknesses  of  ordinary  humanity ;  but  a  wise  macl^ery 
may,  nevertheless,  create  a  body  of  parochial  ministers,  who, 
though  falling  below  the  ideal  standard,  may  confer  a  thousand 
blessings  on  the  nation. 

We  repeat  then,  that  poverty,  though  in  a  Church  perfectly 
organised  and  provided  with  all  requisite  machinery,  it  would 
not  neccssaHly  degrade  the  clergy,  yet  has  been,  under  our 
existing  system,  an  actual  cause  of  their  degradation.  In 
mountain  countries,  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  consequently 
the  value  of  the  tithe,  must  always  be  smaller  than  in  more 
fertile  districts.  But  this  necessary  poverty  has,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  been  much  increased  by  spoliation.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  tithes  of  many  parishes  were  alienated  to 
monastic  bodies;  and  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed, 
the  tithes,  instead  of  reverting,  as  they  should  have  done,  to  the 
parochial  clergy,  were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  other  parties. 
It  is  strange,  that  the  Church  was  most  robbed  in  the  very 
localities  where  it  was  originally  poorest.  The  tithes  thus 
alienated  from  the  parochial  clergy  amount  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor  to  a  third  of  the  whole ;  in  St  Asaph  and  Llandaff  to 
half ;  and  in  St  David’s  (which  has  been  most  despoiled),  to 
four-sevenths  of  the  whole.  In  the  diocese  of  Carole*,  four 
parishes  out  of  five  (199  out  of  249).have  been  stripped  of  more 
than  half  their  tithes,  and  154  stripped  of  the  whole.  In 
Durham,  147  parishes  out  of  260  have  been  entirely  deprived 

*  We  include  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  the  portions  of  Lancashire 
and  Westmoreland  prospectively  transferred  to  it  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 
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of  tithes.*  In  Wales  there  are  282  benefices  in  which  the 
clergyman’s  annual  income  is  below  100/.,  and  527  benefices  in 
which  it  is  below  150/.  In  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  the 
number  of  livings  below  150/.  is  290  out  of  419,  or  about  three 
in  every  four;  and  167  of  these  are  below  100/.  In  Durham, 
62  livings  cut  of  260  are  below  150/.  In  Carlisle,  which  is  the 
poorest  of  all,  out  of  249  livings  151  are  below  150/1,  and 
95  (nearly  half)  are  below  lOOi 

But  the  actual  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  these  districts  has 
been  even  greater  than  that  which  the  above  statistics  would 
lead  ns  to  suppose.  For,  till  very  recently,  it  was  the  practice 
to  accumulate  the  richer  benefices  in  a  few  favoured  bands,  and 
to  leave  only  the  refuse  for  distribution  among  the  mass  of  the 
cleigy.  The  bishops  of  half  a  century  ago  seem  to  have  been 
absolutely  without  a  conscience  in  the  disposal  of  their  prefer¬ 
ment.  Their  best  livings  and  stalls  were  usually  bestowed  in 
leashes  upon  their  sons  or  nephews;  and  when  these  were 
satisfied,  the  benefices  next  in  value  were  similarly  strung 
together  in  favour  of  some  Episcopal  chaplun  or  college  friend. 
Sir  T.  Phillips  gives  the  following  examples  of  such  abuses, 
selected  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  which  was  published  twenty  years  ago.  At  that  time, 
a  single  ecclesiastic  held  the  following  preferment;  in  the 
diocese  of  St.  David’s  three  rectories,  including  five  parishes ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Gloster  one  rectory,  including  three  parishes ;  in 
the  diocese  of  Biistol  one  prebendal  stall.  Another  individual 
held  two  rectories  in  St.  David’s,  a  prebend  of  Su  David’s,  two 
perpetual  curacies  in  St.  David’s,  an  archdeaconry  in  St.  David’s, 
and  a  prebend  of  Brecon.  Another  held  a  rectory  in  Bangor, 
a  perpetual  curacy  in  "Winchester,  and  two  vicarages  in  St 
David’s.  Another  held  a  stall  in  St  David’s,  the  chancellorship 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  a  rectory  in  Durham,  and  a  perpetual 
curacy  in  Durham.  Another  held  a  stall  in  St  David’s,  a 
rectory  in  Salisbury,  a  stall  at  Wells,  and  a  rectory  in  Win¬ 
chester.  Another  held  a  rectory  in  St.  Asaph,  a  rectory  in 
Durham,  a  second  rectory  in  St.  Asaph’s,  a  vicarage  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  and  a  stall  at  Norwich,  and  his  income  from  these  five 
preferments  amounted  to  4000/.  a  year.f 


*  In  Durham,  however,  many  of  these  perpetual  curacies  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  endowed  from  other  sources,  though  they  have  lost  their 
tithes. 

f  For  other  gross  cases,  see  Phillips,  p.  214 — 217.  Canon  Williams 
of  St.  Asaph,  in  a  visitation  sermon  recently  published,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  former  state  of  things  in  that  diocese.  ‘  The 
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We  ougVt  not,  however,  to  mention  these  abuses  without 
stating  that  they  belong  to  the  past,  and  are  rendered  impossible 
for  the  future,  not  o^y  by  the  higher  sense  of  duty  which 
animates  the  dispensers  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  but  also  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  against  pluralities,  which  was  passed  in 
the  present  reign,  with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
Episcopal  bench.  Nevertheless,  the  consequences  of  these  past 
transgressions  still  exist ;  the  law  must  respect  vested  interests ; 
and  the  pluralists  created  by  a  less  conscientious  age  will 
cumber  the  ground  for  a  few  years  longer.* 

These  pluralities  probably  reduced  the  average  income  of  the 
Welsh  cleigy  in  the  poorer  countries,  twenty  years  ago,  to 
below  100/.  a  year.  In  the  English  mountains,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  still  not  much  higher  than  this.  Now  it  is  plain  that 
no  parent  whose  means  enable  him  to  give  his  son  a  liberal 
education,  will  educate  him  for  a  profession  in  which  his 
probable  income  would  be  (at  the  best)  under  200/.  a  year.  The 
cost  of  an  English  University  education,  including  school  as 
well  as  college,  ranges  between  1000/.  and  3000/. ;  1500/.  may 
be  considered  a  moderate  estimate.  But  a  parent  would  clearly 
be  making  a  bad  investment  fur  his  son,  if  he  sank  1500/.  for 
him  in  a  way  which  only  produced  a  life  income  of  150/., 
cbaiged  with  the  condition  of  performing  certain  professional 
duties.  In  fact,  be  might  purchase  a  life  annuity  chaiged  with 
no  conditions  at  all,  on  better  terms.t  Hence  it  follows,  that 
the  parochial  clergy  of  districts  so  ill  endowed  as  those  we  have 
described,  must  be  mainly  drawn  from  classes  below  the  gentry. 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  we  find  that  they  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  sons  of  farmers  or  small  tradesmen,  who  do  not  differ  in 
habits  or  education  from  their  parents,  brothers,  and  cousins. 

‘  best  preferments  were  notoriously  given  with  reference  to  some 
‘  political  or  family  influence.  Even  within  my  own  recollection  of 
‘  many  parts  of  this  diocese,  clerical  non-residence  appeared  to  be  the 
‘  rule,  and  residence  the  comparatively  rare  exception.  The  spiritual 
*  care  of  the  parishioners  was  entrusted  to  curates,  engaged  at  stipends 
‘  disgracefully  low.  Even  in  their  case,  residence  was  not  invariably 
'  enforced,  and  they  often  travelled  several  miles  to  perform  their 
‘  Sunday  duty.  On  week  days  the  intercourse  between  the  pastor  and 
‘  his  flo^  was  in  great  measure  suspended.  ....  Nor  was  it  always 
‘  considered  necessary  to  preach  even  a  single  sermon  on  Sundays.’ 

*  Out  of  56  parishes,  in  the  North  of  Pembrokeshire,  33  were  still 
without  a  resident  clergyman  in  1847.  See  Educ.  Com.  Rep.  i.  p.  24. 

t  It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  English  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  education  are  daily  ordained  to  curacies  of  less  value  than 
this ;  because  their  curacies  are  only  the  first  step  in  their  professional 
life,  just  as  an  ensigncy  is  the  first  step  in  a  military  career. 
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But  it  muet  be  remembered,  that  amongst  this  nistic  hierar¬ 
chy  are  to  be  found,  scattered  here  and  there,  some  clergymen 
of  rank  and  fortune,  some  of  professional  eminence,  some  of 
European  reputation.  So  groundless  is  that  cavil  which  accuses 
Mr.  Macaulay  of  inconsistency  in  representing  two  orders  of 
men  so  widely  different  from  each  other  as  existing  side  by  side 
in  the  same  profession.  The  very  difference  which  he  describes 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  regions  of  which  we  write.  Thus, 
while  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  was  adorned  by  the  science  and 
piety  of  Dean  Milner,  and  the  acute  logic  of  Archdeacon  Paley, 
the  mass  of  the  inferior  clergy  were,  in  manners  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  scarcely  raised  above  the  Cumbrian  peasantry  ;  and  even 
now,  within  sight  of  those  cathedrals  which  we  associate  with 
the  names  of  Copleston  and  Thirlwall,  indigenous  pastors  are  to 
be  found  who  cannot  speak  English  grammatically,  and  who 
frequent  the  rural  tavern  in  company  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers. 

It  is  this  latter  class  of  clergy  which  forms  our  present 
subject.  Their  numbers  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  between 
700  and  800  in  Wales*,  and  about  200  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land.!  The  features  which  we  have  to  notice  are  strikingly 


*  We  have  ascertained  that  out  of  100  cleigymen  in  the  diocese  of 
Bangor,  taken  at  random,  in  November  1852,  there  were — sons  of 
clergymen,  29;  sons  of  other  gentlemen,  30;  sons  of  farmers  or 
tradesmen,  41.  That  is,  two*iifths  are  the  sons  of  farmers  or  trades¬ 
men.  We  believe  the  proportion  in  St.  Asaph  is  about  the  same. 
Now  in  1852  there  were  (including  curates)  in  the  diocese  of  Bangor, 
169  clergy,  and  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  221  clergy.  Hence,  two- 
fifths  of  these,  or  about  150  of  the  North  Welsh  clergy,  are  the  sons 
of  the  lower  classes.  But,  probably,  a  third  of  this  number  have  re¬ 
ceived  an  Oxonian  education,  os  servitors  of  Jesus  College  (a  circum¬ 
stance  which  does  not  exist  in  South  Wales.)  Hence  we  may  deduct 
50  from  the  class,  as  being  better  educated  than  the  rest,  and  reckon 
the  peasant  clergy  in  North  Wales  as  100.  In  South  Wales  the 
livings  below  1^/.,  and  the  curacies,  are  almost  invariably  held  by 
this  class  ;  and  many  of  the  livings  of  higher  value  also.  So  that  if 
we  reckon  all  the  curacies,  and  all  the  holders  of  livings  below  150/., 
as  belonging  to  the  peasant  clergy,  we  shall  still  understate  their 
number.  Now  in  Llandaff  diocese  this  will  make  their  number  219, 
and  in  St.  David's  402.  So  that  we  shall  have  621  in  South  Wales, 
and  in  the  whole  of  Wales  their  number  will  amount  to  721. 

!  We  have  151  livings  in  Carlisle  below  150/.,  most  of  which  are 
not  above  70/.  or  80/. ;  adding  to  these  30  curates,  we  have  181.  In 
the  adjacent  hills  of  Durham  and  Ripon  dioceses,  there  may  be  about 
80  more  of  the  same  class.  So  that  in  all  they  may  amount  to  260. 
In  other  parts  of  England,  livings  of  120/.  a  year  would  be  held  by 
gentlemen  of  private  fortune,  who  take  such  small  preferment  from  a 
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similar  in  both  localities ;  but  wc  shall  speak  first  and  chiefly  of 
that  which,  from  its  size  and  quasi-national  jieculiarities,  is  of 
most  importance — the  Principality  of  Wales. 

'  A  friend  of  ours  was  consulted,  not  long  since,  by  a  shop¬ 
keeper  in  a  Welsh  provincial  town,  concerning  the  prospects  of 
his  second  son.  *  I  am  thinking,  sir,’  said  he,  *  of  sending  him 
‘  into  the  Church.  His  brother  is  a  clever  lad,  and  takes  well  to 

*  the  business,  but  I  can’t  make  anything  of  this  one.  1  thought 

*  to  set  him  up  in  trade,  but  he  hasn’t  the  head  for  it  But 

*  I  fancy,  sir,  he  might  soon  learn  enough  to  be  ordained.’  But, 
notwithstanding  some  recruits  of  this  kind  from  the  commercial 
interest,  the  chief  supply  of  clergy  is  derived  from  the  farming 
class ;  probably  because  the  shopkeepers,  by  pushing  their 
children  in  trade,  can  give  them  a  better  provision  than  the 
Chnrch  would  offer.  The  general  character  of  the  small  farmers 
among  the  Welsh  mountains  has  been  indicated  in  the  Beports 
of  the  Educational  Commissioners.  They  are  there  described 
as  ignorant,  and  addicted  to  intemperance;  and  their  house¬ 
holds  are  said  not  unfrequently  to  exhibit  scenes  of  the  coarsest 
immorality.*  In  such  a  home  the  future  pastor  may  receive 
the  moral  training  of  his  childhood,  and  imbibe  his  earliest 
views  of  life;  those  views  which  abide  by  us  to  our  latest 
hour.  In  very  many  cases  his  father  is  a  dissenter ;  but  that 
does  not  prevent  him  from  bringing  up  one  of  his  sons  to  be  a 
clergyman  —  for  it  is  his  duty  to  provide  for  his  family —  and  a 
mountain  living,  though  but  a  poor  maintenance,  may  be  rather 
better  than  a  mountain  farm. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  thirty  years  ago,  David  Jenkins,  a. 
small  farmer  in  Brecknockshire,  resolved  to  bring  up  his  son. 
Evan  for  the  Church ;  and  let  us  attempt  to  follow  the  lad 
through  his  subsequent  course,  educational  and  ministerial,  till 
he  obtained  a  benefice.  Young  Evan  acquired  the  art  of 
reading  at  the  Sunday  school  attached  to  the  nearest  meeting, 
house.  In  due  time  he  learnt  what  was  called  English  (which,, 
however,  he  was  never  taught  to  translate  into  his  vernacular 
tongue  t)  at  some  day  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  when  he  must  be  sent  to  a  gnunmar  school. 
Such  schools  were  scattered  over  the  wildest  portions  of  the 
Principality,  by  the  benevolence  of  former  ages;  and  though 

love  for  the  work  ;  but  this  is  seldom  the  case  in  the  Northern  hills. 
We  may,  however,  suppose  some  slight  deduction  from  the  above 
260,  on  tliis  score. 

*  See  £d.  Com.  Rep.  i.  p.  21.,  and  Rep.  iii.  p.  61.  and  p.  334. 

f  See  Educational  Reports,  passim. 
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thej  have  suffered  much  from  the  negligence  of  trustees,  and 
have  many  of  them  sunk  into  a  state  of  shameful  inefficiency, 
still  they  continue  in  most  cases  to  exist.  In  those  days  the 
College  of  Lampeter  was  not  in  existence,  and  these  grammar 
schools  formed  the  chief  places  of  education  for  the  deigy, 
some  of  them  being  specially  licensed  for  that  purpose. 
pupils  of  these,  when  they  h^  completed  the  prescribed  course, 
were  by  a  singular  misnomer  called  literates.  In  such  a  semi¬ 
nary  Evan  learnt  to  talk  broken  English,  and  perhaps  to 
construe  Caesar.  There  too  he  gained  the  power  of  stumbling 
through  a  chapter  of  his  Greek  Testament,  and  was  crammed 
with  such  a  store  of  theology  as  satisBed  the  easy  requirements 
of  a  Welsh  examining  chaplain.  He  was  now  qualifi^  to  enter 
holy  orders.  But  one  indispensable  condition  must  first  be 
satisfied ;  he  must  obtain  a  title  ;  that  is,  he  must  be  nominated 
to  a  curacy  by  some  incumbent.  In  the  days  of  which  we 
speak,  the  demand  for  such  titles  exceeded  the  supply.  And  in 
order  to  obtain  this  passport  to  their  profession,  the  young  can¬ 
didates  for  ordination  were  willing  to  undertake  curacies  for  the 
smallest  possible  salary.  But  here  the  law  interposed ;  for  it 
enacts  that  no  curate  shall  receive  less  than  a  certain  stipend, 
fixed  according  to  the  population  and  value  of  the  benefice ;  and 
lest  any  evasion  should  be  practised,  both  incumbent  and  curate 
are  required  to  make  and  sign  a  solemn  declaration  to  the 
bishop,  that  the  former  intends  bond  fde  to  pay,  and  the  latter 
to  receive,  the  whole  amount  of  salary  specified.  We  grieve  to 
say  that  this  declaration,  when  made  by  Welsh  curates  and  in¬ 
cumbents,  was  too  often  deliberately  false.  We  have  beard  of 
instances  in  which  the  curate  agreed  to  serve  for  a  salary  of  5/., 
while  he  solemnly  affirmed  in  his  declaration  that  he  intended 
bond  jide  to  receive  50L  Nay,  such  was  the  state  of  morality 
amongst  this  class  of  clergy,  that  these  frauds  were  unblushingly 
avow^,  and  treated  as  matters  of  course.  We  will  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Evan  Jenkins  escaped  this  snare,  and  obtained  holy 
orders  without  resorting  to  fraudulent  pretences.  He  was  en¬ 
gaged  (we  may  suppoee)  at  the  lowest  l^al  salary  by  one  of  the 
non-resident  pluralists  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  to  feed 
the  few  poor  sheep  who  were  left  by  their  shepherd  in  the 
wilderness.  In  this  employment  the  following  years  of  hie  life 
were  spent  Being  a  young  and  healthy  man,  he  contrived  in 
a  short  time  to  combine  the  charge  of  two  neighbouring  parishes 
with  his  own.  Thus  he  had  every  Sunday  to  serve  three 
churches,  each  divided  from  the  others  by  a  distance  of  seven 
or  eight  miles  over  mountain  roads.  By  the  aid  of  an  active 
pony,  a  rapid  elocution,  and  sermons  r^uced  to  the  minimum 
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of  length,  he  contrived  to  get  through  his  Sunday  work  with 
great  credit;  for  two  services  in  a  country  church  were  tbea 
unheard  of.  On  the  week  days  he  was  not  much  troubled  with 
clerical  duties,  for  the  population  were  dissenters,  and  did  not 
require  his  visits.  Thus  he  had  leisure  for  fishing  and  coursing, 
by  which  he  added  an  occasional  dish  of  broiled  trout  or  ju^^ 
bare*  to  his  simple  fare.  Meanwhile  he  was  earning,  by  his 
plurality  of  curacies,  a  collective  income  of  701.  or  80/.  a-year, 
much  more  easily  than  his  brother,  who  now  cultivated  the 
paternal  farm.  On  the  strength  of  this  wealth,  he  married  the 
dai^hter  of  a  farmer  in  his  parish.  His  bride’s  sister  was  lady’s 
maid  in  the  house  of  a  neighbouring  baronet ;  and  he  tbou^t 
that  this  connexion  might  gain  him  powerful  patronage,  and 
help  him  to  preferment.  If  his  calculations  proved  correct,  and 
fortune  favoured  him,  he  perhaps  obtained,  by  this  influential 
intercession,  a  benefice  of  140/.  per  annum,  just  as  the  olive 
branches  were  beginning  to  grow  so  thickly  round  his  table  as 
to  throw  rather  a  gloomy  shadow  over  the  frugal  board. 

The  manner  in  which  livings  were  obtained  in  those  times,  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  narrative  of  a  case  which  actually 
occurred  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s  during  the  last  generation. 
We  give  the  story  (with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  names) 
as  it  was  told  by  the  son  of  its  hero.  The  Rev.  David  Jones 
was  a  curate  in  Cardiganshire,  and  had  long  watched  the  failing 
health  of  his  neighbour,  the  Vicar  of  Dim  Saesoneg.  At  length 
be  received  the  news  of  his  friend’s  decease,  of  which  be  had 
secured  the  earliest  intelligence.  No  time  was  to  be  lost.  His 
pony  was  instantly  saddled,  and  off  he  rode  by  the  shortest  cut 
over  the  mountains  to  Abei^wili,  the  residence  of  the  bishop. 
The  distance  was  fifty  miles,  half  bog,  half  torrent ;  but  hope 
lent  wings  to  David,  and  soon  he  was  in  sight  of  the  pala^ 
chinmeys.  Suddenly  a  cold  pang  shoots  through  his  heart ! 
He  has  fot^tten  bis  credentials  !  He  had  obtained,  only  a  we^ 
before,  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  bishop  from  an  in- 
flnential  member  of  the  squirearchy.  And  this  letter  he  has 
left  at  home  in  the  pocket  of  a  week-dapr  garment  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  It  is  useless  to  attack  the  Bishop  without  the  letter. 
He  must  return  fw  it  at  all  hazards.  Luckily  he  has  a  cousin 
who  keeps  a  country  inn  not  far  from  Abergwili.  There  he 
borrows  a  fresh  horse,  and  pushes  bSck  with  idl  speed.  It  is  a 
moonlight  night,  so  that  he  can  follow  the  mountain  track  with- 


*  There  was  a  clergyman  of  this  class  in  Glamorganshire,  who 
used  every  season  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  hares,  which  he  salted  down 
for  consumption  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  year. 
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out  difficulty ;  and  before  dawn  he  astonishes  Mrs.  Jones  by  his 
unlooked-for  appearance  beside  the  nuptial  couch.  But  he 
Tanishes  from  her  sight  again  like  a  vision ;  he  has  found  the 
precious  letter,  and  buttoning  his  coat  tightly  over  it,  he  hurries 
to  the  house  of  a  friendly  neighbour,  who  lends  him  another 
steed.  While  it  is  being  caught  and  saddled,  he  snatches  a 
hasty  breakfast,  and  then  is  off  again  to  Abergwili.  Faint  and 
saddle-aore  he  felt  (so  he  told  our  informant)  when  once  more 
he  came  in  sight  of  the  palace.  Nevertheless,  he  tarried  not 
for  refreshment,  but  hastened  on  to  the  episcopal  mansion. 
Tremblingly  he  rang  the  sonorous  bell  at  the  entrance,  and 
when  the  door  was  flung  open  by  the  purple  footman,  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  moment  he  accosted  him  as  *  My  Lord.’  The 
servant  was  not  disconcerted,  being  quite  accustomed  to  such 
titular  elevation.  He  showed  Mr.  Jones  quietly  into  the  library, 
where  the  bishop  soon  after  made  his  appearance,  and  inquired, 
with  an  air  of  bland  dignity,  into  the  business  of  his  visitor. 
The  matter  was  soon  explained,  the  squire’s  letter  produced,  and 
the  bishop  (having  received  no  prior  application)  bestowed  the 
desired  preferment  on  the  enraptured  curate.  In  the  highest 
elation,  David  retired  to  his  inn,  when  whom  should  he  meet  in 
the  stable  yard,  but  his  neighbour  Thomas  Williams,  who  filled 
the  next  curacy  to  his  own.  At  sight  of  Jones’s  joyous  coun¬ 
tenance,  a  deadly  paleness  overspread  the  face  of  Williams. 
He  felt  that  he  was  too  late.  But  hope  is  tenacious,  and  he 
refused  to  believe  in  his  rival’s  success,  till  he  had  himself  seen 
the  bishop.  He  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  was  admitted  to  an 
audience ;  but  it  was  only  to  receive  a  confirmation  of  the  un¬ 
welcome  intelligence,  with  the  additional  mortification  of  an 
episcopal  rebuke.  ‘  Sir,’  said  the  Prelate,  *  Mr.  Jones  was 

*  obliged  to  ride  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  obtain  this  living  j 

*  had  you  possessed  his  energy,  -you  might  have  been  here  long 

*  before  him,  and  secured  the  preferment  for  yourself.’ 

Such  was  the  disposal  of  Church  patronage  *,  such  the  educa¬ 
tion  and  character  of  incumbents  through  great  part  of  Wales, 


*  Tliis  subject  of  patronage  reminds  us  of  a  story  which  was  told  • 
by  the  late  Bishop  Jenkinson  of  St.  David’s.  He  had  received  a 
request  from  a  Radnorshire  squire  to  bestow  a  vacant  living  on  a 
certain  curate.  The  bishop  consented,  and  being  in  London  at  the 
time,  wrote  to  the  curate,  promising  him  the  living,  and  desiring  him 

*  to  come  up  to  town  *  for  institution.  The  curate  replied  very  grate¬ 
fully,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  obey  his  lordship’s  directions  in¬ 
stantly,  ‘but,  for  me,'  he  added,  ‘I  know  not  to  what  town  your 

*  lordship  alludes.’  ‘  Gh>ing  to  town,’  in  his  habitual  phrasetflogy, 
meant  the  market  town  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting. 
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twenty  years  ago.  Since  then  much  improvement  has  taken 
place,  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak ;  and  the  junior  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  have  been,  in  some  respects,  trained  under 
happier  auspices.  But  the  older  clergy  were  formed  under  the 
circumstances  which  we  have  describe,  and  still  retmn  the  im¬ 
press  stamped  upon  them  in  their  youth.  And  the  extraction 
and  social  position  of  the  Welsh  clergy  as  a  body  still  remains 
the  same  throughout  the  poorer  districts.  The  distinctive 
features  which  we  arc  attempting  to  portray,  are  to  be  found 
most  fully  developed  in  the  region  of  which  Cardigan  is  the 
■centre,  and  which  comprehends  also  the  counties  of  Brecknock 
and  Carmarthen,  with  the  south  of  Merioneth,  the  west  of 
Montgomery  and  Radnorshire,  and  the  north  of  Pembroke ;  less 
strongly  in  Glamorgan.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Wales,  as  we 
we  have  before  stated,  the  Church  has  been  less  despoiled  of  its 
parochial  endowments,  and  a  majority  of  the  clergy  have  received 
a  university  education ;  so  that  our  description  will  not,  with¬ 
out  much  limitation,  apply  to  the  northern  countie|^  nor  to  the 
southern  portion  of  Glamorgan  and  Pembroke,  or  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Radnorshire. 

The  injurious  effect  produced  on  the  usefulness  of  the  clergy, 
by  the  low  position  which  they  hold  in  society,  would  surprise 
those  who  argue  that  worldly  rank  and  station  unfits  a  man  for 
the  office  of  an  evangelist,  and  who  imagine  that  his  influence 
over  the  poor  will  be  increased  by  his  separation  from  the  rich. 
We  find,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  the  manners  and  education 
of  the  clergyman  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  the  upper 
classes,  the  lower  soon  lose  the  respect  due  to  his  ofiBce.  As  an 
illustration  of  our  meaning,  we  will  relate  a  scene  which  occurred 
not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  counties  which  we  have  just  enume¬ 
rated.  A  friend  of  ours  who  had  inherited  an  estate  there  went 
to  reside  upon  his  property,  and  when  Sunday  came,  he  of 
course  attended  his  parish  church.  Out  of  respect  for  their 
new  landlord,  most  of  his  tenantry  (though  they  were  all  Dis- 
■senters)  came  to  church  also ;  so  that  a  congregation  of  unusual 
size  was  collected.  After  service  the  young  squire  waited  in 
the  churchyard,  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  curious  observers,  till 
the  vicar  came  out ;  and  then,  respectfully  accosting  lum,  hoped 
that  he  would  give  him  the  pleasure  of  staying  to  partake  of  an 
early  dinner  at  the  hall,  instead  of  returning  to  his  own  resi¬ 
dence,  which  was  at  a  distance.  The  clergyman  looked  exceed¬ 
ingly  embarrassed,  colouring  and  hesitating  very  much,  till  the 
awkward  silence  was  broken  by  one  of  the  farmers  present,  who 
stepped  forward  as  spokesman  for  the  congregation,  and  said,  — 
*  He  is  shy,  master ;  he  is  shy.  He  does  not  know  what  to  an- 
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*  swer  you.  He  should  not  like  to  dine  at  your  table.  He  be 

*  not  fit  company  for  you.  If  you  shall  let  him  have  some  re- 

*  fireshment  in  your  kitchen,  he  shall  be  glad  to  come.*  The 
squire,  exceedingly  horrified  by  this  blunt  explanation  (in  which 
the  vicar  entirely  acquiesced),  continued  to  urge  his  invitation, 
and  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  clergyman  to  l^oome  his  reluc¬ 
tant  guest ;  but  the  poor  man  was  so  obviously  miserable  during 
the  repast,  that  the  landlord  never  again  subjected  him  to  the 
persecution  of  a  similar  hospitality. 

Injurious  as  all  this  is  to  the  poor,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effect  on  the  gentry.  Want  of  respect  towards  the 
ministers  of  religion  may  extend  to  religion  itself,  and  that,  too, 
the,  more  easily  as  attendance  at  church  is  rendered  irksome  by 
the  services  being  performed  in  a  language  ather  very  imper¬ 
fectly  or  not  at  all  imderstood  by  the  higher  classes,  and  gene¬ 
rally  in  a  tone  and  manner  peculiarly  distasteful  to  them.  This 
may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  statenoents  made  by  the 
Govemme^  Inspectors,  concerning  the  indifference  frequently 
shown  by  the  landowners  in  these  parts  of  Wales  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  instruction  of  the  population.* 

Nor  is  this  the  (mly  way  in  which  their  low  position  acts  in- 
juiiously  upon  the  clergy.  We  do  not  agree  with  Burke,  that 
*  vice  loses  half  its  evil  by  losing  all  its  coarseness;’  but  it  is 
true  that  refinement  of  mind  and  manners  tends  to  suppress 
some  vices,  by  suppressing  their  manifestation.  A  well-bred 
man  is  ashamed  to  give  utterance  to  *  those  coarse  bad  thoughts  ’ 

envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  which,  among  the  rude  and  uncul¬ 
tivated,  find  vent  in  outspoken  Billing^ate.  If  one  gentleman 
has  outstripped  another  in  the  chase  of  some  object  of  ambition, 
the  unsuccessful  candidate  (whatever  may  be  his  secret  feelings) 
must  meet  his  rival  with  outward  courtesy.  But  when  two 
Welsh  curates  have  met,  after  one  had  obtained  a  benefice  which 
the  other  sought,  we  have  known  instances  of  the  vanquished 
assailing  the  victor  with  the  most  scurrilous  vituperation.  When 
we  see  the  pursuit  of  pecuniary  advantage  in  its  eager  and  un¬ 
disguised  numifestation,  among  these  simple  children  of  the  soil, 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  they  had  learnt  to  wply  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Beserve  to  their  worship  of  Mammon.  It  is  true  that 
this  cult  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  society ;  but  it  b 
lees  revolting  to  the  taste,  when  di^uised  under  a  veil  of  deco¬ 
rum.  There  is  something  shocking  to  the  feelings  in  the  open 
gathering  together  of  the  eagles  around  the  carcase  of  every 
defunct  incumbent.  The  crowd  of  begging  letters  with  whidi 


*  See  Minutes  of  Council  for  1849-50,  fq>.  194,  195. 
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the  disposers  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  are  overwhelmed,  on 
every  fresh  vacancy,  is  a  painful  proof  that  incompetence  does 
not  inspire  men  with  modesty,  nor  rusticity  with  contentment* 

But  this  want  of  refinement  leads  to  evils  still  more  serious 
than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned.  It  exposes  the  peasant 
clergy  to  temptations  which  sometimes  betray  them  into  scan¬ 
dalous  and  degrading  vice.  Springing  themselves  from  the  lower 
classes,  they  have  not  been  raised  by  education  above  the  gross 
and  animal  tastes  of  their  younger  days.  They  are  surrounded 
by  friends  and  relatives  whose  highest  enjoyments  are  found  in 
the  conviviality  of  the  village  alehouse.  They  are  cut  otF,  by 
want  of  cultivation  and  opportunity,  from  the  pursuits  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  art.  What  wonder  is  i^  if  they  have  yielded  to  the 
allurement  of  more  familiar  pleasures  ?  if  they  have  sought  the 
only  social  relaxations  which  were  open  to  them  ?  and  if  many 
of  them  have,  in  consequence,  been  led  to  push  conviviality  into 
intemperance?  Such  a  result  from  such  circumstances  is  not 
surprising,  however  deeply  to  be  deplored.  We  rejoice  to 
know,  however,  that  these  scandals  are  far  less  frequent  than 
they  once  were.  A  drunken  clergyman,  once  no  unfrequent 
spectacle,  is  now  rarely  seen.  There  are  still,  however,  districts 
to  which  this  improvement  has  not  fully  reached;  and  we  fear  that 
it  will  be  long  before  the  clerical  character  recovers  from  the 
stigma  which  has  been  branded  on  it  by  the  vices  of  former 
generations. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  reputation  which  is  thus  attached  to  the 
profession,  we  may  mention  a  scene  which  occurred  not  long 
ago,  at  an  auction,  in  a  market  town  of  Brecknockshire.  A 
case  for  holding  spirits  was  one  of  the  lots  put  up.  For  this 
there  ^as  a  keen  competition  between  a  neighbouring  squire 
and  his  vicar.  At  last  tbe  layman  gave  in,  and  the  spirit-case 
was  knocked  down  to  the  clergyman,  amidst  loud  cheers  fr(nn 
the  bystanders,  who  exclaimed  :  *  The  parson  do  deserve  it 
*  better  than  you,  squire ;  he  shall  make  more  use  of  it.’ 

All  flagrant  scandals,  however,  are  gradually  being  sup¬ 
pressed  by  a  more  conscientious  public  (pinion,  ainl  by  the 
increased  vigilance  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Those  who 

*  The  manoeuvres  of  these  artless  candidates  for  preferment  are 
sometimes  amusing  from  their  simplicity.  For  instance,  we  have 
heard  of  a  case  where  a  curate  sent  a  panegyric  on  his  bishop  anony* 
mously  to  the  county  newspaper,  when  a  living  was  expected  to  be 
vacant ;  and  having  cat  out  the  printed  letter,  sent  it  to  the  bishop  as 
soon  as  the  desired  preferment  had  fallen  in,  with  a  note  in  manu¬ 
script  to  the  effect  that  *  this  letter  was  written  by  the  Reverend 
‘ - of - 
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are  detected  in  a  state  of  intoxication  run  a  risk  of  serious 
punishment.  An  unfortunate  sinner  of  this  description  was 
staggering  homewards  from  the  market  town,  where  he  had 
indulged  somewhat  too  freely,  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
neighbouring  incumbent,  who  was  the  nephew  of  an  influential 
dignitary.  The  rector  bestowed  a  look  of  disgust  upon  his 
erring  brother,  and  was  riding  on,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
piteous  cries  and  entreaties  of  the  culprit,  who  implored  him  to 
believe  that  it  was  quite  unusual  for  him  to  be  in  his  present 
state,  and  besought  him  not  to  expose  the  accidental  frailty. 

‘  Promise  me  not  to  tell  your  uncle,  Mr. - ;  promise  me  not 

‘  to  tell  your  uncle.’  Such  oflenders  are  now  made  to  feel  the 
terrors  of  the  law.  Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  remember  a 
grotesque  case  of  barbarism  which  was  brought  by  the  late 
Bishop  Copleston,  before  the  Court  of  Arches.  Two  clergy¬ 
men  had  quarrelled  and  fought  over  their  cups,  and  one  had 
actually  bitten  off  the  other’s  ear !  The  defence  set  up  in  these 
cases  is  sometimes  extremely  ludicrous.  In  a  recent  instance, 
where  a  curate  was  accused  of  habitual  intoxication,  be  pleaded 
that  he  only  entered  the  public  houses  to  gain  pastoral  influence 
over  his  parishioners,  and  that  he  never  took  more  than  two 
glasses  at  a  time.  The  latter  assertion  turned  out,  upon  inves¬ 
tigation,  to  be  literally  true ;  for  there  were  four  public  houses 
in  the  village,  and  he  took  two  glasses  daily  at  each. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  clerical  duties  are  not  likely  to 
be  very  etficiently  discharged  where  such  habits  are  prevalent. 
I'he  clergy  there,  indeed  (as  we  have  before  remarked),  are  not 
even  expected  by  their  parishioners  to  perform  those  duties  of 
pastoral  visitation  which  form  the  daily  task  of  an  English  cler¬ 
gyman.  Their  flock  have  long  since  forsaken  the  pastures  of 
the  Church,  and  look  to  other  shepherds  for  spiritual  food. 
During  the  interval  between  Simday  and  Sunday,  their  office 
remains  little  better  than  a  sinecure.  In  some,  at  least,  of 
the  districts  before  enumerated,  even  on  Sunday  there  is 
seldom  more  than  one  service,  and  that  is  often  omitted. 
Thus  w’e  read,  in  the  Government  Reports,  of  parish  churches 
where  ‘  Divine  service  is  very  seldom  performed  unless  there 
‘  are  banns  to  publish  ’  (Rep.  ii.  p.  131.) ;  of  others  where  *  no 
‘  service  is  performed  in  the  church  during  five  out  of  six  Sun- 
‘  days,  for  want  of  a  congregation  ’  (Rep.  ii.  p.  135.) ;  of  others 
where  ‘  the  vicar  rides  by  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  but  seldom 
*  has  occasion  to  alight  and  do  duty  ’  (ibid.).  The  vicar  will 
naturally  be  tempted,  in  such  a  case,  occasionally  to  omit  his 
afternoon’s  ride  altogether.  Thus,  we  know  a  parish  where,  not 
long  ago,  the  service  was  left  unperformed  on  Christmas  Day, 
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Good  Friday,  and  Easter  Sunday,  consecutively.  These  things 
sound  shocking ;  but  perhaps  when  service  does  take  place  in 
such  parishes,  one  is  inclined  to  wish  that  the  church  had  re¬ 
mained  unopened.  Throughout  the  churches  of  an  extensive  dio¬ 
cese,  especially  in  districts  remote  from  episcopal  superintendence 
and  archidiaconal  visitation,  an  air  of  slovenly  cardessness,  and 
poverty-stricken  neglect,  pervades  the  aspect  of  the  edifice  and 
the  ministrations  of  the  officiator.  The  church  is  like  a  bam  ; 
sometimes  ‘with  large  holes  in  the  roof’  (Rep.  iu  p.  132.), 
sometimes  with  ‘  the  panes  of  the  chancel  window  all  out  * 
(Rep.  i.  p.  406.) ;  the  floor  is  of  uneven  earth,  or  perhaps  irre¬ 
gularly  covered  with  broken  fragments  of  the  original  pave¬ 
ment  ;  the  pulpit  is  in  such  a  rickety  condition  that  a  preacher 
with  much  action  would  soon  bring  it  down  altogether ;  in  the 
chancel,  a  communion  table,  propped  upon  three  legs,  is  fenced 
by  worm-eaten  rails,  half  of  which  are  broken  down ;  the  area 
below  is  filled  by  dilapidated  old  pews,  of  which  nine  out  of  ten 
are  entirely  empty.  A  dirty-looking  man,  in  a  surplice  still 
dirtier  than  himself,  ascends  the  reading-desk,  and  gabbles 
through  the  prayers.  A  ten  minutes’  sennon  follows,  and  the 
brief  ceremony  is  complete.  We  quit  the  building,  feeling  that 
the  abomination  of  desolation  has  indeed  taken  possession  of 
the  holy  place.  Nor  is  its  aspect  improved  on  week-days.  If 
we  enter  the  churchyard,  we  find  the  vicar’s  horse  or  cow 
grazing  among  the  tombstones.*  The  precincts  of  the  sacred 
building  are  used  by  the  parishioners  for  purposes  quite  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  spirit  of  sanitary  reform  f;  for  the  Persian  impre- 

•  See  also  the  ‘  Ecclesiologist  ’  for  December,  1852,  No.  97.  Of 
Brecknockshire  we  read :  —  ‘In  some  small  churches  ....  there  is 
‘  scarcely  any  architectural  character  of  any  sort,  and  the  condition 
‘  of  several  of  them  is  quite  disgraceful  from  dirt  and  neglect.’  Of 
Pembrokeshire: — ‘The  state  of  several  churches  in  this  county  is 
‘  very  bad,  both  from  neglect  and  dilapidation.’  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  Church  Architecture  in  Wales  will  find 
much  valuable  information  in  the  article  from  which  these  extracts 
are  taken  (‘  On  the  Churches  of  Wales’).  The  writer,  who  gives  us 
the  result,  as  it  seems,  of  personal  inspection,  has  classified  the 
churches  of  any  note  or  peculiarity  of  construction,  according  to 
their  type,  under  the  several  counties  in  which  they  are  found. 

f  *  The  churchyard  is  generally  used  by  the  poor  of  the  town  as  a 
‘  privy,  few  of  them  possessing  at  home  any  convenience  of  that 
‘  nature  ’  (Rep.  i.  p.  241.).  Compare  the  following  from  Archdeacon 
Allen’s  report :  ‘  On  drawing  my  companion’s  attention  to  the  filth 
‘  left  by  the  children  under  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  observing  to 
‘  him  that  be  would  not  permit  that  sort  of  pollution  under  his  parlour 
‘  window,  he  replied,  “  Nay,  nor  under  my  kitchen  window  neitherr  ’ 
•—Minutes  of  Council  for  1845. 
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cation :  ‘  May  the  graves  of  your  ancestors  be  defiled,'  would  have 
no  superedtioue  terror  for  the  villagers  of  Wales.  We  turn  in 
disgust  from  these  pollutions,  and  seek  shdter  within  the  church, 
the  door  of  which  stands  invidngly  open.  To  our  surjnise,  it  is 
half  filled  with  a  set  of  disorderiy  and  irreverent  children,  who 
are  dispersed  throughout  the  ])ewa.  After  some  minutes  of 
perplexity,  we  discover  that  these  urchins  constitute  the  parish 
school,  and  that  the  old  Welshman  who  site  witlun  the  com¬ 
munion  rails  is  pretending  to  teach  them  English.  The  com¬ 
munion  table  serves  for  the  master’s  desk,  and  is  sometimes 
removed  to  anotlter  part  of  the  church,  to  suit  his  convenience.* 
The  font,  also,  is  mt^e  useful ;  being  filled  with  *  bite  of  candle, 

*  slates,  and  fragments  of  booke.’t  On  seeing  a  visitor,  the  old 
pedagogue  calls  up  his  first  class,  and  deures  them  to  say  their 
cate^iam,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  good  exercise  of  memory, 
since  they  do  not  understand  a  word  of  English,  the  language 
in  which  they  learn  it.  Or  perhaps  he  gives  them  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  to  read,  in  which  case  it  will  be  cruel  if  the  visitor 
insists  u|>on  choodng  the  chapter ;  for  the  poor  children  can  only 
read  one,  which  is  always  selected  by  the  master  when  they  are 
called  upon  to  exhibit. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  keeping  of  the 
parish  school  within  the  walls  of  the  church  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
sign  that  the  incumbent  takes  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
his  parishioners.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  there  are  many  who 
do  so,  and  that  the  number  is  daily  increasing,  as  we  shall  pre- 
eently  show.  But  we  may  be  very  sure  that  no  such  interest 
is  taken  where  there  prevails  indecency  and  irreverence  like 
that  which  we  have  jurt  described.  It  is  possible  that  a  parish 
may  be  so  impoverished,  and  the  landowners  so  careless  of  their 
duty,  as  to  render  the  erection  of  a  proper  school-room  impos- 
rible;  but  even  in  such  a  case,  a  go^  clergyman  will  find 
means  of  personally  superintending  the  teaching  of  the  young, 
the  only  portion  of  his  flock  whi^  his  dissenting  parisWners 

*  ‘  The  school  was  held  in  the  church,  and  the  children  were  dis- 

*  persed  throughout  the  pews.  They  behaved  themselTes  in  a  most 

*  disorderly  manner ;  one  of  them  was  singing  a  tune  during  the  whole 

*  time  I  was  there  ’  (Bep.  L  p.  270. ;  see  also  p.  410.  444.).  Again : 

*  A  portion  of  the  church  is,  in  Radnorshire,  the  most  common  place  for 

*  school-keeping  ’  (Allen’s  Report  in  Minutes  of  Council  for  1845.). 
The  above  extracts  refer  to  South  Wales,  but  tiie  same  practice  pre¬ 
vails  in  some  parts  of  North  Wales  also.  (See  Rep.  iii.  p.  €.) 

f  See  Allen’s  Rqrart,  quoted  above.  Tlte  Commnaion  table  is  not 
idways  used  as  the  master’s  desk  ;  sometimes  he  prefers  boards  laid 
across  the  bier.  (Rep.  iii.  p.  6.) 
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will  now  entrast  to  his  care.  How  far  the  Welsh  clergy  have 
been,  till  very  recently,  from  fulfilling  their  duty  in  this  respect, 
is  but  too  clearly  shown  by  the  Reports  of  the  Educaticmal 
Commissioners.  For  there  we  learn  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  day-schools  nominally  connected  with  the  Church  through¬ 
out  Wales,  were,  up  to  the  year  1847,  never  visited  by  the 
clergy  at  all*;  and  that  even  in  those  which  they  occasionally 
visited,  they  very  seldom  gave  any  systematic  instruction.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  religious  teaching,  being  left  to 
ignorant  and  untrained  schoolmasters,  degenerated  into  a  mere 
^am ;  and  the  scholars  were  only  saved  from  a  state  of  heathen 
ignorance  by  attending  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  Dissenter&t 
No  doubt  there  were  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  more 
civilised  portions  of  the  principality  and  tJhe  advance  made 
during  the  last  five  years  has  been  great ;  but  this  improvement 
has  not,  we  fear,  very  deeply  penetrated  those  ruder  districts 
which  form  the  main  subject  of  our  present  sketch. 

The  description  which  we  have  thus  attempted  of  the  peasant 
clergy  in  Wales  would  serve  equally  for  their  brethren  in  the 
mountains  of  England.  These  peculiarities  have  been  created, 
not  by  any  inherent  tendendes  of  race,  but  by  causes  which 
have  produced  the  same  results  upon  the  Saxons  of  the  North 
as  upon  the  Cymry  of  the  West.  We  have  before  mentioned 
that  the  poverty  of  these  mountidn  clergy  is  even  greater  in 
England  than  in  Wales,  and  that  they  are  derived  fixun  the 
same  classes  of  society  as  their  Welsh  compeers.  They  were 
formerly  educated  (as  in  Wales)  at  Uceneed  grammar  schools 
scatter^  over  the  country.  These  have  now  been  superseded 
by  the  college  of  St.  Bees,  though  specimens  of  the  former 
system  are  i^ill  to  be  found  among  the  old^  clergy.  The 
poverty  of  their  endowments  leads  most  incumbents  to  eke  out 
their  suhsistence  by  subsidiary  employments ;  some  keep  village 
schools;  most  farm  a  little  land;  nearly  all  attend  furs  and 
markets  with  the  neighbouring  farmers.  Thb  association  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  the  same  results  which  we  have  before  lamented. 


*  See  Bep.  i.  p.  30.,  £ep.  ii.  p.  27m  and  Rep.  iiL  p.  38. 
t  Painful  details  may  be  found  in  Rep.  L  p.  26 — R^.  ii.  p.  35, 
36.,  and  Rep.  iii.  p.  24.,  and  45 — 47. 

1  We'ought  especially  to  refer  to  the  labours  of  the  excellent  Dean 
of  Bangor,  who  is  justly  praised  in  the  Government  Reports  (Rep.iii. 
p.  30.),  as  the  father  Church  education  in  North  Wales;  and  also 
to  the  more  recent  exertions  of  the  Bbhop  of  St.  Asaph.  The  latter, 
indeed,  advocated  and  promoted  the  secular  education  of  the  poor 
when  he  was  himself  a  country  clergymen,  and  at  a  time  when  he 
stood  almost  alone  in  bis  sentiments  on  thi«  subject. 
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An  intelligent  and  trustworthy  correspondent  whom  we  have 
consulted,  estimates  the  proportion  of  the  hill-clergy  in  West¬ 
moreland  and  Cumberland,  who  are  *  more  or  less  intoxicated  at 

*  one  time  or  another,  at  pturties,  fairs,  or  markets,’  as  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  number.  Another  informant  writes,  that  *  several 

*  of  the  clergy  ’  in  his  neighbourhood  ‘  are  notorious  drunkards.’ 
The  social  position  held  by  the  clergy  may  be  inferred  from  the 
above  statements.  It  is  in  fact  precisely  the  same  with  that 
assigned  to  their  predecessors  by  Mr.  Macaulay.  A  gentleman 
who  resides  in  Westmoreland  writes  thus; — *  As  a  rule  the 

*  clergy  here  are  of  a  low  order,  and  rarely  associate  with  the 
‘  gentry.  In  our  own  village,  for  instance,  where  the  clergy- 

*  man  is  not  by  any  means  a  bad  specimen,  no  servant  is  kept 

*  at  his  house,  and  several  of  his  sons  have  been  brought  up  to 
‘  handicraft  trades.  We  are  very  good  friends,  but  he  could 

*  not  visit  at  my  house.  .  .  .  His  sister  was  waiting-maid  to  a 

*  friend  of  ours.’  * 

Thus  far  the  aspect  of  the  Church  is  the  same  in  the  northern 
as  in  the  western  hills.  But  there  is  one  marked  feature  of 
difference.  In  Wales  the  Dissenters  outnumber  the  Church, 
and  by  their  superior  energy  have  obtained  almost  the  entire 
control  of  the  religious  education  of  the  people.  In  these  En¬ 
glish  districts,  on  the  contrary,  the  dissenters  are  a  weak 
minority ;  and  the  prevalent  sect  is  that  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  who  are  but  little  alienated  from  the  Establishnient. 
This  difference  would  appear  at  first  sight  a  proof  of  the 
'  greater  attachment  entertmned  towards  the  Church  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  English  mountains.  But  we  fear  that  it  is  in 
reality  only  an  indication  of  the  greater  supineness  and  stolidity 
in  which  their  clergy  were  sunk  during  the  last  century.  For 
the  dissent  which  now  exists  in  Wales  did  not  originate  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Church’s  territory  by  an  external  foe ;  it  sprang 
from  the  unwise  attempt  of  her  rulers  to  stifle  a  religious  move¬ 
ment  which  arose  8|)ootaneously  in  her  own  communion,  and 
amongst  her  own  ministers.  The  history  of  that  outburst  of 
religious  life,  which  so  strangely  broke  the  deadness  of  an  age 
of  spiritual  stagnation,  is  now  well  known,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned ;  for  who  has  not  read  that  most  readable  of  bio¬ 
graphies,  Southey’s  ‘Life  of  Wesley?’  Every  one  is  aware 

*  Some  years  ago  we  were  in  a  boat  on  one  of  the  Cumberland 
lakes,  when  we  observed  upon  the  road  which  ran  along  the  shore,  a 
man  and  woman  ride  by  on  the  same  horse,  the  man  in  front,  the 
woman  behind.  ‘  There  goes  our  priest  and  his  wife,*  said  the  boat¬ 
man.  On  landing,  soon  after,  we  saw  the  worthy  couple  making  hay 
together,  in  a  small  field  which  the  clergyman  farmed. 
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that  Weslejanism  was  created  and  oi^nised  by  ministers  of 
the  Church,  and  that  its  system  was  only  designed  to  be  sub¬ 
sidiary  and  supplemental  to  that  of  the  Establishment.  But 
many  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  this  was  still  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  Calvinistic  Methodism  of  Wales,  which 
is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hostile  forms  of  dissent. 
The  founders  of  this  sect  were  all  members  of  the  Church,  and 
all  but  one  were  clergymen.  In  the  midst  of  the  ignorant  boors 
who  then  filled  most  of  the  Welsh  pulpits,  there  were  to  be 
found,  here  and  there,  men  of  a  very  different  stamp;  men 
burning  with  apostolic  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  called 
to  the  priesthood  by  a  higher  ordination  than  that  of  human 
hands.  Such  was  Griffith  Jones,  vicar  of  Llandowror,  in  Car¬ 
marthenshire,  the  father  of  national  education  in  Wjdes,  who, 
in  1730,  founded  the  first  of  those  catechetical  schools,  by  which, 
before  his  death,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  had  been 
taught  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  their  'native  tongue.*  He 
spent  a  life  of  self-denying  labour,  in  establishing  schools,  and 
circulating  Bibles;  for,  till  his  time,  the  Bible  had  been  an 
unknown  book  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.f  He  adopted  the 
practice  of  field 'preaching,  and  addressed  large  audiences  in  the 
open  air,  in  different  parts  of  Wales,  with  remarkable  effect. 
Nevertheless,  being  an  incumbent,  he  could  not  be  deprived  of 
his  benefice  without  a  legal  cause ;  and  accordingly  he  lived  and 
died  vicar  of  Llandowror.  Bnt  his  successors  and  imitators, 
being  only  curates,  were  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
bishops ;  and,  one  by  one,  they  were  ejected  from  their  cures, 
by  worldly  prelates,  who  feared  enthusiasm  more  than  sin,  and 
were  zealous  in  nothing  but  in  hating  zeal.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  Daniel  Rowlands,  the  chief  organiser  of  Calvinistic  Method¬ 
ism  ;  of  Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  whose  hymns  are  now  sung  in 
a  thousand  chapels;  and  of  Charles  of  Bala,  who  succe^ed 
these  early  leaders,  and  introduced  Sunday  schools  into  Wales 
in  1785.  Howel  Harris,  though  educated  at  Oxford,  was  re¬ 
fused  ordination  altogether;  he  afterwards  founded  the  Me¬ 
thodist  College  of  Trevecca,  but  never  quitted  the  communion 
of  the  Church.  Such  men  could  not  be  silenced  by  episcopal 
prohibitions.  They  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  commanding 
them  to  preach  the  Gospel ;  they  saw  that  thousands  were  won 
by  their  labours  from  heathenism  to  Christianity ;  and  they  felt 
that  even  if  schism  were  to  result  from  their  success,  the  guilt 
must  rest  on  those  who  had  cast  them  out.  Meanwhile  they 

*  For  a  full  account  of  this  excellent  man,  see  Phillips,  p.  284,  &c. 

I  Phillips,  pp.  123.  283. 
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oontimied  members  of  the  Church,  and  kept  their  followers  in 
her  communion.  Nor  was  it  till  our  own  times  that  the  sepa^’ 
ration  occurred  between  the  Welsh  Methodists  and  the 
blishment.  Until  the  present  century  they  received  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  exclusively  from  clergymen  of  the  National  Church,  and 
recognised  none  others  as  duly  ordained.  In  the  year  1811 
they  first  resolved  to  ordain  ministers  of  their  own,  and  only 
since  that  time  have  they  been  a  dissenting  sect.  They  hare 
now  about  eight  hundred  places  of  worship  scattered  over  every 
part  of  Wales,  and  teach  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  children 
in  their  Sunday  schools.* 

These  Sunday  schodb  exhibit  (as  Mr.  Lingen  truly  observes) 
the  most  dumicteristic  development  of  the  Welsh  intellect. 

*  They  have  been,’  he  adds,  *  almost  the  sole,  they  are  still  the 
‘  main  and  most  congenial,  centres  of  education.  Through  their 

*  agency  the  younger  portion  of  the  adult  labouring  classes  i^ 

*  Wales  can  generally  read,  or  are  learning  to  read,  the  Scrip- 

*  tores  in  their  native  tongue.  A  fifth  of  the  entire  population 

*  is  returned  as  attending  their  schools.’!  The  proportion  of 
teachers  is  one  to  every  seven  scholars ;  so  that  a  large  number 
of  the  working  classes  devote  their  only  day  of  rest  to  these 
labours  of  love.  A  considerable  amount  of  theological  know¬ 
ledge  is  thus  difiused  among  the  population,  though  unhappily 
it  t^es  the  form  rather  of  polemical  than  of  practical  divinity. 
Men  utterly  destitute  of  secular  information,  ignorant  of  t^ 
simplest  elements  of  geography  or  arithmetic,  may  be  heard 
discussing  deep  questions  of  ^riptural  metaphysics  or  eccle¬ 
siastical  polity,  in  the  tongue  the  ancient  Britons. 

*  Apart  they  sat  upon  a  hill  retired. 

And  reasoned  of  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate — 

Fixed  fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute.’ 

The  langu!^  itself  has  been  thus  enriched  with  many  new 
terms,  and  a  native  literature  has  been  created  by  the  appetite 
for  theological  information. !  And  however  we  must  regi^  that 

*  See  the  table  given  by  ^  T.  Phillips,  p.  171.  The  Sunday 
scholars  of  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  are  equal  in  number  to 
those  of  all  the  other  sects  collectively. 

!  Rep.  L  p.  3.  For  similar  testimony  from  the  other  commissioners, 
see  Rep.  ii.  p.  51.,  and  Rep.  iii.  p.  59.  We  find  from  the  latter  report 
that  in  North  Wales  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  Schools  were 
only  124  out  of  1,161. 

!  On  this  subject  we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  interesting  in¬ 
formation  contained  in  Mr.  Johnson’s  Report  (Rep.  iH.  p.  59.),  and 
to  the  Kst  which  he  gives  of  the  periodicals  and  other  works  recently 
published  in  the  Welsh  language.  Every  sect  seems  to  have  its  own 
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these  healing  springs  should  be  poisoned  the  bitterness  of 
party  strife,  yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
peasantry  is  stimulated  by  the  discussions  in  which  they  take 
part;  and  we  may  hope  also  that  their  rehgious  feelings  are 
nourished  by  the  devotional  ingredients  which  are  mixed,  though 
too  sparingly,  with  their  do^atical  repast. 

Had  the  rulers  of  the  Church  done  their  doty  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  all  this  energy,  instead  of  being  driven  out 
fr^  her  pale,  would  have  been  fostered,  guided,  and  utilised ; 
and  thus  the  evils  which  have  attended  its  present  sectarian 
development  might  have  been  avoided.  For  sects,  like  monastic 
orders,  have  an  invariable  tendency  to  degenerate.  The  fervour 
of  the  first  love  dies  away ;  the  truths  which  were  preached  by 
those  who  had  (as  it  were)  discovered  them  anew,  with  such 
enthusiastic  frith,  and  such  life-giving  power,  turn  in  the  second 
generation  into  stereotyped  formulas.  The  regenerating  creed 
is  metamorphosed  into  a  dead  shibboleth  of  party.  Welsh  Me¬ 
thodism  has  now  fallen  into  this  phase  of  formalism.  The  dis¬ 
tinctive  tenets  of  the  sect  are  carefully  inculcated  cm  its  members, 
but  the  spirit  is  evaporated.  Their  Sunday  schools  vie  with 
each  other  in  committing  to  memory  the  pynciau*,  in  which 
their  dogmas  are  embodied'.  The  young  people  of  both  sexes 
meet  in  evening  schools  to  prepare  these  schemes  of  doctrine ; 
but,  alas,  such  nocturnal  meetings  for  devotion  too  often  end  in 
immorality.!  This  is  the  natural  result  of  a{^)ealing  to  animal 
excitement  as  a  test  of  spiritual  renovation.  Even  the  first 
founders  of  Welsh  Methodism,  excellent  as  they  were,  fell  into 
this  error.  Whitfield  boasts  that  during  the  preaching  of  Row¬ 
lands  he  had  seen  a  congregation  of  ten  thousand  persons, 
*  shouting  Gogunniant  Bendyitti,  and  ready  to  leap  for  joy;’! 
and  too  soon  this  readiness  to  leap  turned  into  actual  leaping. 
These  fathers  of  the  sect,  however,  were  educated  men;  not 


magazine.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Lingen’s  Report  (Rep.  i.  p.  7.),  that 
many  of  the  contributors  to  these  magazines  are  found  among  the 
masaatry.  It  appears  also,  that  three-fourths  of  the  contemporary 
Welsh  literature  is  tbeologk^. 

*  A  pume  (plural  pynciau)  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  printed  in 
question  and  answer,  with  Scripture  proofs.  The  different  classes  in 
a  'school  learn  different  parts  of  it ;  and  when  it  is  completely  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  the  school  makes  a  triumphal  procession  to  other 
chapels  to  recite  it,  as  a  kind  of  friendly  challenge. 

t  See  Rep.  L  p.  21.,  and  Rep.  ii.  p.  60. 

i  See  Southey’s  Wesley,  vol.  iL  p.  225.  Their  real  cry  was  Gogo- 
niant  Bendith  i  ti  (Glory,  Blessing  be  to  Thee)^  but  Whitfield  did 
not  understand  Welsh. 
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merely  clergymen,  but  raised  above  their  clerical  brethren  in 
intellect  and  acquirements.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
mass  of  preachers  are  utterly  illiterate ;  and  the  most  popular 
are  those  who  can^ke  up  the  expiring  embers  of  enthusiasm 
into  a  blaze  by  violent  stimulation.  Thus  we  have  a  residuum 
of  much  flame  and  little  heat,  *  the  contortions  of  the  sibyl 

*  without  her  inspiration.’  Such  preachers  especially  delight  in 
calling  forth  that  disgusting  exhibition  of  folly  and  fanaticism 
which  has  disgraced  the  very  name  of  religion  in  Wales  —  the 
practice  of  *  jumping.'  A  whole  congregation  may  be  seen, 
drunk  with  excitement,  leaping  and  shouting  in  concert,  and 
profaning  the  most  sacred  names  by  frantic  invocations.*  We 
cannot  wonder  that  these  bacchanalian  orgies  end  too  often  in 
the  same  manner  as  their  heathen  prototypes ;  for  such  fervour 
being  purely  of  the  flesh,  is  easily  turned  into  the  current  of 
mere  carnal  passion.  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  preachers 
who  stir  up  such  *  revivals,’  is  frequently  of  the  most  anti- 
nomian  tendency.  Hence  we  must  explain  the  melancholy  fact, 
that  the  spread  of  religious  knowledge  in  Wales  has  not  been 
attended  by  an  improvement  in  the  morality  of  the  people.  In 
no  other  country  has  so  lai^e  a  portion  of  the  population  been 
instructed  in  controversial  theology;  and  we  fear  that  in  no 
other  country  is  there  a  greater  prevalence  of  unchaste  habits 
among  the  poor.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  unanimous  evidence  of 
the  numerous  witnesses  examined  by  the  Government  Commis¬ 
sioners.  t 

Another  evil  which  has  attended  the  development  of  Sec¬ 
tarianism  in  Wales,  is  the  entire  religious  separation  which  it 
has  caused  between  the  higher  and  lower  ranks.  Mr.  Lingen 

•  These  scenes,  however,  are  getting  less  common  than  they  were, 
and  many  preachers  discourage  them.  ‘  I  do  make  them  trip  (weep) 

*  and  cry  for  mercy,’  said  a  preacher  with  a  very  Welsh  accent,  to  a 
friend  of  ours,  ‘  but  I  do  not  make  them  lip  (leap).  I  do  not  wish 

*  to  see  them  lipping.' 

f  The  general  result  of  this  evidence  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
words  of  one  witness  (Rep.  ii.  p.  60.):  ‘Want  of  chastity  is  the 
‘  giant  sin  of  Wales.’  Or  is,  perhaps,  still  more  correctly  stated  by 
another,  a  magistrate  of  North  Wales:  ‘Fornication  is  not  regarded 
‘  as  a  vice,  scarcely  as  a  frailty,  by  the  common  people  in  Wales’ 
(Rep.  iii.  p.  68.  also  Rep.  i.  p.  21.).  We  fear  that  this  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  of  so  many  witnesses  of  all  ranks  and  sects  is  not 
shaken  by  Sir  T.  Phillips’s  arguments.  He  has  proved,  indeed,  that 
the  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  not  greater  than  the  English 
average;  but  he  has  forgotten  to  notice  the  evidence  given,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  poor  women  in  Wales  are  pregnant  some 
months  before  marriage. 
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too  truly  says  that,  *  even  in  reli^on  the  Welsh  peasant  has 

*  moved  under  an  isolating  destiny ;  and  his  worship,  like  his 

*  life,  has  grown  different  from  that  of  the  classes  over  him.* 
The  cause  of  piety,  and  of  social  order,  both  suffer  from  this 
unnatural  isolation.  The  very  idea  of  the  Christian  congro* 
gation  is  that  it  should  embrace  *  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 

*  one  with  another.*  Within  the  walls  of  the  church  all  dis¬ 
parities  are  equalised ;  here,  at  least,  as  in  apostolic  times,  *  the 

*  believers  have  all  things  common.’  How  painfully  different  is 
the  state  of  things  in  Wales,  often  in  the  better  districts,  where 
the  clergy  are  both  educated  and  efficient.  You  enter  the 
church,  and  find  perhaps  five  pews  occupied.  In  one,  the  squire 
slumbers  in  the  softest  comer  of  the  manorial  seat.  In  another 
the  butler’s  attitude  shows  that  he  is  sharing  the  repose,  though 
not  the  cushions,  of  his  master.  The  third  pew  is  filled  by 
the  rector’s  family,  the  fourth  by  his  domestics.  The  fifth 
is  occupied  by  the  wife  and  children  of  the  parish  clerk,  boimd, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  conform  externally  to  the  Church. 
But  where  is  the  population  ?  A  glance  at  the  interior  of  the 
neighbouring  Zoar  or  Ebenezer  will  show  you  them.  There 
they  sit,  as  thick  as  bees  in  a  hive,  stifling  with  heat,  yet  listen¬ 
ing  patiently  to  the  thundering  accents  of  a  native  preacher, 
which  you  had  heard  while  you  were  yet  afar  off,  breaking  the 
stillness  of  the  sabbath  mr.  Tan  vffern  (hell  fire)  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  which  falls  oftenest  on  the  ear.  The  orator  is  enforcing 
his  favourite  doctrine  of  reprobation  upon  his  rustic  hearers; 
and  you  cannot  help  fearing  that  they  are  mentally  applying 
his  teaching,  by  complacently  consigning  the  squire,  the  rector, 
and  the  parish  clerk  to  an  uncovenanted  doom. 

This  unhappy  condition  of  things  not  only  severs  the  strongest 
bond  of  union  between  different  ranks  of  society,  but  it  also 
renders  even  the  best  and  ablest  clergyman  comparatively  in¬ 
efficient  The  pastoral  position  of  a  Welsh  clergyman  in  most 
parishes,  is  indeed  of  a  very  hopeless  kind;  and  the  more 
zealous  and  energetic  he  is,  the  more  distressing  he  must  find  it 
Through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  is  deserted  by  his  flock ;  and 
those  among  the  poor  who  frequent  his  ministrations  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  worst  men  in  the  parish,  who  are  rejected  by  the 
discipline  (lax  as  it  is)  of  the  Dissenters ;  and  to  show  their 
spite  against  those  who  have  excluded  them,  exercise  their  legal 
right  of  attending  the  National  Church.  Such  circumstances 
might  well  discourage  the  most  sanguine ;  and  it  is  infinitely  to 
the  credit  of  some  among  the  Welsh  clergy  (and  those  no  in¬ 
considerable  number),  that  instead  of  -  yielding  to  indolent 
despiur,  they  have  found  in  the  very  sterility  of  the  soil  en- 
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trusted  to  their  cultivation  onlj  a  new  call  to  labour.  Repulsed 
as  theological  teachers  by  their  people,  they  have  become  their 
best  instructors  in  practical  religion.  They  have  built  parish 
schools,  and  thus  taken  up  the  only  ground  not  pre-occupied  by 
dissent ;  for  the  Dissenters  in  general  have  contented  themselves 
with  their  Sunday  schools,  without  attempting  Day  schools. 
Such  clergymen,  therefore,  have  easily  berome  the  voluntary 
schoolmasters  of  their  parishes,  and  thus  secured  the  affection 
and  respect  of  the  younger  generation.  While,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  been  the  Wends  and  comforters  of  the  aged,  the 
sick,  and  the  helpless;  and  by  showing  a  benevolence  unre¬ 
stricted  by  sectarian  distinctions,  they  have  taught  their  oppo¬ 
nents  the  catholicity  of  Christian  love.  But  virtue  and  cnet^ 
like  this  cannot  be  expected  from  the  majority  of  any  profession; 
and  we  ought  to  make  some  allowance  for  the  indolence  and 
uselessness  even  of  the  worst  among  the  Welsh  clergy,  when 
we  remember  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  by 
the  alienation  of  their  flock.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  occupy 
the  same  position  with  the  ministers  of  the  Scotch  Establish¬ 
ment  in  those  localities  where  the  whole  population  has  gone 
over  to  the  Free  Kirk ;  and  we  know  how  nearly  irresistible  is 
the  temptation  to  such  ministers,  notwithstanding  the  stringent 
discipline  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  convert  their  office 
into  a  sinecure. 

But  the  Church  of  Wales  has  to  contend  with  other  diffi¬ 
culties,  no  less  formidable  than  those  which  arise  from  dissent. 
The  chief  among  these,  is  the  prevalence  of  two  languages. 
The  parishes  of  Wales  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First,  those  where  Welsh  only  is  the  language  of  the  great 
majority.  Secondly,  those  where  English  is  spoken  or  under¬ 
stood  by  all.  Thirdly,  those  in  which  the  population  is  divided 
into  a  Welsh  and  English  portion,  neither  being  inconsiderable 
in  respect  of  the  other.  These  latter,  or  bilingual  parishes, 
constitute  the  chief  difficulty.  If  an  Englishman  is  appointed 
to  them,  how  can  he  satisfy  the  Welsh?  if  a  Welshman,  how 
can  he  minister  to  the  English?  The  clergyman  should,  of 
course,  be  able  to  speak  both  languages ;  but  he  must  speak 
one  of  them  as  an  acquired,  the  ot^r  as  a  native  tongue ;  and 
the  very  circumstance  which  attracts  his  Celtic  parishioners 
will  re|:^  the  Saxons.  Again,  how  is  he  to  manage  about  the 
services  ?  Here  he  cannot  please  both  nations ;  so  he  is  reduced 
to  a  compromise  which  pleases  neither,  by  performing  service 
alternately  in  either  tongue.*  The  rule  adopted  by  the  W'elsh 

*  In  some  of  these  parishes  the  dergj  adopt  a  sin^Iar  mode  of 
pleasing  their  Welsh  parishioners,  when  the  service  u  in  English. 
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bishops  seems,  in  itself,  a  right  one;  namelj,  that  where  so 
much  as  a  sixth  part  of  the  parishioners  do  not  understand 
English,  at  least  half  the  Church  Services  should  be  in  Welsh. 
Yet  when,  as  often  happens,  the  English  inhabitants  are 
churchmen  and  the  Welsh  dissenters,  the  action  of  this  rule  is 
unsatisfactory,  compelling,  in  fact,  the  performance  of  one 
service  every  Sunday  to  empty  walls.  In  those  places  where 
English  is  either  generally  unknown,  or  universally  understood, 
the  same  perplexities  do  not  occur.  But  in  the  former  case 
(where  Welsh  prevails  exclusively),  another  difficulty  is  intrtH 
duced,  from  the  want  of  a  supply  of  fit  persons  to  undertake  the 
ministerial  office.  The  Bishop  of  Lland.aff,  in  the  valuable 
charge  with  which  he  commenced  his  Episcopal  labours,  states 
it  as  the  result  of  his  previous  acquaintance  with  South  Wales, 
that  the  only  class  whence  the  Welsh-speaking  clergy  can  hope 
for  recruits,  is  too  poor  even  to  afford  the  small  expense  of  a 
Lampeter  education.*  We  may  add,  that  the  s^e  fatal  differ¬ 
ence  of  language  excludes  Wales  from  a  source  of  md  by  which 
England  is  largely  benefited.  There  we  see  many  of  the  very 
poorest  livings  held  by  clergymen  of  independent  fortune,  who 
have  taken  orders  from  a  love  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
who  neither  need  nor  seek  more  valuable  preferment.  Such 
men  would  gladly  help  that  most  ancient  branch  of  their 
Church  which  has  been  established  in  Britain  ever  since  the 
time  of  Constantine.  But  they  are  shut  out  by  the  impassable 
barrier  of  a  foreign  tongue. 

Another  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  Welsh  Church  is  the 
immense  size  of  the  parishes  into  which  its  territory  is  divided. 
As  examples,  we  may  mention  Llandrillo  in  St.  Aiaph  diocese, 
comprising  an  area  of  forty-two  square  miles,  and  endowed  with 
only  161T.  ;  Beddgelert  in  Bangor,  comprising  nearly  fifty 
square  miles,  and  endowed  with  93/. ;  Ystradyfodwg  in  Llan- 
daff,  containing  for^  square  miles,  and  endowed  with  120/. ; 
and  Caron  in  St.  David’s,  comprising  about  fifty- five  square 
miles,  and  endowed  with  80/.  if  In  the  English  mountains 
there  are  to  be  found  parishes  of  even  greater  area  than  these  ; 
but  there,  they  have  been  mostly  divided  into  separate  chapel- 

They  give  out  the  text  of  their  sermon,  and  that  alone,  in  Welsh. 
The  effect  upon  a  stranger  is  sometimes  startling.  He  imagines  that 
the  clergyman  is  suddenly  bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  *  the  unknown 
*  tonnes.’ 

*  Primary  Charge  of  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  p.  45 — 47.  The  Bishop 
suggests  as  a  remedy,  the  foundation  of  Scholarships  or  Exhibitions ; 
a  recommendation  which  has  been  since  acted  on  by  some  benevolent 
persons. 

t  Many  similar  instances  are  given  by  Sir  T.  Phillips,  p.  222 — 224 
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ries,  of  a  manageable  size*;  whereas,  the  Welsh' parishes  have 
generally  remained  undivided.  It  is  evident  that  such  an 
extent  of  parochial  territory  renders  the  full  performance  of 
pastoral  duties  impossible. 

The  great  size  of  these  mountain  parishes  shows  that  when 
our  parochial  system  was  originally  established,  they  were  very 
thinly  inhabited.  And  so  they  remained  till  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  But  now,  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  especially  in  the 
south,  the  mineral  wealth  which  has  been  discovered  below  the 
soil  has  covered  its  surface  with  a  dense  population.  The 
counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth  (nearly  the  whole  of 
which  are  now  included  in  the  diocese  of  LlandaiT)  contained 
140,000  inhabitants  in  the  year  1821 ;  and  417,000  in  1851. 
So  that  the  population  has  trebled  in  thirty  years.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  it  has  risen  from  305,000  to  417,000; 
a  greater  increase  than  that  of  any  other  portion  of  Great 
Britain.  Thus  the  ecclesiastical  agency,  which  was  intended 
to  provide  for  a  few  shepherds  and  farmers  scattered  among 
the  hills,  is  now  called  on  to  meet  the  wants  of  overgrown 
manufacturing  towns,  which  are  doubling  themselves  every 
twenty  years.  So  that  we  see  ‘  the  machinery  and  appliances 
‘  of  the  Church,  originally  designed  for  tens,  or  at  most  for 

*  hundreds,  standing  in  solemn  mockery  of  the  wants  of  thou- 

*  sands  and  tens  of  thousands.’!  It  might  have  been  hoped 
that  the  creators  of  this  vast  population  w'^uld  have  spent 
some  portion  of  their  enormous  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
those  to  w.'lose  toil  they  owe  all  that  they  possess.  But  we 
grieve  to  say  that,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions  J,  they  have 

*  Thus  the  parish  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  contains  an  area 
of  above  a  hundred  square  miles  ;  but  it  has  been  divided  into  sixteen 
chapelries,  each  of  them  under  the  charge  of  an  incumbent  endowed 
with  about  704  per  annum.  So  the  large  parishes  of  Crossthwaite 
in  Cumberland,  and  Kirby  Lonsdale  in  Lancashire,  are  each  divided 
into  seven  chapelries. 

f  See  Letter  of  the  Archdeacon  LlandaiT  on  the  wants  of  the 
Diocese  (London,  1850),  p.  5.  Much  interesting  information  will  be 
found  in  this  pamphlet,  the  author  of  which  is  distinguished  not  only 
by  his  eloquence  and  ability,  but  by  a  practical  wisdom  to  which  the 
Church  of  Wales  is  already  largely  indebted.  Among  other  instances 
he  mentions,  that  of  Bedwelty  parish,  which  in  1801  contained  619 
inhabitants,  and  now  contains  about  ^,000. 

!  Amongst  these  exceptions  the  Rhymney  Iron  Company  should 
'  be  mentioned  with  honour.  In  1 838  they  unanimously  agreed  to  the 
following  resolution,  ‘  That  the  Company  having  caused  to  locate,  on 
•  *  what  were  brfore  barren  mountains,  a  population  of  eight  thousand 

*  souls,  is  upon  every  principle  bound  to  provide  and  endow  a  church 
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hitherto  shown  themselves  insensible  to  the  truth,  that  property 
has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  One  of  the  Government 
Commissioners  says  of  this  manufacturing  population :  —  *  I  re- 

*  gard  their  degraded  condition  as  entirely  the  fault  of  their 

*  employers,  who  give  them  far  less  tendance  and  care  than  they 

*  bestow  on  their  cattle,  and  who,  with  few  exceptions,  use  and 

*  r^ard  them  as  so  much  brute  force  instrumental  to  wealth, 

*  but  as  nowise  involving  claims  on  human  sympathy.’*  Strong 
as  this  language  is,  we  fear  it  is  not  exaggerate. 

Having  then  to  contend  against  all  these  gigantic  difficulties, 
the  progress  which  the  Church  of  Wales  has  made  in  the  last 
few  years  is  most  creditable  to  those  who  have  been  instru¬ 
ment  in  effecting  it.  And  though  such  improvement  has  been 
chiefly  in  the  more  civilised  districts,  yet  even  among  the  pea¬ 
sant  clergy  sufficient  amendment  has  taken  place  to  show  the 
truth  of  our  previous  remark,  that  poverty,  though  the  actual 
cause,  is  not  a  necessary  cause,  of  many  blemishes  which  have 
disfigured  the  establishment.  In  the  first  place,  those  gross 
and  scandalous  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  last  century  are 
either  entirely  swept  away,  or  fast  disappearing.  Episcopal 
superintendence  has  been  changed  from  a  name  into  a  reality. 
Archdeacons  visit  their  archdeaconries,  and  the  obsolete  ofl&ce  of 
rural  deans  has  been  revived ;  so  that  the  bishop  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  information  of  the  state  of  every  parish  in 
his  diocese.  The  ordinance  of  Confirmation,  which  non-resident 
prelates  had  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  is  now  regularly  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  clergy  reside,  for  the  most  part,  upon  their 
livings,  and  no  longer  leave  their  duties  to  be  discharged  by 

*for  the  use  of  the  tenants  of  the  Company!  Accordingly  the  Company 
built  or  endowed  a  church  or  parsonage,  and  provided  schools  also. 
We  ought  also  to  acknowledge  that  some  of  the  mineral  proprietors  of 
this  district,  who  sit  on  opposite  sides  of  the  House  of  Commons  (SUr 
J.  Guest,  Mr.  Clive,  and  JSIr.  Booker),  have  shown  a  proper  sense  of 
their  duties,  as  ironmasters  and  landlords,  towards  their  workmen. 
[Since  writing  the  above,  we  lament  to  hear  of  the  death  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  his  successor  in  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  great  seat  of  the  iron  trade,  is  a  man  who  has  specially 
devoted  himself  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
working  classes.] 

•  Rep.  ii.  p.  293.  See  also  the  anecdote  at  p.  63.  We  find  from ' 
the  Report  of  the  Diocesan  Church  Building  Society,  that  lOOOf. 
was  lanonymously  given  last  year,  to  be  expended  in  building  a 
church  in  whatever  spot  might  be  considered  the  most  spiritually 
destitute  in  the  diocese.  After  due  consideration  it  was  determined  • 
to  spend  it  in  building  a  church  for  the  workpeople  of  the  wealthiest 
iron  master  in  Great  Britain. 
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lialf-stanred  curates.  Pluralities  are  henceforward  impossible, 
and  the  pluralist  will  soon  be  as  extinct  an  animal  as  the  Plesio¬ 
saurus.  Full  services  are  now  performed  in  churches  which 
had  never  before  been  opened  twice  a  Sunday  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Glebe  houses  are  rising  in  every  direction.* 
New  churches  are  built ;  and  old  ones  are  restor^  which  the 
slothful  negligence  of  a  former  generation  suffered  to  fall  into 
ruin.  The  eighteenth  century  may  be  called  preeminently  the 
age  of  ecclesiastical  dilapidation.  Totally  without  the  sense  of 
architectural  beauty,  it  resigned  the  glorious  masterpieces  of 
Gothic  art  to  the  mutilation  of  the  churchwarden ;  the  cheapest 
patchwork  of  lath  and  plaster  was  good  enough  to  repiur  a 
church.  But  in  England  there  was  at  least  sufficient  sense  of 
decency  to  keep  the  walls  standing,  and  the  roof  weather-tight 
In  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  several  parishes  thought  it  the 
cheapest  method  to  let  the  structure  tumble  downf  ^together; 
and  the  negligence  of  ecclesiastical  authorities  actually  connived 
at  this  breach  of  law.  But  such  slovenly  profaneness  was  not 
con&ned  to  sequestered  villages ;  it  extended  even  to  Episcopal 
residences  and  Cathedral  foundations.  The  palaces  at  Llandaff 
and  St  David’s  were  abandoned  to  the  moles  and  bats.  The 
prebendaries  of  Brecon  suffered  their  Collegiate  Minster  to  fall 
into  decay.  But  the  ruin  of  Llandaff  Cathedral  was  the  worst 
example,  and  most  characteristically  illustrates  the  age  in  which 
it  occurred.  The  bishop  had  long  ceased  to  reside;  the  pre¬ 
bendaries  had  followed  his  example ;  the  daily  service  had  been 
discontinued ;  the  very  organ  had  been  broken  up,  and  Willis 
the  antiquary  (who  visited  the  Cathedral  before  its  fall)  tells  us 
that  he  found  the  pipes  scattered  about  the  organ-loft  The 
building  itself  was  suffered  to  remain  utterly  without  repur, 
althou^  the  Chapter  bad  repeated  warnings  of  its  dangerous 
condition.  At  last,  it  wa&  literally  blown  down  by  a  great 
storm  in  1722.  The  nave  and  towers  were  left  in  ruins;  the 
choir  underwent  a  more  degrading  fate,  for  it  was  patched  up  in 
the  worst  style  of  a  Baptist  Meeting-house ;  the  noble  ar^es 
being  filled  up  with  brickwork,  bull’s  eye  windows  being  added 
for  ornament,  and  a  white- washed  ceiling  to  make  all  snug. 
Such  was  the  fate  of  a  cathedral  which  b^  been  the  seat  of  a 


*  In  Su  Asaph  70  parsonages  have  been  built  or  restored  in  the 
last  40  years  (Canon  Williams’  Sermon,  p.  23.).  In  Llandaff  60  par¬ 
sonages  were  added  during  the  20  years  of  Bishop  Copleston’s  epis¬ 
copate. 

t  Instances  are  given  at  Bep.  iL  p.  163.,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Reports. 
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Christian  bishopric  while  the  Saxons  were  yet  violators,  and 
when  Canterbury  was  still  a  pagan  city.  In  this  disgraceful 
condition  the  fabric  renuuned  for  140  years,  typifying,  by  its 
appearance,  the  state  of  the  Church  to  which  it  belonged;  a 
Church  whereof  two-thirds  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  ancient 
and  venerable  institution  fallen  into  uselessness  and  decay ;  and 
the  only  portion  which  still  served  any  religious  purpose,  was 
transformed  into  the  semblance  of  the  conventicle.  Let  us 
hope  that  as  its  ruin  was  thus  emblematical  of  the  past,  so  its 
restoration  may  be  significant  of  the  future.  At  all  events,  its  • 
present  conditi6n  shows  that  the  sordid  economy  of  a  former 
age  has  been  superseded  by  a  very  different  spirit  Thanks  to 
the  conscientious  zeal  of  the  late  and  present  deans,  it  is  fast 
rising  from  its  ruins,  in  all  its  originsd  beauty.  The  Gothic 
arches  have  emerged  from  their  plaster  covering;  the  con- 
venticular  abomination  has  utterly  disappeared ;  and  the  grace¬ 
ful  clerestory  and  lofty  roof  once  more  raise  the  heart  heaven¬ 
wards. 

Thus  a  fiagrant  instance  of  ecclesiastical  breach  of  trust  has 
been  atoned  for,  and  a  foul  blot  wiped  out  from  the  escutcheon 
of  the  Church.  But  t.hU  is  only  one  of  many  examples  where 
the  piety  of  the  children  is  paying  the  debts  of  their  fathers,  in 
the  matter  of  church-building.  By  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
the  Church  is  striving  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  During  the  last  three 
years  ten  additional  churches,  and  nearly  twice  that  number  of 
clergy,  have  been  provided,  to  meet,  in  some  degree,  the  most 
pressing  wants  of  that  vast  tide  of  population  which  has  deluged 
the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan ;  and  this  work  has 
been  accomplished  mmnly  by  the  labours  of  the  present  bishop. 
Similar  efforts  have  be^  made  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
Flintshire  coal  fields,  and  the  Carnarvon  stone-quarries.  And 
even  in  the  rural  districts,  many  parish  churches  have  shaken 
off  the  slovenly  squalidity  which  so  long  disgraced  them,  and 
are  restored  to  decency,  if  not  to  beauty. 

But  the  true  edifice  of  the  Church  is  built,  not  of  stones  but 
of  men ;  and  therefore  we  hml  with  greater  pleasure  than  any 
of  these  external  reforms,  the  proofs  furnished  b^  the  last  few 
years,  that  the  Welsh  clergy,  as  a  body,  are  beginning  to  take 
a  zealous  and  effectual  interest  in  the  education  of  the  people. 
Of  this,  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  fiimish  the 
most  decisive  evidence.  Not  only  do  we  find  a  most  excellent 
tnuning  college  for  the  Principality,  established  under  the  eye 
of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  but  diocesan  boards  of  education 
have  sprung  up  in  every  diocese,  organising  masters  have  beox 
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engaged  in  visiting  and  remodelling  the  Church  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  report  more  and 
more  favourably  of  these  schools  every  year.  But  the  most 
infallible  test  of  their  improvement  is  the  rapid  increase  of 
Pupil-teachers  paid  by  Government;  because  they  are  only 
assigned  to  schools  in  a  state  of  thorough  efficiency,  and  are 
themselves  subjected  to  a  severe  annual  examination  before  they 
can  receive  their  salary.  In  the  schools  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Welsh  clergy,  the  number  of  these  pupil- 
teachers  in  the  year  1849  was  90,  in  the  year  1850  was  125, 
and  in  1851  was  182.*  The  Minutes  of  Council  for  1852  are 
not  yet  published ;  but  we  believe  they  will  show  a  still  greater 
increase. 

In  England,  the  improvement  of  the  mountain  clergy  has, 
perhaps,  been  less  marked  than  in  Wales ;  but  still  it  has  been 
considerable.  It  was  itself  a  great  step  in  advance,  when  the 
Grammar  schools  were  superseded  by  St.  Bees’  College;  al¬ 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  poverty  of  that  establish¬ 
ment  does  not  allow  of  the  erection  of  proper  collegiate  build¬ 
ings  ;  so  that  the  students,  instead  of  being  under  the  moral 
control  and  superintendence  which  they  would  enjoy  if  they 
resided  under  the  same  roof  with  their  teachers,  are  left  to  their 
own  guidance  in  private  lodgings.  This  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  clergy  supplied  by  St.  Bees  are  less  satis¬ 
factory  than  those  train^  at  the  new  University  of  Durham, 
the  foundation  of  which  has  been  the  greatest  boon  conferred 
upon  these  poor  mountaineers.  The  number  of  such  Durham 
graduates  is  increasing  among  the  clergy,  though  not  so  rapidly 
as  could  be  wished ;  but  no  doubt  the  leaven  of  their  example 
will  in  time  spread  throughout  the  mass.  Already  drunken¬ 
ness  (once  so  common)  is  considered  discreditable ;  and  though 
not  extinct,  is  very  much  less  prevalent  than  it  was.  The 
immoral  clergy  (formerly  a  considerable  class  in  these  districts) 
have  disappear.  And  an  increasing  interest  is  manifested  in 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  in  other  good  works. 


•  See  Minutes  of  Council  for  1849-50,  1850-51,  and  1851-52.  In 
one  of  the  Inspectors’  reports  we  find  the  following  gratifying  state¬ 
ment  concerning  three  great  centres  of  the  manufacturing  districts. 

*  The  incumbents  of  Merthyr,  Dowlais,  and  Aberdare,  three  gentle- 

*  men  of  rare  courage  and  zeal  ....  have  opened  evening  schools 

*  for  adults  ....  in  which  a  large  corps  of  volunteers,  chosen  from 

*  among  the  tradesmen,  &c.,  perform  the  gratuitous  functions  of 

*  teachers,  by  monthly  and  weekly  rotation  ....  The  clergy  are 
always  present  in  these  evening  schools.*  (Minutes  for  1849-50, 

p.212.).^ 
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The  reforms  wluch  we  have  described  have  been  mainly 
effected,  both  in  England  and  Wales,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century.  The  bishops  (with  scarcely  an  exception)  have 
taken  a  leading  part  in  these  improvements,  which  they  have 
frequently  themselves  originated,  and  always  encouraged  by 
their  co-operation.  We  are  anxious  to  make  this  acknowledg¬ 
ment  distinctly,  because  we  have  spoken  strongly  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  done  by  the  bishops  of  a  former  generation ;  and  we  desire 
not  to  be  misunderstood  as  if  we  confounded  the  present  with 
the  past.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  condemn  too  harshly 
the  corrupt  negligence  and  interested  laxity  of  those  prelat^ 
who  misgoverned  the  Church  during  the  last  century.  The 
Welsh  bishops  found  it  even  easier  than  their  English  brethren 
to  turn  their  office  into  a  sinecure.  They  could  despise  the 
censures  of  a  remote  and  barbarous  province,  while  they  spent 
their  time  agreeably  in  the  social  pleasures  of  Bath,  or  the 
political  intrigues  of  London.  Thus  sometimes  they  passed 
many  years  without  once  visiting  the  flock  to  which  they 
had  sworn  to  devote  their  lives.  We  have  seen  how  they  dis¬ 
posed  of  their  patronage,  and  how  faithfully  their  neglect  of 
duty  was  copied  by  their  inferiors.  But  we  may  form  a  better 
notion  of  what  they  were,  from  the  autobiography  of  the  man 
who  was  one  of  the  last,  and  was  generally  considered  the  best 
of  them,  the  celebrated  Bishop  Watson  of  Llandaff.  This 
prelate  held  his  see  for  thirty-four  years.  During  all  that  time 
he  never  resided  in  lus  diocese,  and  seldom  came  near  it. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  we  believe  he  never  visited  it. 
Including  his  bishopric,  he  held  nine  places  of  preferment,  and 
actually  contrived  to  reside  on  none  of  them.  He  settled  in 
Westmoreland  as  a  country  gentleman,  and  there  employed 
himself  (we  use  his  own  words)  *  principally  in  building  farm 
*  houses,  blasting  rocks,  inclosing  wastes,  and  planting  larches.’* 
During  all  these  years,  he  compelled  the  starving  curates  of  his 
diocese  to  travel  from  South  Wales  to  Westmoreland  for  ordi¬ 
nation  ;  a  journey  which,  in  those  days,  must  have  cost  *them 
a  year’s  salary.  And  yet,  at  the  close  dE  a  long  life,  he  looks 
back  upon  his  career  with  the  most  undoubting  self-complacency, 
and  evidently  considers  himself  a  model  of  Episco{^  merit. 
And  what  is  still  more  singular,  he  was  so  considered  by  oUiers, 


*  We  cannot  quote  this  autobiography  without  recommending  it  to 
our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  amusing  books  ever  published.  The 
picture  of  Cambridge  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  is 
particularly  interesting,  and  forma  a  sort  of  continuation  to  the  period 
of  Bentley  and  Middleton. 
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and  was  generally  regarded  as  an  ornament  of  tbe  bench.  So 
low  was  the  standard  of  opinion,  fifty  years  ago.  By  such  men 
irrevocable  harm  was  done,  yet  they  escaped  with  no  censure. 
And  now  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  most  unjustly  visited,  not 
on  their  children,  but  on  their  successors.  has  been 

especially  the  case  in  Wales,  where  a  small  but  active  knot  of 
agitators  tries  to  gain  a  miserable  popularity  by  rousing  the 
dormant  jealousy  of  race,  and  stirring  up  the  passions  of  Celt 
against  l^on.  This  party  makes  the  appointment  of  *  Saxon 
*  bishops’  a  special  grievance,  and  the  abuse  of  existing  Welsh 
bishops  a  profitable  part  of  their  political  capital  The  Bishop 
of  St  David’s  has  b^n  made  the  chief  mark  for  their  shafts*; 
and  we  honour  him  for  the  manly  frankness  with  which  he  has 
turned  round  on  his  assailants,  and  exposed  the  motives  by 
which  they  are  actuated.  We  fully  agree  with  him,  that  it  is 
important  that  the  English  public  and  English  statesmen  should 
be  made  aware  of  the  meaning  of  that  clamour  for  Welsh 
bishops  which  sounds  at  first  so  plausible.  If  these  agitators 
contended  only  that  a  Welsh  bishop  is  the  better  for  under¬ 
standing  the  Welsh  tongue,  we  should  quite  agree  with  them. 
But  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this.  The  two  bishops  of  South 
Wales  ^ready  preach  in  Welsh.  The  very  prelate  whom  they 
chiefiy  assail,  acquired  the  language  so  perfectly  as  to  use  it  in 
public  within  a  year  of  his  appointment  And  any  intelligent 
Englishman  might  do  the  same,  unless  he  were  m^e  a  bishop 
so  late  in  life  as  to  have  lost  the  faculty  of  learning  a  new 
language,  which  would  make  his  appointment  objectionable  on 
other  grounds.  But  the  Dim  Saesoneg  party  tell  us  that  they 
will  have  no  bishops  but  those  whose  mother- tongue  is  Welsh. 
The  clergy  who  fulfil  this  condition  we  have  already  described. 
At  any  rate,  the  number  of  Welsh-speaking  clergy  otherwise 
qualifi^  for  the  episcopal  office,  is  too  narrow  to  afford  a  proper 
field  for  selection ;  and  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether 
the  main  body  would  supply  desirable  rulers  for  the  Church.  ‘ 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  existing  bishops  are  not  responsible 
for  the  evils  which  we*have  mentioned.  On  the  contrary,  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  best  to  reform  what  is  amiss. 
So  far  as  the  executive  government  of  the  Church  can  amend 
its  defects,  their  amendment  is  secured.  But  in  truth  the 

*  The  character  of  these '  attacks  may  be  imagined  from  the 
popular  superstitions  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  Thus  it  is 
said  to  be  believed  in  Cardiganshire  that  the  bishop  is  everywhere 
accompanied  by  a  favourite  dog,  which  is  trained  to  know  and  bite  a 
curate.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  belief  has  saved  his  lordship 
from  many  troublesome  applications. 
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dianges  needed  are  beyond  the  powa:,  not  only  of  any  indi- 
vidu^  bishop,  hut  of  all  the  bishops  collectively.  The  reforms 
required  are  not  administrative  but  l^islative  reforms.  The 
thing  wanted  is  a  better  educated  and  more  respected  body  of 
clergy ;  and  this  cannot  be  obtmned  (speaking  generally)  with¬ 
out  an  ampler  provision  for  their  education  and  maintenance. 
Here  then  are  two  desiderata:  less  poverty  and  more  instruc¬ 
tion.  A  third,  is  a  stricter  discipline,  to  repress  scandalous 
offences.  A  fourth,  more  perfect  oiganisation,  to  make  the 
Church  in  reality  what  it  is  in  idea,  the  dispenser  of  the  greatest 
possible  good  to  the  greatest  possible  number.  How  are  these 
four  wants  to  be  supplied  ? 

First,  the  income  of  every  parochial  clei^man  throughout 
the  Welsh  and  English  mountains  should  be  raised  to  not  less 
than  200/.  per  annum.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the 
detmls  of  such  a  reform ;  but  we  believe  that  the  revenues  to 
be  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  will  afford  the 
means  for  effecting  it.  In  these  revenues  will  ultimately  be 
included  the  appropriate  tithes  (i.e.  those  alienated  to  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies),  which  amount  in  Wales  to  a  quarter  of  the 
whole  tithe  rentchaige.  However  the  augmentation  of  small 
livings  is  effected,  it  ought  to  take  place  gradually ;  the  benefices 
being  augmented  as  they  successively  fall  vacant.  Thus  a 
superior  class  of  men  would  be  induct  to  educate  their  sons 
for  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

As  to  the  second  desideratum,  of  securing  a  higher  education 
for  the  mountain  clergy,  the  course  of  improvement  already 
begun  should  be  farther  carried  out.  Proper  buildings  should 
be  provided  for  the  College  of  St.  Bees’,  that  its  students  might 
be  brought  under  moral  and  social,  as  well  as  intellectual, 
cipline.  The  college  itself  might  be  incorporated  •  into  the 
Univerrity  of  Durii^,  on  the  same  principle  as  so  many  col¬ 
lies  are  affiliated  to  the  University  of  London.  Thus  its 
students  would  gain  the  advantage  of  stricter  examinations  and 
academic  degrees.  In  Wales,  the  College  of  Lampeter  should 
(as  Sir  T.  Phillips  advises)  be  transformed  into  the  University 
of  St.  David’s.  Its  staff  of  professors  should  be  increased,  aim 
its  collegiate  buildings  should  be  rendered  adequate  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  sufficient  number  of  future  clergy  to  supply  the 
demands  of  the  principality.  Exhibitions  and  scholanhipa 
ought  also  to  be  found^  for  the  support  of  the  poorer  theo- 
lo^cal  students ;  a  good  work  which  (as  we  have  mentioned) 
has  been  already  begun  at  Lampeter.  The  funds  necessary  for 
these  educational  purposes  can  scarcely  be  now  expected  from 
the  State ;  although  it  would  have  granted  than  willingly  thirty 
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years  ago,  had  the  rulers  of  the  Church  been  at  that  time  alive 
to  her  wants.  But  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  Parliament  might  advance  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners  what  was  requisite  to  render  the  existing  institutions 
efficient;  such  loan  to  be  repiud  by  instalments  out  of  the 
income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners,  which  is  increasing 
annually. 

Much  aid  might  also  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  poorer 
clergy,  if  Mr.  Lingen’s  suggestions  concerning  endowed  gram¬ 
mar  schools  (Rep.  i.  p.  41.)  could  be  carried  out.  He  proposes 
that  the  free  nominations  in  those  schools  should  be  thrown 
open  to  competition,  and  bestowed  upon  the  more  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  primary  schools ;  by  which  means  a  supply  of 
the  fittest  material  would  be  continually  drawn  upwards  from 
below.  The  same  advantage  will  no  doubt  result  from  the 
creation  of  the  pupil-teacher  system ;  the  greatest  educational 
reform  which  has  ever  been  made  in  this  country. 

As  to  the  third  desideratum,  stricter  discipline,  it  has  been 
long  generally  acknowledged  that  some  legislative  interference 
is  required ;  yet  it  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  frame  any 
satisfactory  measure  on  the  subject.  When  a  clergyman  is 
notoriously  guilty  of  some  flagrant  offence,  such  as  drunkenness 
or  immor^ty,  the  bishop  is  often  inconsiderately  blamed  for 
allowing  him  to  escape  with  impunity  by  those  who  know  not 
how  small  is  the  power  of  a  bishop  over  an  incumbent.  In 
such  a  case  the  bishop  must  prosecute  the  offender  at  his  own 
expense  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts ;  and,  from  some  defect  of 
evidence,  or  some  technical  mistake,  he  may  fail  at  last  in  ob- 
tiuning  a  conviction,  after  having  spent  several  thousand  pounds 
in  vun.  Yet  we  do  not  blame  the  law,  while  the  organisation 
of  the  Church  remains  what  it  now  is,  for  so  jealously  limiting 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  authority.  >  So  long  as  any  power  is 
irresponsible  and  arbitrary,  it  ought  to  be  narrowly  watched 
and  fenced  in  with  restrictions.  Nor  would  it  suffice  to  sur¬ 
round  the  bishop  with  a  council  of  presbyters,  as  some  propose, 
although  that  would  undoubtedly  give  greater  weight  to  his 
derisions.  For  the  laity  will  always  entertain  a  just  jealousy  of 
power  wielded  only  by  the  clergy,  even  though  it  be  over  a 
member  of  their  own  order.  What  sort  of  justice  would  Mr. 
GK>riiam  have  received  had  he  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  Exeter 
clergymen?  A  tribunal  consisting  exclusively  of  professional 
men  must  necessarily  be  unfitted  for  trying  a  mem^r  of  their 
own  profession.  They  know  too  much  about  him  beforehand ; 
and  they  are  unconsciously  swayed  by  class  prejudice  or  party 
antipathies.  This  does  not  apply  peculiarly  to  the  clergy.  A 
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jury  of  barristers  would  be  a  very  bad  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
an  unpopular  advocate.  The  Vei^ict  of  a  court-martial  is  noto¬ 
riously  often  swayed  by  considerations  extraneous  to  the  justice 
of  the  case ;  though  in  this  instance  an  exceptional  judicature  is 
tolerated  by  the  law,  from  the  absolute  necessity  for  immediate 
action  in  military  afiairs.  But  ecclesiastical  causes  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  more  deliberately ;  and  the  laity  have  shown  that  they 
will  rather  endure  many  flagrant  scandals  than  allow  of  any 
approximation  to  priestly  tyranny. 

The  third  desideratum,  therefore,  cannot  be  supplied  without 
the  fourth ;  better  discipline  is  impossible  without  better  orga¬ 
nisation.  In  order  that  the  Church  may  be  enabled  even  to 
repress  the  offences  of  her  own  officers — much  more,  that  she 
may  become  the  channel  of  social  regeneration  to  the  people  — 
she  must  comprehend  in  her  practical  administration,  not  only 
her  ministers,  but  her  members.  In  the  words  of  M.  Bunsen, 
she  must  cease  to  be  a  ‘  clei^y-church.’  Her  laity  must  find  a 
place  in  her  system;  and  that  a  post,  not  merely  of  passive 
obedience,  but  of  active  co-operation.  As  things  now  are,  a 
layman  may  pass  through  life  without  being  once  called  to  per¬ 
form  any  ecclesiastical  function.  In  other  Protestant  Churches 
and  sects,  the  religious  layman  is  as  much  an  office-bearer  as 
the  clergyman ;  he  has  a  function  to  discharge,  a  work  to  do. 
The  whole  ecclesiastical  community  is  thus  pervaded  by  a  com¬ 
mon  life,  and  all  co-operate,  with  a  personal  interest,  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  ends  of  the  body  corporate.  So  it  must  be  with  the 
Church  of  England  before  she  can  win  that  triumph  over  abuses 
inherited  from  the  past,  and  difficulties  developed  by  the  present, 
which,  we  trust,  is  still  before  her.  She  must  live  as  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  not  only  in  the  lives  of  isolated  individuals.  At 
present  she  is  like  those  lower  orders  of  animals  which  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  centres  of  nervous  action, 
with  no  pervading  will  to  give  unity  to  the  whole.  She  must 
rise  to  that  higher  scale  of  animated  being  in  which  the  central 
volition  is  diffused  by  a  spontaneous  action  through  all  the 
members;  ‘the  whole  body  being  fitly  joined  together,  and 
‘  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplleth,  according  to 
‘  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part.’ 

To  accomplish  this  there  would  be  no  need  of  revolutionary 
changes.  It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  give  a  recognised 
existence  and  ecclesiastical  functions  to  the  communicants  of 
every  parish ;  to  unite  the  clergy  of  each  rural  deanery,  with 
lay  representatives  from  their  several  parishes,  into  a  ruri-decanal 
presbytery ;  to  entrust  such  presbyteries  with  the  election  of  a 
diocesan  Convention ;  and  to  assign  to  each  of  these  bodies  thrir 
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proper  work,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bishop.  The 
times  are  ripe  fcur  such  a  reform  as  this ;  and  till  it  is  effected, 
the  Church  must  remain  mutilated.  If  it  were  accomplished,  it 
would  probablj  soon  be  followed  by  all  and  more  than  all  the 
changes  which  we  have  represented  as  desirable.  One  con¬ 
sequence  to  be  expected  from  it  would  be  the  reabsorption  into 
the  Church  of  those  great  bodies  of  dissenters  who  agree  in  her 
doctrines,  and  object  not  to  her  forms.  The  natural  position  of 
the  followers  both  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  is  the  position 
which  they  retained  for  so  many  years  in  spite  of  persecution, 
that  of  Religious  Orders  affiliated  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  superadding  to  her  system  an  internal  discipline  stricter 
than  it  is  possible,  or  would  be  desirable,  to  enforce  universally 
in  a  National  Church.  Who  can  doubt  that  these  communities 
would  return  to  the  post  which  they  quitted  so  reluctantly,  if 
the  lay  element  werer  duly  represented  in  the  councils  of  the 
Establishment  ?  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  Church  would  in¬ 
clude  almost  the  whole  population  in  her  pale,  and  that  strength 
which  is  now  wasted  in  intestine  warfare  would  be  directed 
against  moral  evil. 

Many  of  the  clergy  complain  that  for  a  century  and  a  half 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  left  without  a  government. 
They  say  that,  had  Convocation  been  suflfered  to  sit  during  this 
period,  the  abuses  which  we  have  enumerated  would  have  been 
impossible.  Non-resident  bishops  (for  example)  would  have 
been  shamed  into  at  least  an  outward  show  of  decency,  if  a  re¬ 
presentative  assembly  of  the  Church  had  annually  met,  in  which 
their  default  of  duty  might  have  been  discussed.  We  may 
admit  this,  and  yet  maintain  that  greater  evils  would  have  been 
caused  than  cured,  by  committing  the  government  of  the 
Church  to  the  Convocation  as  it  is  at  present  constituted.  The 
laity  of  England  are  firmly  determined  never  to  entrust  the 
Church  of  England  to  the  sway  of  a  clerical  assembly.  As  a 
well-known  di^itary  wittily  observed  the  other  day,  the  fate  of 
the  Church  must  not  be  risked  on  the  battle-field  of  Stenyclerus.* 
But  the  feeling  would  be  different,  if  representatives  of  the 
laity,  in  due  proportion,  were  joined  with  the  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  as  in  the  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
America,  or  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  No  fear 
could  then  be  entertmned  lest  the  powers  necessary  for  discipline 
and  effidency  should  be  abused  to  the  promotion  of  sacerdotal 
interests.  We  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  two  very 
different  authorities, — Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  the  Editor  of  the 


*  See  Herodotus,  ix.  64. 
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*  Spectator,’  *  —  to  the  practical  advantages  which  would  be 
derived  from  the  existence  of  such  a  body.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  an  anomaly,  that  while  we  have  the  Horse 
Guards  to  regulate  the  army,  and  the  Admiralty  to  watch  over 
the  navy,  we  have  provided, no  instrumentality  whatever  to 
superintend  a  department  of  the  public  service  surely  not  less 
important  If  muskets  and  uniforms  require  occasional  altern¬ 
ation,  so  also  do  sees  and  parishes.  If  regiments  have  been 
sometimes  mis^vemed,  so  have  dioceses.  Our  coast  defences 
may  need  repair  to  keep  out  the  Pope,  as  well  as  to  keep  out 
the  French.  Imagine  the  condition  in  which  both  army  and 
navy  would  now  be,  had  they  been  left  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  the  direct  administration  of  Parliament,  with  no  inter¬ 
mediate  machinery  provided  for  adapting  them,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  changing  circumstances  of  the  age. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Parliament  would  resist  any  well 
considered  measures  for  giving  the  Church  a  machinery  which 
should  enable  her  to  work  efficiently.  For  if  the  State  had 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  principle  of  an  Establishment  —  if 
it  were  convinced  that  the  religious  instruction  of  the  people 
would  be  more  wisely  entrusted  to  the  Voluntary  System  —  it 
would  carry  out  this  conviction  by  disestablishing  the  Church. 
That  is,  it  would  appropriate  (with  due  respect  to  vested 
interests)  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  civil  purposes.  But  to 
this  course  the  Legislature  has  never  yet  shown  the  slightest 
inclination.  It  could  not  therefore  consistently,  while  mtun- 
taining  an  Establishment,  refuse  to  it  that  government  which 
might  be  held,  after  mature  contideration,  mort  conducive  to  the 
ends  for  which,  and  for  which  alone,  the  Church  has  been 
established.  We  believe  that  the  great  body  of  the  Church, 
both  lay  and  clerical,  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  of  one 
mind  upon  this  question.  And  we  are  convinced  that  when 
those  who  thus  agree  come  at  last  to  learn  their  strength,  and 
their  unanimity,  they  will  find  all  obstacles  disappear  .^fore 
them. 
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Art.  IV. —  1.  The  Head  of  a  Family.  London:  1852. 

2.  Agatha's  Husbasid.  London  :  1853. 

3.  Villette.  By  the  Author  of ‘Jane  Eyre.’  London:  1853. 

4.  Clare  Abbey.  By  the  Author  of  the  *  Discipline  of  Life.* 
1851. 

’Wf  £  do  not  look  upon  prose  works  of  fiction  as  constituting 
^  ^  by  any  means  an  insignificant  or  trivial  province  of  lite¬ 
rature.  In  this,  as  in  any  other  line  of  exertion,  merit  is  to  be 
measured,  not  by  the  department  chosen,  but  by  the  d^ree  of 
excellence  reached  in  that  department.  The  glory  of  an  actor 
is  not  considered  to  be  indicated  by  the  dignity  of  the  role 
assigned  to  him,  but  by  the  truth  and  vividness  of  bis  represent¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  confidantes,  the  valets,  and  the  peasants  are 
often  the  great  characters  of  the  piece,  while  the  lovers,  kings, 
and  heroes  are  enacted  by  any  one  who  can  strut  and  declaim. 
In  like  manner,  an  author  is  not  ennobled  by  the  subject  which 
he  chooses,  but  by  the  power  with  which  he  handles  it :  an 
historian  may  sink  below  contempt,  though  he  has  chosen 
Europe  for  his  arena,  and  the  most  stirring  period  of  its  annals 
for  his  epoch ;  a  tragedian,  though  he  depicts  the  most  mys¬ 
terious  horrors  which  humanity  has  undergone,  may  justly  be 
hissed  off  the  stage  for  the  imbecility  of  his  performance ;  an 
epic  poet,  though  Alfred  be  his  theme,  pursued  through  twelve 
cantos  of  sonorous  versification,  may  be  saved  from  damnation 
only  by  the  obscurity  which  secures  him  from  perusal ;  —  while 
the  delineator  of  the  simplest  and  humblest  scenes  of  life,  if  his 
pictures  be  but  faithful,  his  sentiments  lofty,  his  perceptions 
just,  and  his  colouring  natural,  may  attain  a  deserved  immor¬ 
tality,  become  a  household  name  at  eveiy  hearth,  a  favourite 
with  all  ages,  and  a  blessing  to  all  times.  Genius  stamps  its  own 
signet  on  every  performance,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  work  it 
takes  in  hand  ;  and  nowhere  is  its  impress  more  deep  and 
unmistakeable  than  in  those  volumes  which  reproduce  in  fiction 
the  richest  and  most  genial  realities  of  life. 

Considered  merely  as  artist  productions,  we  aie  disposed  to 
place  the  ablest  and  finest  works  of  fiction  in  a  very  high  rank 
among  the  achievements  of  human  intellect.  Many  of  their 
characters  are  absolute  creations,  —  an  addition  to  the  mind’s 
wealth,  —  an  ‘  everlasting  possession,’ —  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  world’s  museum  of  enduring  wonders  and  unfading 
beauties,  —  existences  as  real  as  the  heroes  of  ancient  story  or 
the  worthies  of  private  life.  But  even  writers  who  do  not  aspire 
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or  cannot  r&ch  so  high  as  this,  often  leave  behind  them  endu¬ 
ring  and  beautiful  records,  ‘  which  aftertimes  will  not  willingly 
*  let  die ;  ’  of  conceptions  lofty  and  refined,  of  beings  who  w’in 
their  way  to  every  heart ;  of  domestic  pictures  which  all  must 
love  and  nearly  all  may  emulate ;  of  virtues  at  once  so  loving  and 
80  real,  that  scarcely  any  one  can  contemplate  them  without  im¬ 
bibing  some  good  influence  from  the  sight ;  of  victories  won  in 
many  a  moral  struggle,  which  irresistibly  suggest  a  ‘  go  and  do 
‘  thou  likewise’  to  every  reader.  If  novels  and  romances,  of 
which  the  tone  is  low,  and  the  taste  bad,  and  the  colouring 
voluptuous,  and  the  morality  questionable,  are  among  the  subtlest 
and  deadliest  poisons  cast  forth  into  the  world,  those  of  a  purer 
spirit  and  a  higher  tendency  are,  we  honestly  believe,  among 
the  moat  effective  agencies  of  good.  Hundreds  of  readers  who 
would  sleep  over  a  sermon,  or  drone  over  an  essay,  or  yield  a  cold 
and  barren  assent  to  the  deductions  of  an  ethical  treatise,  will  be 
startled  into  reflection,  or  won  to  emulation,  or  roused  into 
effort,  by  the  delineations  they  meet  with  in  a  tale  which  they 
opened  only  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour. 

‘  For  truth  in  closest  words  shall  fail. 

When  truth  embodied  in  a  tale 
Shall  enter  in  at  lowly  doors.* 

The  story  may  not  (and  never  should)  have  been  written 
with  a  definite  didactic  aim  ;  there  may  be  little  moralising  and 
no  formal  efxhortation,  —  the  less  of  either  the  better ;  yet  the 
reader  may  find  a  chord  struck  which  needed  only  striking  to 
vibrate  to  the  end  of  life,  but  to  which  the  key-note  had  never 
yet  been  found:  he  may  see  there  depicted  with  a  life-like 
pencil,  the  contest  with  a  temptation  against  which  he  is  him¬ 
self  struggling,  the  termination  of  a  career  in  which  he  has  just 
taken  the  first  hesitating  step,  the  holy  endurance  and  the 
happy  issue  of  a  trial  similar  to  one  which  is  at  the  moment 
darkening  his  own  path:  he  may  see  how  suffering  is  borne, 
how  victories  are  w'on ;  by  what  moral  alchemy,  and  through 
what  dread  alembic,  peace  and  good  may  be  made  to  spring  out 
of  evil,  anguish,  and  conflict :  he  may  meet  with  reflections  and 
analogies  which  reflect  a  sudden  light  upon  his  soul  and  reveal 
to  him  the  deepest  and  saddest  secrets  of  his  own  being,  —  till 
the  hour  when  he  })erused  that  humble  volume  becomes  a  date 
and  an  era  in  his  existence.  Nor  are  works  which  thus  operate 
upon  the  reader  by  any  means  always  or  necessarily  those  which 
display  the  greatest  genius  in  the  writer :  for  the  production  of 
such  effects,  simple  fidelity  to  nature,  the  intuition  of  real  sym- 
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pathj,  or  k)me  true  and  deep  experience  of  life,  are*  often  more 
powerful  than  the  most  skilful  and  high-wrought  delineations. 

With  these  views  of  the  possible  influence  for  good  of  even  the 
less  remarkable  and  celebrated  works  of  fiction,  it  is  a  labour  of 
love  to  us  to  distinguish  from  the  awful  mass  of  rubbish  which 
issues  yearly  from  the  Press,  two  or  three  recent  novels  which 
deserve  a  hearty  appreciation  and  a  ready  welcome.  Of  writers 
like  Bulwer,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  we  have  not  a  word  to 
say:  they  have  reach^  a  table-land  at  which  the  function  of 
periodical  criticism  ceases.  The  first  of  these  has  now  been 
before  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  —  has  tried  first, 
the  fashionable,  and  then  the  romantic  and  incidental,  then  the 
sentimental,  then  the  historical,  and  lastly,  the  humoristic  novel ; 
has  been  eminently  successful  in  every  line,  and  immeasurably 
most  successful  in  his  latest  phase.  Nor  shall  we  spend  a 
single  remark  on  the  industrials  of  fictitious  literature,  like  Mr. 
James,  who  writes  novels  as  a  hen  lays  eggs, — nearly  as  rapidly 
and  at  as  uniform  intervab,  and  with  quite  as  few  of  the  throes 
of  parturition.  There  are  other  writers  almost  as  voluminous, 
whom  we  cannot  here  pause  to  criticise,  who,  having  by  the 
exercise  of  real  talent  and  consummate  pains,  produced  one 
work  of  fiction  of  surpassing  merit,  which  gave  promise  of  great 
things  for  the  future,  have  been  ruined,  but  alas !  not  exhausted, 
by  their  first  signal  and  merited  success.  Having  struck  a  vein, 
not  of  mental  but  of  material  wealth,  they  have  worked  it  with 
relentless  diligence,  but  with  no  high  standard  of  perfection 
in  themselves,  and  no  worthy  conception  of  the  dignity  or  the 
obligations  of  their  calling.  They  have  produced  year  by  year 
novel  after  novel,  each  marked  by  fewer  beauties  and  grosser 
carelessness  than  its  predecessor;  emptier  of  matter,  fuller  of 
grandiloquence ;  displaying  a  perpetually  diminishing  sense  of 
the  respect  due  to  themselvesj  their  audience,  and  their  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  deplorably  falsifying  all  the  bright  promise  of  their 
youth.  ‘Having  no  root  in  themselves,  they  have  withered 
*  away,’ — till  the  author  of  ‘  The  Admiral’s  Daughter,’ — about 
the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  and  powerful  tale  of  the  last 
thirty  years, — at  length  condescends  to  manufacture  and  send 
forth  to  the  world  the  inanity  and  verbiage  of  *  Castle  Avon.’ 

There  are  others,  again,  who — commencing  with  a  natural  diflfi- 
dence  in  their  untri^  powers,  a  high  standard  at  which  to  aim 
and  by  which  to  be  guided,  and  an  unfeigned  sense  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  lies  upon  every  one  who  undertakes  to  act  in 
any  manner  on  the  public  mind, — bring  all  their  talents  to  the 
task  before  them ;  who  grudge  no  labour,  spare  no  pains,  and 
consider  no  time  or  eflfort  wasted  which  can  add  one  redeeming 
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touch,  one  finishing  perfection  to  the  picture ;  and  to  whom^ 
-whatever  measure  of  success  they  may  achieve,  is  only  a  stimu¬ 
lus  to  greater  exertion  and  more  ceaseless  care.  When  writers 
begin  their  career  in  such  a  spirit,  and  are  endowed  with  any 
fair  proportion  of  natural  capacity,  failure  is  scarcely  possibl^ 
and  defWsts  and  shortcomings  are  sure  to  be  leniently  dealt 
with ;  they  are  not  s[)oilt  by  hearty  appreciation,  nor  impervious 
to  discriminating  criticism ;  and,  unless  fundamentally  deficient 
in  the  needful  gifts,  may  calculate  on  steady  improvement,  and 
on  the  attmnmcnt  in  the  end  of  a  respectable  if  not  a  high 
position  in  the  fraternity  of  authors.  Of  this  class,  the  authoress 
of  the  two  novels  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  Article  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  promising  and  successful  whom  late  years  have 
brought  forward.  Having  been  necessitated  by  circumstances 
to  choose  a  vocation,  and  having  chosen  that  of  fictitious  lite¬ 
rature  as  most  suited  to  her  powers,  she  has  not  sought  to  evade 
its  obligations,  or  to  shrink  from  its  toils,  or  to  regard  it  as  a 
merely  a  holiday  amusement,  to  be  got  through  in  any  manner 
and  at  any  time ;  but  has  conscientiously  kept  faith,  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  with  the  public  she  was  ^dressing,  and  with  her 
own  fame.  Her  first  work  was  entitled  ‘The  Ogilvies’:  the 
style  was  careful,  the  narrative  interesting,  and  the  characters 
on  the  whole  attractive,  individual,  and  well-sustained;  but  it 
differed  from  the  better  sort  of  ordinary  novels  chiefly  by  a  fresher 
spirit  and  a  more  thoughtful  tone.  ‘  Olive,’  her  second  story, 
was  similar  in  character  and  nearly  equal  in  execution;  but 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  dwell  with  too  prolonged  minuteness 
on  the  details  of  severe  mental  struggles, — always  somewhat  a 
morbid  symptom.  In  ‘  The  Head  of  a  Family,’  this  had  disap¬ 
peared  ;  and,  in  every  respect,  this  tale  was  a  marked  improve¬ 
ment  upon  its  predecessors :  altc^ether  it  appeared  to  us  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  and  beautiful  domestic  fictions  we  had  ever 
read  ;  and  ‘  Agatha’s  Husband,’  which  has  just  been  published, 
is  equal  in  interest,  and  superior  in  artistic  merit.  The  author 
treads  with  a  firmer  step,  bandies  the  pencil  with  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  more  assured  power,  and  in  her  pictures  and  reflections 
displays  the  resources  of  a  richer  and  maturer  mind.  In  both 
works  there  is  the  same  deep  insight  —  whether  learned  in  the 
bitter  school  of  experience,  or  by  simple  poetic  intuition,  we 
cannot  say — into  the  retired  recesses  of  the  human  and  especially 
the  female  heart;  the  same  quick  and  true  comprehension  of 
some  of  the  saddest  and  rarest  secrets  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
affections ;  the  same  gems  of  reflection,  never  intruded  but 
scattered  up  and  down  when  they  most  naturally  suggest  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  all,  the  same 
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sustained  elevation  and  purity  of  tone,  unmarred  by  the  slightest 
admixture  of  preaching  or  of  cant. 

Merits  like  these  must  of  course  be  tempered  by  some  defects 
fmd  blemishes.  These  novels  are  not  works  of  genius,  properly 
so  called,  though  of  great  beauty  and  of  real  thought ;  and  they 
are  marked  by  two  faults,  which  we  notice  the  more  willingly, 
because  we  think  both  may  be  amended.  The  author  makes 
her  good  characters  too  go^  —  perfect  to  a  degree  which  is  so 
rare  as  to  be  almost  unreal : — a  natural  error  in  a  young  writer, 
for  it  is  always  easier  to  draw  a  faultless  than  a  chequered  cha¬ 
racter; —  and  she  manifests  a  certain  tendency  to  reproduce  and 
repeat  herself, — a  peculiarity  which  indicates  a  want  of  scope 
and  variety  in  her  resources,  and  which  clearly  points,  as  its 
remedy,  to  the  desirableness  of  a  cessation,  for  a  period,  from 
the  labour  of  protluction  —  a  season  or  two  of  fallow,  or  of  other 
crops.  The  richest  soil  becomes  impoverished,  and  bears  weeds 
or  thin  and  stunted  harvests,  if  laboured  year  after  year  with 
no  rest  and  no  rotation.  This  last  defect  is  especially  discern¬ 
ible  in  the  author’s  two  latest  productions  There  is  a  family 
likeness,  though  a  subdued  one,  for  example,  between  Ninian 
and  Nathanael,  between  Mr.  Ulverston  and  Major  Harper, 
between  Tinie  and  Harriet,  between  Professor  Reay  and  Mr. 
Dugdale.  Beyond  these  criticisms  we  have  really  no  advice  to 
give. 

We  never  like  either  to  read,  or  to  give,  extracts  from  a  work 
of  fiction.  They  forestal  and  impair  the  pleasure  of  the  reader 
when  he  comes  to  the  book  itself,  and  it  is  an  injury  to  them¬ 
selves  to  take  them  from  their  context — an  injury  directly  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  artistic  perfection  of  the  tale.  If  they  bear  to 
be  tom  from  their  native  place  without  sutfering  from  the  isola¬ 
tion,  they  must  have  been  misplaced  or  artificially  imbedded 
there.  But  we  must  make  the'  attempt ;  and  we  give  from  the 
*  Head  of  a  Family  ’  one  or  two  passages  illustrative  of  the 
descriptive  power  of  the  writer,  and  at  the  same  time  bearing 
on  the  central  interest  of  the  narrative  —  the  straggle  between 
the  rising  love  of  Ninian  for  his  young  ward  Hope  Ansted,  and 
his  duty  towards  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  left 
entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  education  and  support. 

‘  It  was  a  goodly  night  —  a  night  that  would  bring  instinctively  to 
every  thoughtful  man  the  deepest  feelings  of  his  soul,  awakening  any 
secret  hidden  there,  which  the  habit  of  daily  life  glosses  over  and 
presses  down  into  insignificance.  Ninian  stood  and  looked  at  the 
dark  broad  loch,  with  the  stars  overhead,  and  at  the  wavy  line  of 
hills  beyond,  brightened  by  a  dim  auroral  light.  A  sense  of  solitude, 
of  unrest,  oppressed  him ;  with  it  came  a  longing  for  some  tie  closer 
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than  that  of  kindred ;  some  love  which  should  be  about  him  con¬ 
tinually,  engrossing  both  soul  and  sense,  giving  him  those  emotions 
without  which  existence  often  declines  into  blank  selfishness,  making 
him  acknowledge,  as  some  wise  man  says,  **  That  to  be  the  husband 
"  of  a  wife  and  the  father  of  a  child  is  to  rise  to  a  higher  place  as 
^  a  citizen  of  God’s  universe.” 

*  He  thought  how  it  would  be,  if,  instead  of  standing  there  by 

himself,  he  stood  and  felt  arms  twining  round  his  neck,  closer  than 
Tinie’s  even  clung ;  or  if,  climbing  up  to  his  stalwart  breast  and 
hiding  there,  were  small  winsome  creatures  —  a  baby-girl  nestling  to 
her  father  with  shy  sweet  eyes  —  or  a  sturdy  boy,  riding  on  knee  and 
shoulder,  blotting  out  from  the  young  man’s  heart  all  its  past  griefs, 
broken  dreams,  or  erring  follies,  and  causing  it  to  swell  with  a  new 
pride — “  This  is  my  son."  • 

*  It  was  the  first  time  Ninian  had  clearly  thought  of  these  things. 
He  was  not  a  youth  wrestling  w'ith  a  vague  love-dream ;  he  was  a 
man  to  whom,  with  all  its  barings,  near  and  remote,  the  passion 
came,  or  at  least  was  coming ;  not  madly,  but  with  a  force  deep  and 
silent  as  his  own  nature.  All  he  had  put  from  him — the  ties  of 
husband  and  father,  the  sweetest  tenderness,  the  strongest  pride,  a 
man  can  know  —  began  to  dawn  upon  him  with  a  regret,  keen  and 
sore,  though  formless  still.  Ere  it  took  form,  he  felt  that  he  must 
fiy  from  it. 

‘  He  turned  his  eyes  from  the  sky,  over  which,  cast  by  the  yet 
unseen  moon,  was  fioating  a  light,  soft  and  serene  as  a  virtuous 
woman’s  love :  —  he  shut  his  ear  to  the  ripple  of  the  tide,  rising 
among  the  stones  of  the  beach,  with  a  sound  like  little  children’s 
laughter.  He  went  in  —  bolted  and  barred  the  door  even  as  he  bad 
closed  the  bars  of  his  own  heart  —  and  so  passed  into  his  chamber.* 

A  short  time  afterwards,  he  has  been  nearly  drowned  and  is 
lying  exhausted  on  the  sofa. 

*  Hope  never  moved  from  the  foot  of  the  sofa,  but  stood  looking  at 
Ninian,  her  face  perfectly  blanched  with  fear.  He  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand.  She  come  and  clasped  it ;  not  weeping,  as  Tinie  did, 
but  with  a  deep  tenderness  which  she  did  not  even  try  to  hide.  And 
turn  where  he  would,  Ninian  felt  upon  him  her  eyes,  full  of  that  un¬ 
conscious  girlish  afiection  which  a  breath,  a  word,  might  awaken 
into  love. 

*  Oh !  bitter,  bitter  strait,  that  what  might  have  been  his  joy  and 
crown  was  now  an  agony,  a  temptation,  a  terror,  a  thought  to  be 
smothered  or  wrestled  with,  as  if  it  were  an  evil  thing ! 

*  He  did  wrestle  with  it.  Long  after  .the  excitement  of  the  house¬ 
hold  had  subsided,  be,  having  sent  them  all  away  with  smiles  and 
caresses,  lay  alone  in  his  chamber,  to  commune  with  himself  and  be 
still. 

*  A  strong,  clear  mind  he  had  ever;  aye,  even  amidst  the  rack  of 
conflicting  passions,  whose- force  he  now  learned  for  the  first  time. 
He  tried  to  put  the  case  before  him  as  though  it  were  another  man’s, 
and  to  reason  upon  it  calmly,  if  possible.  Supposing  be  and  Hope 
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•lored  one  another  —  it  was  best  to  seize  that  delirions  fancy  first  and 
struggle  with  it  —  what  would  be  the  result  ?  To  marry,  and  add 
the  cares  of  marriage  to  his  other  duties,  was,  as  he  had  known  from 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  utterly  impracticable.  Then  if,  being 
betrothed,  they  waited  till  his  sisters  were  wedded  and  his  brothers 
settled  in  the  world,  by  that  time  he  would  be  almost  an  old  man. 
-He  was  old  eren  now,  while  Hope  was  a  mere  child  compared  to  him. 
Her  loTe  might  change  ;  she  might  feel  her  promise  a  burden  ;  or  if 
not,  what  right  had  be  to  win  that  which  he  could  not  claim. 

‘  He  had  not  won  her  heart  yet ;  her  open  affection  forbade  that 
fear  —  or  joy,  for  so  it  seemed  alternately.  If  he  were  never  to  let 
her  see  the  anguished  passion  of  his  own,  she  would  go  away,  keeping 
always  a  tender  reverence  for  him  ;  but  still  free  to  love.  For  he 
discerned  that  hers  was  the  nature  of  many,  nay,  of  most  women, 
gentle  and  good ;  loving  —  not  with  that  rare  ideal  devotion,  pure  as 
the  tenderness  of  an  angel,  yet  strong  and  self-sustaining  as  the 
passion  of  a  man  —  but  with  the  mild  sweetness  which  is  ever 
ready  to  answer  love  with  love,  so  that  the  first  who  worthily  woos  is 
almost  sure  to  win. 

‘  Thus,  if  he  let  her  go,  would  Hope  ])robably  be  won.  The 
thought  was  to  him  such  frightful  agony,  that  for  a  moment  he  felt 
as  if  he  could  tear  asunder  all  ties — all  duties — snatch  the  child,  and 
fly  with  her  to  some  new  world,  where  she  should  be  to  him  instead  of 
brothers,  sisters,  land,  or  home,  —in  the  stead  of  every  thing  but 
conscience.  That,  at  least,  he  knew  would  never  be  stilled — never! 
He  knew  be  should  continually  hear  it  and  shudder  —  aye,  even  on 
his  wife’s  breast  —  as  though  it  were  a  cry  like  that  which  haunted 
Cain :  ^  Where  are  thy  brethren  ?”  Six  souls  that  loved  and  trusted 
him  balanced  against  one !  Perhaps,  even  if  the  sacrifice  had  in¬ 
cluded  not  himself  alone,  but  Hope,  it  ought  to  be  made.  Now,  when 
Hope  did  not  yet  love  him  —  when,  if  he  kept  firm  to  his  iron  will  of 
self-renunciation,  she  never  might  love  him — yes;  the  right  course 
must  lie  there. 

‘  When  two  paths  of  duty  bewilder  thee,  and  thou  knowest  not 
which  is  right  to  follow,  choose  that  which  to  thyself  is  most  full  of 
thorns.” 

.  *  This  wise,  stern  saying  knelled  itself  all  night  into  Ninian’s  soul. 
Towards  morning  be  slept,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  little  boat 
with  Hope — she  looking  at  him  with  sad  sweet  face,  pale  as  that  he 
had  lately  seen,  but  more  tender  and  love-lorn  —  seeming  to  say 
pautely,  that  no  sin  towards  kindred  was  greater  than  that  of  breaking 
a  fond  woman’s  heart.  Then,  be  thought,  the  great  waves  of  the 
Loch  rose  and  rose,  rolling  over  them  both.  He  snatched  his  darling, 
covered  her  eyes  and  mouth  with  wild  kisses  —  lover’s  kisses  —  such 
as  he  had  never  dared  to  press  there  before.  And  then  they  sank 
down  —  down  —  to  something  that  he  knew  was  death  —  yet  which 
was  calm  and  without  fear.  Until  at  last  they  wakened  together- in 
the  heavenly  mansions,  where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving 

in  marriage,”  but  where  all  love  becomes  pure  as  that  of  the  angels 
of  God.’ 
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*  Clare  Abbey  ’  is,  we  believe,  the  second  production  of  a 
noble  authoress.  Lady  Emily  Ponsonby,  and  is  greatly  similar 
in  character  to  the  two  novels  we  have  just  noticed,  with  less 
perhaps  of  power,  but  even  more  refinement.  It  is  full  of  beau¬ 
tiful  pictures  of  dutiful  effort  and  domestic  peace,  and  is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  tender  pathos  of  many  of  its  scenes.  The  writer 
we  should  surmise  to  be  one  who  has  reflected  deeply  and 
suffered  much;  there  is  a  peculiar  something  in  her  t^es  — 
though  by  no  means  of  first-rate  artistic  merit  —  which  move 
and  delight  us  much ;  and  if  we  have  any  criticism  to  make, 
it  is  that  she,  like  the  authoress  of  ‘  Agatha’s  Husband,’  is 
too  much  given  to  paint  heroes  of  preternatural  excellence. 
Indeed,  as  is  perhaps  natural  with  ladies,  their  heroes  are  almost 
always  morally  superior  to  their  heroines. 

*  Villette,’  by  the  author  of  *  Jane  Eyre,’  is  a  most  remark¬ 
able  work —  a  production  altogether  smi  Fulness  and 

vigour  of  thought  mark  almost  every  sentence,  and .  there  is  a 
sort  of  easy  power  pervading  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  we 
have  rarely  met.  There  is  little  of  plot  or  incident  in  the 
story ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  a 
Peruionnat  at  Brussels ;  but  the  characters  introduced  are 
sketched  with  a  bold  and  free  pencil,  and  their  individuality  is 
sustained  with  a  degree  of  consistency,  which  marks  a  master’s 
hand.  The  descriptions,  too,  whether  the  subjects  of  them  be 
solemn,  ludicrous,  or  pathetic,  are  wonderfully  graphic  and 
pictorial.  It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  the  groundwork  and 
many  of  the  details  of  the  story  are  autobiographic ;  and  we 
never  read  a  literary  production  which  so  betrays  at  every  line 
the  individual  character  of  the  writer.  Her  life  has  evidently 
been  irradiated  by  but  scanty  sunshine,  and  she  is  besides  dis¬ 
posed  to  look  rather  [)ertinaciously  on  the  shady  side  of  every 
landscape.  With  an  almost  painful  and  unceasing  consciousness 
of  possessing  fevf  personal  or  circumstantial  advanti^es  ;  with 
spirits  natumlly  the  reverse  of  buoyant;  with  feelings  the 
reverse  of  demonstrative;  with  affections  strong  rather  than 
warm,  and  injured  by  too  habitual  repression  ;  a  keen,  shrewd, 
sagacious,  sarcastic,  observer  of  life,  rather  than  a  genial  par¬ 
taker  in  its  interests ;  gifted  with  intuitive  insight  into  charac¬ 
ter,  and  reading  it  often  with  too  cold  and  critical  an  eye ;  full 
of  sympathy  where  love  and  admiration  call  it  forth,  but  able 
by  long  discipline  to  dispense  with  it  herself ;  always  somewhat 
too  rigidly  strung  up  for  the  hard  struggle  of  life,  but  fighting 
sternly  and  gallantly  its  gloomy  battle,  —  the  character  which 
Lucy  Snowe  has  here  drawn  of  herself  presents  rather  an  inte¬ 
resting  study  than  an  attraction  or  a  charm. 
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The  poor  friendless  English  teacher  is  left  alone  in  the  Pen- 
sionnat  during  the  long  vacation. 

‘  My  heart  almost  died  within  me :  miserable  longings  strained  its 
chords.  How  long  were  the  September  days!  How  silent,  how 
lifeless!  How  vast  and  void  seemed  the  desolate  premises!  How 
gloomy  the  forsaken  garden  —  gray  now  with  the  dust  of  a  town  — 
summer  departed.  Looking  forward  at  the  commencement  of  those 
eight  weeks,  I  hardly  knew  how  I  was  to  live  to  the  end.  £Iy  spirits 
had  long  been  gradually  sinking :  now  that  the  prop  of  employment 
was  withdrawn,  they  went  down  fast.  Even  to  look  forward  was  not 
to  hope  :  the  dumb  future  spoke  no  comfort,  offered  no  promise,  gave 
no  inducement  to  bear  present  evil  in  reliance  on  future  good.  A 
sorrowful  indifference  to  existence  often  pressed  on  me,  —  a  despairing 
resignation  to  reach  betimes  the  end  of  all  things  earthly.  Alas !  when 
I  had  full  leisure  to  look  on  life  ns  life  must  be  looked  on  by  such  as 
me,  I  found  it  but  a  hopeless  desert:  tawny  sands,  with  no  green 
field,  no  palm*tree,  no  well  in  view.  The  hopes  which  are  dear  to 
youth,  which  bear  it  up  and  lead  it  on,  1  knew  not  and  dared  not 
know.  If  they  knocked  at  my  heart  sometimes,  an  inhospitable  bar 
to  admission  must  be  inwardly  drawn.  When  they  turned  away  thus 
rejected,  tears  sad  enough  often  flowed ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped.  I 
dved  not  give  such  guests  lodging.  So  mortally  did  I  fear  the  sin 
and  weakness  of  presumption.’  .... 

*  I  sat  thinking  an  hour  longer.  Reason  whispered  me,  laying  on 
my  shoulder  a  withered  band,  and  frostily  touching  my  ear  with  the 
chill  blue  lips  of  eld. 

*  If  (muttered  she)  he  should  write,  what  then  ?  Do  you  meditate 
pleasure  in  replying  ?  Ah  fool !  I  warn  you  !  brief  be  your  answer. 
Hope  no  delight  of  heart,  —  no  indulgence  of  intellect :  grant  no  ex* 
pension  to  feeling, — give  holiday  to  no  single  faculty:  dally  with  no 
Iriendly  exchange ;  foster  no  genial  intercommunion.’  .... 

groaned  under  her  bitter  sternness.  This  hag,  this  Reason, 
would  not  let  me  look  up,  or  smile,  or  hope :  she  could  not  rest,  unless 
1  were  altogether  crushed,  cowed,  l^roken  in,  and  broken  down.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  her,  I  was  bom  only  to  work  for  a  piece  of  bread,  to  await 
the  pains  of  death,  and  steadily  through  all  life  to  despond.  Reason 
might  be  right ;  yet  no  wonder  we  are  glad  at  times  to  defy  her,  to 
rush  from  under  her  rod,  and  give  a  truant  hour  to  Imagination  — 
her  soft,  bright  foe,  —  our  sweet  Help,  our  divine  Hope.  We  shall 
and  must  break  bounds  at  intervals,  despite  the  terrible  revenge  that 
awaits  our  return.  Reason  is  vindictive  as  a  devil :  for  me,  she  was 
always  envenomed  as  a  step-mother.  If  I  have  obeyed  her,  it  has 
chiefly  been  with  the  obedience  of  fear,  not  of  love.  Long  ago  I 
should  have  died  of  her  ill-usage :  her  stint,  her  chill,  her  barren 
board,  her  icy  bed,  her  savage,  ceaseless  blows,  — but  for  that  kinder 
Power  who  holds  my  secret  and  sworn  allegiance.  .  .  .  Divine, 
compassionate,  succourable  influence!  When  I  bend  the  knee  to  other 
than  to  God,  it  shall  be  at  thy  white  and  winged  feet,  beautiful  on 
mountain  or  on  plain.  Temples  have  been  reared  to  the  Sun  — 
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altars  dedicated  to  the  Moon.  Oh,  greater  Glory !  To  thee  neither 
hands  build,  nor  lips  consecrate ;  but  hearts,  through  ages,  are  faithful 
to  thy  worship.’ 

These  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  heroine’s  character: 
for  the  writer’s  power  of  lighter  description,  take  the  following 
passage  from  a  visit  to  a  gallery  of  paintings. 

* “ Taisez-vous,  et  asseyez-vous  la  —  Ik!”  Setting  down  a  chair 
with  emphasis  in  a  particularly  dull  corner,  before  a  series  of  most 
specially  dreary  “  cadres.” 

‘  “  Quel  triste  coin !”  cried  I,  “  et  quels  laids  tableaux !” 

*  And  “  laids”  indeed  they  were  ;  l^ing  a  set  of  four,  denominated 
in  the  catalogue  “  La  Vie  d’une  Femme.”  They  were  painted  in  a  rather 
remarkable  style  —  flat,  dead,  pale,  and  formaL  The  first  represented 
a  “  Jcune  FiUe,”  coming  out  of  a  church  door,  a  missal  in  her  hand, 
her  dress  very  prim,  her  eyes  cast  down,  her  mouth  pursed  up,— the 
image  of  a  most  villanous  little  precocious  she-hypocrite.  The 
second,  a  “  Mariee,”  with  a  long  white  veil,  kneeling  at  a  prie-dieu  in 
her  chamber,  holding  her  hands  plastered  together,  finger  to  finger, 
and  showing  the  whites  of  her  eyes  in  a  most  exasperating  manner. 
The  third,  a  “  Jeune  Mkre,”  hanging  disconsolate  over  a  clayey  and 
pufiy  baby,  with  a  face  like  an  unwholesome  full  muon.  The  fourth, 
a  “  Veuve,”  being  a  black  woman,  holding  by  the  hand  a  black  little 
girl,  the  twain  studiously  surveying  an  elegant  French  monument,  set 
up  in  a  corner  of  some  Pere  la  Chaise.  All  these  four  “  Anges”  were 
grim  and  gray  as  burglars,  and  cold  and  vapid  as  ghosts.’ 

One  more  extract  of  a  different  character,  and  we  must  con¬ 
clude  our  notice  of  a  production  which  really  bears  the  stamp 
of  very  wonderful  endowments.  The  heroine  is  in  bed  with  a 
nervous  fever. 

*  Sleep  came  once  —  but  in  anger.  Impatient  at  my  importunity 
she  brought  with  her  an  avenging  dream.  By  the  clock  of  St.  Jean 
Baptiste,  that  dream  remained  scarce  fifteen  minutes  —  a  brief  space, 
but  sufficing  to  wring  my  whole  frame  with  unknown  anguish ;  to 
confer  a  nameless  experience  that  had  the  hue,  the  mien,  the  terror, 
the  very  tone  of  a  visitation  from  eternity.  Between  twelve  and  one 
that  night  a  cup  was  forced  to  my  lips,  black,  strong,  strange,  drawn  ■ 
from  no  well,  but  filled  up  seething  from  a  bottomless  and  boundless 
sea.  Suffering,  brewed  in  temporal  or  calculable  measure,  and  mixed 
for  mortal  lips,  tastes  not  as  this  suffering  tasted.  Having  drank  and 
woke,  I  thought  all  was  over :  tlie  end  come  and  past  by.  Trembling 
fearfully,  as  consciousness  returned,  •—  ready  to  cry  out  for  some  fel¬ 
low-creature  to  help  me,  only  that  I  knew  no  fellow  creature  was  near 
enough  to  catch  the  wild  summons,  —  I  rose  on  my  knees  in  bed. 
Some  fearful  hours  went  over  me ;  indescribably  was  I  tom,  racked, 
and  oppressed  in  mind.  Amidst  the  horrors  of  that  dream  1  think 
the  worst  lay  here.  Methought  the  well-loved  dead,  who  had  loved 
me  well  in  life,  met  me  elsewhere,  alienated :  galled  was  my  inmost 
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bpirit  with  an  unutterable  sense  of  despair  about  the  future.  Motive 
there  was  none  why  I  should  try  to  recover  or  wish  to  live ;  and  yet 
quite  unendurable  was  the  pitiless  and  haughty  voice  in  which  Death 
challenged  me  to  engage  his  unknown  terrors.  When  I  tried  to  pray 
I  could  only  utter  these  words  : — 

^  From  my  youth  up  Thy  terrors  have  I  suffered  with  a  troubled 
mind.” 

.  ‘  Most  true  it  was.’ 
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Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart  By  Charles  Locke  East- 
lake,  R. A.,  Keeper  of  the  National  Gallery.  London : 

-  1845. 

5.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  National  Gallery, 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  25.  1850. 

6.  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  q/*  1851 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Horatio  fValpole,  one  of  Her 

,  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State.  1852. 

7.  The  National  Gallery ;  its  Formation  and  Management. 
Considered  in  a  Letter  addressed  by  permission  to  H.  R.  H. 
the  Prince  Albert,  K.G.,  &c.  By  William  Dyce,  Esq. 
RA.  1853. 

T  ARGE  collections  of  works  of  Art,  such  as  now  grace  the 
European  capitals,  were  by  no  means  a  speedy  result  of 
revived  taste,  and  of  the  formation  of  schools  of  painting  and 
sculpture  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  early  students  of  long  neglected  lite¬ 
rature  found  the  harvests  of  better  times  still  mouldering  in  many 
a  forgotten  storehouse,  and,  by  gathering  or  transcribing  what 
remained  available,  they  were  enabled  to  commence  the  great 
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work  of  conservation.  But  in  the  Fine  Arts  a  more  gradual 
process  was  required.  The  soil  was  to  be  prepared,  the  seed 
sown,  the  grain  matured,  ere  any  crop  could  be  garnered. 
Present  wants  had  to  be  provided  for  before  accumulations 
were  practicable.  The  demands  of  religion  on  the  pencil  and 
the  chisel  were  general  and  long  continued;  her  commissions 
were  specific  in  their  object,  and  specially  adapted  to  their  in¬ 
tended  sites,  often  assuming  the  immovable  character  of  mural 
or  architectural  decoration.  Besides,  although  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  in  sacred  as  well  as  profane  things,  the  spirit 
of  early  religious  Art,  and  its  productions,  ill  qualified  these  for 
becoming  matters  of  ordinary  traffic.  It  was  accordingly  only 
when  the  mission  of  painting  had  been  extended  —  we  do  not 
with  some  critics  say  lowered  —  to  mundane  interests,  such  as 
history  and  portraiture,  that  pictures  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
or  were  brought  together  for  the  gratification  of  luxury  or  con- 
naisseurship. 

Among  the  first  to  seek  such  indulgences  were  Cosmo  de’ 
Medici,  Pater  Patrice,  and  his  brother  Lorenzo,  who,  before  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  began  to  accumulate  at  Florence 
whatever  was  rich,  rare,  or  excellent  in  Art.  Their  tastes 
were  shared  or  followed  by  Poggio,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  and  other 
scholars,  whose  chissical  prepossessions,  adopted  by  their  patrons, 
established  there  a  general  preference  for  remains  of  antique 
sculpture  over  modem  productions.  On  this  partiality,  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  engrafted  a  generous  and  discriminating  en¬ 
couragement  of  living  artists,  not  only  by  liberal  commissions, 
but  by  throwing  open  his  family  collections  for  their  study. 
The  misfortunes  which  befell  his  son  Pietro,  and  the  iconoclastic 
zeal  of  Savonarola,  occasioned  sad  havoc  among  these  treasures, 
yet  a  few  choice  morsels  still  in  the  Uffizii  Gallery  have  been 
transmitted  from  the  elder  branch  of  the  MedicL 

Next,  probably  after  Cosmo  Pater  Patrice,  as  a  collector  of 
Art,  might  be  reckoned  Duke  Federigo,  of  Urbino,  rather,  as 
appears  from  Mr.  Dennistoun’s  recent  researches,  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  illuminated  MSS.,  than  on  Castiglione’s  vague 
and  euphuistic  allusions  to  other  but  apocryphal  furnishings  of 
his  famed  palace.  That  we  hear  little  of  Leo  X.  in  the  same 
line  is  a  striking  proof  how  seldom  at  that  time  amateurs,  who 
combined  ample  means  with  taste,  employed  them  for  such  a  pxir- 
pose.  But  matters  took  another  turn  when  Schools  of  Art  had 
been  multiplied,  and  the  "old  of  a  new  hemisphere  been  poured 
into  Western  Europe.  Princes,  and  rich  men,  no  longer  limit¬ 
ing  their  outlay  to  the  patronage  of  contemporary  artists,  sought 
to  purchase  on  a  wider  scale :  their  accumulations  in  a  gene^ 
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ration  or  two  acquired  variety  and  importance,  and  not  a  few 
existing  royal  and  noble  galleries  date  from  tbe  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  How  soon  these  took  a  public  or  national  character  it 
would  be  difficult  exactly  to  say,  for  the  change  was  necessarily 
a  gradual  one.  Exclusiveness  is  no  natural  product  of  intel¬ 
ligent  amateurship,  but  the  degenerate  growth  of  a  sickly  re¬ 
finement;  indeed  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of  a  generous 
and  cultivated  intellect  is  to  enable  others  to  participate  in 
pursuits  worthy  of  itself.  Meaner  motives  tended  to  the  like 
result,  for  ordinary  minds  love  to  dazzle  by  a  display  of 
adventitious  advantages  or  possessions.  Upon  museums  formed 
by  princes  from  independent  or  hereditary  resources,  their  sub¬ 
jects  could  have  no  claim;  but  in  days  when  popular  rights 
were  scarcely  yet  matter  of  discussion,  a  simple-hearted  people 
thankfully  profited  by  tbe  indulgences  of  their  rulers,  without 
either  founding  on  them  prescriptive  demands,  or  regarding 
them  as  mere  anodynes  to  soothe  the  grievances  of  oppression. 
Thus,  on  the  Continent,  most  family  collections  have  been 
always  freely  opened  to  all  visitors,  while  some  of  those 
ostensibly  public  are  partly  or  entirely  the  private  property  of 
the  Sovereign. 

The  political  and  territorial  changes  consequent  on  the  first 
French  Revolution  much  affected  the  subject  we  are  considering. 
Among  other  novel  doctrines  then  introduced  was  one,  that 
ecclesiastical  property  is  fair  plunder;  and  as  this  dogma  was 
wrought  out  by  confiscating  lands,  desecrating  or  levelling 
churches,  demolishing  altars,  destroying  service-books,  we  may 
well  pardon  the  comparatively  venial  sacrilege  which  filled  the 
Louvre  with  stolen  goods,  and  consigned  to  the  municipalities 
of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  such  works  of  Art  as  escaped 
the  rapacity  of  French  official^*  The  work  of  restoration,  in 
1815,  was  but  partially  effected,  witness  Perugino’s  ‘  Ascension* 
at  Lyons,  and  *  Spo^zio’  at  Caen,  besides  many  ill-gotten 
gains  still  in  the  Louvre.  It  was  indeed  a  political  rather  than 
a  religious  or  aesthetic  restitution,  for  most  returned  altar  pic¬ 
tures,  instead  of  finding  their  way  back  to  tbe  places  whence 
they  had  been  rifled,  were  retained  in  a  few  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries,  founding  or  augmenting 


*  A  *  Catalogue  of  Chefs-d’oeuvre  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  &C., 
*  carried  from  Italy  into  France,’  which  was  printed  at  Venice  in 
1801,  but  which  is  by  no  means  complete,  includes  223  pictures, 
840  drawings,  130  pieces  of  sculpture  and  antiquity,  1284  medals 
and  cameos,  2633  MSS.  and  book^  besides  many  objects  of  natural 
history. 
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municipal  museums,  and  dividing  opinions  whether  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  classing  and  comparing  pictures  in  a  well  lighted 
gallery  counterbalances  the  local,  or  it  may  be  the  intrinsic  in¬ 
terest,  of  studying  them  in  situ,  and  under  the  very  circumstances 
for  which  the  inventor’s  genius  was  called  on  to  provide. 

But  as  church  spoils  far  exceeded  in  amount  the  requirements 
of  fresh  museums,  and  even  the  greed  of  French  marshals  or 
oommissaires,  a  vast  quantity  passed  into  commerce,  generally 
at  sums  regulated  rather  by  a  wide-spread  impoverishment,  and 
the  doubtful  title  of  their  vendors,  than  by  their  real  merits. 
Of  these  chances  both  dealers  and  amateurs  were  prompt  to 
avail  themselves;  indeed,  the  patriarchs  of  those  respective 
classes  stiU  sigh  over  ‘  the  good  time  *  of  low  prices  and  glutted 
markets.  Then  were  formed,  especially  by  English  millionaires 
and  Northern  Courts,  collections  rivalling  or  surpassing  those 
which  the  sovereigns  of  Italy  had  amassed  during  centuries,  and 
thus  was  gradually  awakened,  and  widely  diffused,  an  interest 
in  names  and  schools  hitherto  seldom  mentioned  on  this  side  the 
Alps  or  Pyrenees.  This  new  intelligence  became  with  many  a 
passion,  its  gratification  a  popular  want,  for  which  governments 
were  expected  to  provide.  National  collections  attained  a  na¬ 
tional  importance,  municipal  ones  sprang  up,  rivalling  each  other 
in  extent  and  administration,  and  it  may  now  be  considered  as 
admitted,  that  no  capital  pretending  to  civilisation  and  refine¬ 
ment  can  be  without  its  public  galleries. 

It  would  be  curious  to  see  in  what  way  this  new  want  has 
been  supplied,  and  how  far  the  different  European  States  have 
provided  for  the  eye-teaching  of  their  citizens  in  the  Fine 
Arts. 

At  Rome,  where  most  excavations  for  ancient  marbles  have 
either  been  undertaken  by  the  Government,  or  so  conducted  as 
to  secure  to  it  the  first  offer  of  all  discoveries,  the  national 
museums  of  sculpture,  which  may  be  dated  from  Julius  II.,  far 
exceed  the  picture  galleries  in  importance  and  value.  Yet  the 
thirty-six  pictures  placed  in  the  Vatican  are  of  unequalled  in¬ 
terest;  they  admirably  illustrate  the  Roman  school  in  its 
happiest  period,  include  several  of  Raffaele’s  finest  works,  and 
offer  a  few  most  choice  specimens  of  some  other  schools.  The 
collection  at  the  Capitol  is  six  times  more  numerous ;  but,  apart 
from  the  St.  Fetronilla  by  Guercino,  it  consists  chiefly  of 
inferior  pieces,  while  those  in  the  Lateran  palace  and  Vatican 
library,  begun  by  the  late  Pontiff"  for  the  illustration  of  early 
Christian  Art,  have  scarcely  as  yet  become  important.  In  the 
Museo  Borbonlco  of  Naples  may  be  found  materials  for  making 
acquaintance  with  most  schools  of  painting,  many  of  which  are 
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illustrated  by  favourable  specimens ;  and  there  are  only  required 
a  more  intelligent  arrangement,  and  a  more  cautious  nomen¬ 
clature,  in  order  to  render  the  collection  highly  satisfactory  for 
ft  kingdom  of  secondary  importance.  That  of  Turin  is  of  com¬ 
paratively  recent  formation,  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in 
examples  of  Flemish  and  Dutch  pmnting,  fir  excelling  what  is 
elsewhere  found  within  the  Alps.  At  Florence,  the  Uffizii 
Gallery,  and  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  are 
each  worthy  of  a  first-rate  capital,  and  when  taken  together, 
along  with  the  church  pictures  now  at  the  Belle  Arti,  form  an 
ensemble  elsewhere  unrivalled.  Here  may  he  traced  the  gradual 
advance  of  painting  from  the  semi-Byzantine  Cimabue  to  its 
perfection  in  Bafiaele ;  its  early  hut  protracted  decline  during 
two  centuries  and  a  half  succeeding  his  death.  No  Italian  city 
possesses  treasures  so  extensive  and  varied :  nor  is  this  wonder¬ 
ful,  since  to  collections  formed  by  the  Medici  during  two 
centuries  and  a  half  have  been  added  those  of  the  Urbino  dukes, 
and  many  French  spoils  of  Tuscan  churches.  Indeed,  even 
now,  there  is  from  time  to  time  brought  to  light  some  curious  or 
rare  panel  from  stores  yet  in  reserve.  The  Duchy  of  Parma 
contains  in  its  capital  a  series  of  works  well  illustrating  nume¬ 
rous  offsets  of  the  great  Lombard  schools,  while,  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cities  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  visitors  admire 
galleries  of  metropolitan  extent  and  importance,  and  learn  the 
merits  of  pfunters  famous  in  history  but  elsewhere  rarely  met 
with. 

In  each  of  the  galleries  we  have  named,  the  Vatican  excepted, 
pictures  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  few  being  undistinguished 
by  some  excellence  or  interest,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
national  collections  of  Central  Europe.  The  oldest  of  these  is 
that  of  Dresden.  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  already  a  friend 
of  the  useful  and  ingenious  arts,, before  the  middle  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  His  brother  and  successor,  Duke  Augustus, 
extended  his  patronage  to  painting,  —  a  course  in  which  he  was 
followed  by  Dukes  Christian  I.  and  IL  Maurice  tlie  Strong, 
who  reigned  in  the  end  of  the  following  century,  brought 
together  the  works  of  Art  scattered  in  many  palaces,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  Augustus  IIL,  King  of  Poland,  to  raise  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  by  the  finest  Italian  pictures 
which  had  yet  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Ducal  Gallery  of  Modena, 
consisting  of  about  three  hundred  pieces,  was  acquired  by  him  for 
1,500,000  thalers,  (about  225,000/.),  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  the  *  Madonna  di  San  Sisto’ of  Raffaele  for  21,000/1, 
Corr^gio’s  *  Magdalene  ’  for  6,300/.,  and  Holbein’s  *  Holy 
*  Family  ’  for  2,400/., — prices  which,  making  due  allowance  for 
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the  now  augmented  value  of  money,  have  never  been  exceeded. 
While,  however,  we  mention  the  Dresden  GkJlery  as  contmning 
above  2000  pictures,  we  cannot  consider  that  great  number  as 
quite  a  test  of  its  real  importance.  Formed  chiefly  at  a  period 
when  purity  of  taste  had  ceased  to  influence  collectors  as  well  as 
artists,  it  might  bear  much  weeding.  Many  are  avowedly  copies, 
many  more  are  inferior  or  redundant  specimens  of  the  masters 
or  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned.  On  its  walls  there  pre- 
vaUs  a  mediocrity  of  names  as  well  as  of  works,  and  these 
accordingly  either  fail  to  give  fame  to  painters  justly  obscure, 
or,  when  unreasonably  multiplied,  appear  intended  to  show  the 
weakness  as  well  as  the  strength  of  others  justly  celebrated; 
Into  a  collection  intended  to  represent  the  cycle  of  European 
painting,  it  is  surely  preposterous  to  admit  sixty-two  pictures 
by  Philip  Wouvermans,  forty-five  by  John  Breughel,  or  twenty- 
seven  by  Sachtleven, — masters  sadly  given  to  repeat  their  ideas 
and  figures.  Even  of  the  forty-five  Dietrich’s,  and  twenty 
Rembrandt’s,  some  bad  better  be  spared.  Against  the  very 
exceptionable  plan  of  the  rooms,  and  disposition  of  the  pictures^ 
we  say  nothing,  as  both  will  no  doubt  be  amended  in  the  new 
building  at  present  in  progress;  but,  after  hazarding  strictures 
calculated  to  question  the  long-established  reputation  of  this 
gallery,  it  is  just  to  say  that  were  the  grain  winnowed  from  the 
chaff,  its  celebrity  wo^d  be  well  sustmned,  and  that  the  un¬ 
favourable  comments  very  generally  made  on  the  state  of  the 
pictures  are  by  no  means  well  founded.  Several  Correggio’s 
have  no  doubt  suflered  cruelly,  nay  irretrievably,  from  atmo¬ 
spheric  influences  and  merciless  scrubbing ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  should  prefer  the  dingy  aspect  of  the  majority  here,  to  the 
tea-tray  lustre  so  fatal  to  harmony  in  the  collection  of  which  we 
shall  next  speak. 

The  Imperial  Belvidere  gallery  at  Vienna  dates  from  the 
Emperor  Leopold  William,  who,  when  Archduke,  began  to 
collect  pictures  at  Brussels  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
purchas^  liberally  at  the  dispersion  of  the  collection  of  our 
Charles  1.  By  dint  of  gradual  but  judicious  additions,  with 
little  assistance  from  church  plunder,  it  now  consists  of  about 
1700  pieces,  and  is  remarkable  for  early  Teutonic  wor^* 
Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  manner  in  which 
many  of  them  have  been  laid  bare  by  cleaning,  and  however 


*  In  the  same  city  the  collections  of  Prince  Lichtenstein,  number¬ 
ing  sixteen  hundred,  and  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  containing  seven  hun- 
dr^  are  open  to  all  comers  at  all  hours ;  besides  those  of  other  great 
houses,  and  also  a  poor  one  at  the  Academy. 
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much  a  more  intelligent  technical  classification '  of  such  varied 
treasures  may  be  desired,  the  great  masters  are  seldom  more 
•worthily  represented,  and  no  pinacothek  of  its  extent  is  pro¬ 
bably  so  exempt  from  trash.  The  Rubenses  and  Vandykes 
are  truly  brilliant,  their  silvery  surfaces  having  stood  the  grind¬ 
ing  down  processes  better. than  the  delicate  glazings  of  the 
Venetian  ^hool.  Tlie  locale  also  merits  all  commendation. 
Originally  a  palatian  villa  of  Prince  Rupert,  it  contains  rooms 
of  every  size,  with  lights  generally  favourable,  and  is  situated 
apart  from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  vast  metropolis. 

Uniting  in  his  person  the  inheritance  of  several  sovereigns 
of  the  Wittelsbach  race,  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  had  an  excellent 
foundation  for  his  operations.  The  pictures  at  Dusseldorf, 
Schleisheim,  and  Augsburg  were  already  numerous  and  impor¬ 
tant  ;  but  to  his  taste  and  public  spirit,  even  their  centralised 
chefs-<r oeuvre  were  inadequate.  Drawing  lai^ely  on  his  private 
resources  for  a  national  object,  he  scrupled  not  in  return  to 
direct  towards  the  same  end  public  revenues,  destined  for  more 
prosaic  purposes,  and  thus  had  ample  resources  at  his  command. 
Inform^  by  ubiquitous  agents  of  all  that  came  into  the  market 
worthy  of  notice,  and  exercising  in  his  numerous  journeys  an 
intelligent  connaisseurship  to  which  few  amateurs  attain,  he 
gradually  drew  to  Munich  choice  specimens  of  various  schools 
not  hitherto  represented  there,  and  nobly  encouraged  modem 
artists  to  construct  and  decorate  fitting  receptacles  for  such 
treasures.  But  the  chief  glory  of  his  acquisitions  is  the  series 
of  early  German  and  Flemish  pmntings  formed  by  the  brothers 
Boisser^,  during  the  fluctuations  of  property  and  desecration  of 
holy  places  consequent  on  the  French  invasion.  Such  a  series 
is  not  only  unique,  but  under  no  circumstances  could  it  again  be 
formed ;  so  that,  although  mediaeval  panels  of  interest  are  found 
in  the  galleries  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Brussels,  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  until  recently,  at  the  Hague,  no  student  of  Teutonic 
assthetics  can  fully  master  his  subject  without  a  prolonged  stay 
in  ^Munich. 

What  the  Boisser^  pictures  did  for  the  Pinacothek  of 
Munich  was  obtained  for  the  Berlin  Gallery  from  Mr.  Solly. 
That  gentleman,  of  English  birth,  had  settled  in  Prussia,  and 
during  the  war  participated  largely  in  the  lucrative  Baltic 
trade.  His  wealth  was  spent  with  lavish  hand  on  pictures, 
purchased  by  his  agents  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  at  a  time 
when  the  finest  works  of  art  were  to  be  had,  and  no  amateur 
probably  ever  acquired  so  many  of  merit.  Nearly  600  of  them 
are  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin, 
and  of  another  collection  made  by  him  in  after  life,  not  a  few 
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merited  similar  distinction.  Early  in  this  century  he  sold  the 
former  one  to  Frederick  William  III.  of  Prussia  for  above 
70,000/. :  they  constitute  nearly  one  half  of  the  Berlin  Grallery, 
and  are  its  more  important  portion,  especially  as  exhibiting  the 
progress  of  Art  in  Italy  and  Germany.  It  numbers  in  all  1252 
pieces,  and  although  inferior  to  that  of  Munich  as  regards  the 
history  of  Teutonic  painting,  it  has  no  rival  in  the  early  Italian 
schools.  Its  advantages  in  this  respect  are  enhanced  by  an 
excellent  catalogue  prepared  by  Dr.  Waagen,  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  a  somewhat  complicated  serial  arrangement,  is  full  of 
instruction. 

The  Louvre,  after  disgorging  most  of  its  ill-gotten  treasures, 
still  retains  enough  to  gratify  and  instruct  a  nation  by  whom 
Art  has  long  been  nobly  fostered  as  a  source  of  glory  and  of 
material  prosperity.  From  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in 
1750  removed  from  Versmlles  to  the  Luxembourg  113  of  his 
best  pictures,  and  made  them  accessible  to  the  public,  the 
national  collections  have  been  liberally  cared  for  under  all 
dynasties  and  constitutions.  After  subjecting  to  summary  and 
too  often  mischievous  restoration  the  pictures  acquired  as  tro¬ 
phies  of  war,  the  Directory  opened  the  Louvre  Museums  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1799.  Purchases  have  since  been  freely  and 
judiciously  made,  alike  of  old  works  and  of  contemporary  pro¬ 
ductions  ;  a  whole  gallery  of  400  Spanish  pictures  has  been  at 
once  created ;  and  another  still  more  unexpectedly  acquired  by 
the  bequest  of  Mr.  Standish,  an  Englishman  whose  egotistic^ 
patriotism  was  foiled  by  the  economical  scruples  or  punctilio  of 
our  Government.  When  the  extensive  reorganisation  of  these 
collections  now  in  progress  has  been  completed,  the  Louvre  will 
appear  second  to  none  in  Europe  in  extent  and  importance. 

The  Prado  Gallery  at  Madrid  was  formed  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  Charles  V.  and  his  three  immediate  successors  were 
men  singularly  capable  of  appreciating  Art  in  its  higher  develop¬ 
ments  :  their  sovereignty  embraced,  in  Italy,  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  and  Spain,  many  of  its  most  flourishing  schools :  the 
wealth  of  the  Indies  enabled  them  to  reward  its  chief  professors, 
and  secure  their  favourite  productions.  The  vast  monument 
thus  reared  by  their  taste  and  liberality  survives  the  prostration 
into  which  Bourbon  apathy,  political  convulsions,  and  protracted 
wars  have  long  plunged  old  Spain,  and  nowhere  else  are  the 
greatest  pictori^  names  in  Europe  so  well  represented.  Com¬ 
pared  with  this,  the  national  collections  of  Amsterdam,  Brussels, 
Copenhagen,  and  the  new  but  prom'ising  Steidl  Gallery  at 
Frankfort,  are  of  subordinate  importance,  and  call  for  no  special 
criticism. 
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Such  are  the  chief  national  collections  of  pictures  on  the  (Con¬ 
tinent,  apart  from  many  important  municipal  galleries :  let  us  now 
see  what  has  been  done  in  England.  It  would  be  fallacious  to 
suppose  that  any  general  feeling  for  Art  existed  at  the  Court  of 
Henry  VII. :  it  was,  however,  visited  about  the  dose  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Jan  Mabuse,  a  Hungarian,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy  and  Holland,  when  ptunting  had  in  both  coun¬ 
tries  attained  great  perfection,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
earliest  artist  of  note  in  Britain.  His  portraits  of  three  of  the 
royal  children  remain  at  Hampton  Court,  and  repetitions  of  them 
at  Wilton  and  Corsham  entitle  us  to  presume  that  he  had  com¬ 
missions  from  some  of  the  English  nobles.  A  second  portrait  in 
the  same  palace  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  devotionally  treated, 
together  with  that  of  her  husband,  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  was 
probably  executed  at  their  marriage  in  1503.  Three  years 
later.  Count  Castiglione  brought  as  a  beautiful  and  appropriate 
gift  to  the  king,  on  the  Duke  of  Urbino’s  installation  as  knight 
of  the  Garter,  perhaps  the  first  work  of  high  Italian  Art  which 
reached  the  shores  of  Albion.  Baffaele,  then  rising  into  preco¬ 
cious  fame,  had  painted  for  his  sovereign  a  small  devotional  figure 
of  St.  George,  as  patron  of  that  order,  and  wearing  its  badge. 
Having  passed  into  the  Pembroke  family,  it  was  recovered  from 
that  earl  by  Charles  I.,  was  sold  at  the  dispersion  of  the  royal 
collections  for  150/.,  and  from  the  Crozat  Gallery  went  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

During  the  following  reign  the  tastes  of  Italy  began  to  spread 
northwards.  Francis  I.  invited  to  his  Court,  Da  Vinci  and 
Cellini,  and  founded  the  exotic  school  of  Fontainebleau,  ex¬ 
amples  of  taste  and  munificence  which  his  Tudor  rival  was  fain 
to  follow.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  traced  the  names,  though  not  the 
works,  of  several  Italian  and  Flemish  painters,  brought  over  by 
Henry  VIII.,  whose  patronage  must,  however,  be  appreciated 
through  Holbein  of  Basle.  Recommended  by  Erasmus  to  Sir 
Thomas  More,  he  became  the  king’s  favourite,  as  well  as  his 
oourt-painter,  with  ample  allowances,  in  return  for  which  his 
pencil  has  transmitted  the  lineaments  of  many  of  England’s 
worthies, — a  branch  even  then  more  in  vogue  than  sacred  or 
historical  compositions.  Henry’s  collection,  including  miniatures, 
has  been  estimated  at  150  pieces;  but  during  the  reign  of  his 
elder  daughter,  it  was  further  embellished  with  some  of  Titian’s 
glowing  canvasses,  painted  for  herself  or  her  Spanish  consort. 
As  yet,  however,  native  Art  made  no  onward  movement,  and 
Antonio  More,  Federigo  Zuccaro,  Lucas  do  Heere,  Ketel, 
Jansen,  Vansomer,  and  Mytens  were  successively  sought  out  as 
portrait  punters  in  her  reign,  and  by  the  next  two  sovereigns 
and  their  courtiers. 
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It  was  not  till  about  a  century  after  the  example  had  been 
set  from  Italy  that  artistic  collections  began  to  be  formed  in 
England  by  Prince  Henry,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel  *,  and 
Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham.  But  unquestionably  no  sove¬ 
reign  of  his  own  or  preceding  times  entered  upon  that  pursuit 
with  the  spirit,  liberality,  and  intelligence  displayed  by  Charles  L, 
whose  reign  Walpole  justly  characterises  as  the  first  era  of  real 
taste  in  this  country.  The  opportunity  afforded  him  on  his 
otherwise  unpropitious  visit  to  Madrid,  of  seeing  masterpieces 
such  as  had  never  previously  met  the  eye  of  a  British  prince, 
was  neglected  neither  by  himself  nor  his  mercurial  companion. 
From  that  time  the  highest  productions  were  eagerly  sought 
after  by  him,  and  the  pursuit  was  followed  under  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  unknown  to  his  predecessors.  Induced,  perhaps,  by  the 
report  of  Rubens  upon  its  merits,  he  purchased  soon  after  his 
accession,  the  chief  portion  of  the  ducal  gallery  of  Mantua, 
formed  by  a  long  succession  of  wealthy  and  munificent  princes, 
but  cruelly  dispersed  by  the  hazards  of  war.  The  price,  variously 
stated  at  20,000/.  and  80,000/.,  has  baffled  Mrs.  Jameson’s 
researches ;  yet  we  may  conjecture  the  value  and  im[)ortance  of 
this  acquisition  from  finding  in  the  catalogue  of  Charles’s  pic¬ 
tures  no  less  than  fifteen  by  Raffaele ;  seventeen  by  Giulio 
Romano ;  twelve  by  Mantegna ;  eleven  by  Correggio ;  eight  by 
Parmegiano;  fifty-six  by  Titian;  nineteen  by  Giorgione  and 
other  eminent  Venetians ;  two  by  Da  Vinci ;  four  by  Del  Sarto, 
and  three  by  Durer ;  and  this  at  a  period  when  Art  in  Italy  and 
Germany  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  impress  of  genius,  and 
descend^  from  its  high  mission,  —  when  facility  of  mechanism 
superseded  lofty  aims,  and  public  feeling  abroad  had  generally 
yielded  to  these  new  influences.  Not  a  few,  however,  of  these 
works  were  obtained  from  other  sources.  His  ambassadors  as 
well  as  agents  specially  sent  abroad,  were  ever  on  the  look-out ; 
contemporary  sovereigns  and  obsequious  courtiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  aesthetic  offerings.  His  welcome  of  Rubens  equalled 
the  honours  bestowed  upon  Titian  by  Charles  V. ;  the  patronage 
he  extended  to  Vandyck  was  creditable  alike  to  sovereign  and 
artist. 

The  day-spring  of  taste  and  refinement  which  thus  dawned 
upon  England  was  alas  premature,  and,  long  ere  its  genial  influ¬ 
ence  had  been  felt,  was  sadly  overcast.  Party  struggles  were 


•  Mrs.  Jameson’s  claim  for  this  Earl  as  the  earliest  European 
virtuoso  of  private  station  may  be  scarcely  consistent  with  what  we 
know  of  Bembo’s  cabinet,  or  of  the  portrait  galleries  and  portfolios 
of  Giovio  and  Vasari;  but  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  his  merito¬ 
rious  zeal  and  connaisseurship,  both  far  in  advance  of  his  age. 
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followed  by  civil  war,  and  when  the  Puritans  had  for  a  time 
abolished  Monarchy,  the  king’s  pictures  were  confiscated  by  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  qualities  of  works  of  Art,  or  discri¬ 
minating  what  possessed  intrinsic  excellence  or  value.  The 
whole  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  when  only  the  cartoons  of 
Paffaele  and  Mantegna  were  bought  in  by  order  of  Cromwell, 
the  former  for  300/.,  the  latter  for  1000/.  Those  who  in  England 
could  best  estimate  such  objects  having  fallen  under  the  same 
calamity,  most  of  the  chef s-^ oeuvre  were  scattered  over  the 
Continent,  from  whence  but  a  small  portion  has  returned  to  this 
country.  Indeed  not  a  few  of  the  pictures,  drawings,  and 
marbles  which  in  foreign  museums  call  forth  the  admiration,  it 
may  be  the  envy,  of  English  tourists,  would,  but  for  the  sale  of 
1648,  have  still  graced  our  own.  The  mischief  of  this  Vandalism 
may  be  pretty  well  understood  from  the  royal  catalogue  which 
has  been  published  with  prices,  and  gives  a  total  of  1387  pictures, 
sold  for  about  32,000/.,  besides  588  pieces  of  sculpture,  which 
fetched  not  much  less  than  20,000/. 

The  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  was  marked  by  no  material 
revulsion  in  the  Fine  Arts.  To  a  certain  extent  these  dilapida¬ 
tions  were  remedied  by  repurchases  and  presents,  but  Charles  II. 
was  too  uncultivated  and  frivolous  to  care  greatly  for  any  can¬ 
vasses  but  those  whereon  his  lieauties  were  limned,  and  even 
the,Vandycks,  Rubenses,  and  Titians  collected  by  Lely  were 
dispersed,  while  his  ‘  too  wanton  and  magnificent  maids  of 
‘  honour’  on  the  royal  palace  walls  numbered  above  forty. 
Other  foreign  artists  of  merit  were,  however,  patronised  by 
the  Court,  and  it  would  seem  that  Charles  left  nearly  1200 
pictures  of  all  sorts.  His  brother’s  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  Roman  ritual  was  exempt  from  even  a  cognate  and  some¬ 
what  redeeming  sentiment  for  religious  painting,  while  the 
portraits,  commissioned  from  Kneller  by  William  III.,  ill  com¬ 
pensated  for  the  loss  of  many  more  valuable  works  at  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  Whitehall  palace  in  1698.  The  Stadtholder  was 
a  soldier,  Anne  was  frivolous  in  her  tastes ;  theirs,  too,  was  an 
age  of  iron  as  regards  the  imitative  arts.  The  Georgian  era 
could,  indeed,  boast  of  such  names  as  Wilson,  Gainsborough,  and 
and  Reynolds;  but  although  George  III.  stepped  out  of  the 
common  course  of  his  family  to  found  and  endow  a  Royal 
Academy  for  the  encouragement  of  native  artists,  who  then 
first  rose  to  eminence,  they  and  the  public  w'cre  still  left  with¬ 
out  the  means  of  improving  their  taste  by  an  acquaintance  with 
standards  of  excellence  stamped  by  the  approval  of  preceding 
generations.  Accordingly  the  transfer,  in  1779,  for  30,000/1  of 
the  Houghton  Gallery,  formed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
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illustrated  by  his  son  the  dilettante  Horace,  to  a  country  then 
regarded  as  but  emerging  from  barbarism,  was  only  the  first  of 
a  long  series  of  anomalies  difficult  to  explain,  perhaps  to  justify. 

The  wars  and  convulsions  subsequent  on  the  first  French 
Revolution,  among  many  secondary  consequences,  occasioned  a 
vast  change  in  the  ownership  of  works  of  Art.  The  suppression 
of  convents,  the  desecration  of  churches,  the  pillage  of  palaces, 
the  ruin  of  families  by  plunder  or  impositions,  glutted  every 
market.  Altar-pieces,  which  during  centuries  had  evoked  the 
orisons  of  admiring  devotees;  canvasses,  long  transmitted  as 
unalienable  heir-looms,  were  seized  or  reluctantly  sold.  And 
this  occurred  when  every  country  in  continental  Europe  was 
successively  ravaged  by  revolution  or  devastated  by  invading 
armies.  Where  nearly  all  were  sellers,  and  money  was  either 
extorted  or  hoarded,  prices  became  almost  nominal,  and  the 
English  alone  were  in  circumstances  to  profit  by  chances  of 
such  rare  recurrence.  Then  accordingly  were  founded  or  formed 
the  principal  private  collections  in  Great  Britain,  and  such  of 
them  as  have  recently  been  resold  amply  vindicate  the  prudence 
of  these  investments.  But  while  English  amateurs  of  all  classes 
sustained  the  reputation  of  their  country,  their  Government  kept 
aloof.  Its  finances  were  administered  by  men  who  believed  that 
their  mission  was  to  save  Europe  from  military  invasion,  and 
who  would  probably  have  considered  such  a  diversion  of  any 
portion  of  their  lavish  foreign  subsidies  as  an  ill-timed  parody  on 
Kero  fiddling  while  Rome  was  in  fiames.  We  who  can  look 
calmly  back  may,  however,  regret  that  a  few  thousands  out  of 
our  enormous  war-sacrifices  had  not,  from  time  to  time,  been 
appropriated  for  the  prospective  embellishment  of  that  peace 
which  these  sacrifices  eventually  purchased.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  an  overture  was  once  made  to  Mr.  Pitt  to  transfer  to  Eng¬ 
land  the  Florence  Gallery  for  200,000/.,  few  of  our  readers  would 
probably  grudge  that  our  debt  should  have  been  increased  for 
such  a  purpose,  however  much  those  who  have  studied  its  works 
under  the  genial  sky  and  congenial  associations  which  now  sur¬ 
round  them  might  regret  finding  the  corridors  and  halls  of  the 
Uffizii  bared  of  its  splendours.  With  that  collection  as  a  nucleus, 
round  which  to  accumulate  such  acquisitions  as  were  then  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  hands  of  Day,  Ottley,  Sloane,  Camuccini, 
Buchanan,  Bryan,  Wallis,  and  other  connaisseurs,  our  National 
Gallery  would,  before  the  continental  governments  had  entered 
into  competition  with  us,  have  distanced  them  all.*  Or  had  our 

*  During  the  last  half  century  the  collections  containing  pictures 
of  public  importance  which  have  been  brought  to  sale  in  England  or 
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rulers  at  once  secured  the  Orleans’  Gallery,  weeding  it  after¬ 
wards  of  whatever  might  be  replaced  to  advantage  from  other 
sources,  our  fathers  would,  at  no  heavy  cost,  have  enjoyed  ad¬ 
vantages  for  forming  public  taste  which  are  but  indifferently 
aflPorded  to  our  generation.  The  same  official  apathy  defeated 
the  intentions  of  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  who,  in  1811,  left  to 
Dulwich  College  a  collection  of  354  pictures,  which  he  had 
intended  to  bequeath  to  his  country,  and  at  a  much  later  date 
allowed  the  Standish  Gallery  to  pass  as  the  bequest  of  an  En¬ 
glishman  to  the  French  nation.* 

Whatever  excuses  may  be  competent  to  our  administrations 
during  the  contest,  these  cannot  avail  them  from  the  time  that 
it  had  vindicated  a  stable  peace.  Long  was  the  struggle,  costly 
the  effort,  yet  England  was  neither  weakened  nor  impoverished 
at  its  close.  After  successfully  essaying  the  hazards  of  war,  it 
surely  became  them  to  cultivate,  and  to  redeem  from  protracted 
neglect,  those  arts  which  are  among  the  most  enduring  elements 
of  national  glory,  as  well  as  of  national  wealth.  But  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Cabinet  thought  otherwise.  The  financial  surplus,  annually 
recurring,  notwithstanding  a  rapid  repeal  of  war  taxes,  was  con¬ 
stantly  absorbed  by  a  farther  reduction  of  imposts,  while  coun¬ 
tries  upon  which  the  recent  struggle  had  fallen  far  more  severely, 
were  already  rivalling  each  other  in  the  formation  or  extension 
of  their  national  museums.  From  this  anomalous  state  of  things 
the  country  was  at  length  aroused  by  the  generous  patriotism  of 
Sir  George  Beaumont,  whose  artistic  taste  and  intelligence  were 
united  to  rare  success  as  an  amateur  painter.  In  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  1st  July,  1823,  on  a  proposed  extension 
of  the  British  Museum,  it  was  stated  that  an  offer  by  that  gen¬ 
tleman  of  his  collection  of  pictures,  as  a  gift  to  the  nation,  had 
been  declined  from  want  of  any  place  in  which  to  preserve  them. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Agar  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Dover,  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  introduce,  in  the  follow’ing  Session,  a  grant 
for  purchasing  Mr.  Angerstein’s  collection  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
National  Gallery,  a  proposal  which  was  cordially  supported  by 
Mr.  Baring,  and  was  carried  into  effect  in  April,  1824,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  60,000/.  for  that  purpose.  The  pictures  thus 
purchased  were  thirty-eight  in  number,  selected  chiefly  by  Sir 


on  the  Continent  cannot  be  less  than  fifty,  at  only  two  or  three  of 
which  liave  purchases  been  made  for  our  National  Gallery. 

*  Such,  at  least,  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Standish,  whose  vanity 
obtained  f  rom  the  King  of  the  French  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Louvre 
expressly  for  bis  collection,  and  bearing  his  name  ;  but  the  whole  is 
about  to  be  sold  in  London !  L'hotnme  ■propose,  nutis  Dieu  dispose. 
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Thomas  Lawrence,  and  in  all  respects  well  suited  to  the  object 
in  view. 

The  work  thus  happily  begun  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  our  rulers  as  so  far  completed  that  it  might  be  left  to  the 
favour  of  individual  donors,  aided  at  intervals  by  a  chance  pur^ 
chase  from  the  public  treasury ;  and  as  the  trustees  have  con¬ 
sisted  chiefly  of  men  connected  with  or  dependant  on  successive 
govemmenl^  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  tacitly  adopted  this 
view.  Accordingly,  from  1826  to  1834  no  money  was  so  ex¬ 
pended,  and  the  result  has  been  that  in  twenty-eight  years,  since 
1824,  91  pictures  have  been  added  to  the  National  Gallery 
by  bequest,  65  by  donation,  but  only  33  by  purchase ;  and  that 
while  at  Munich  and  Berlin  collections  many  times  more 
numerous  and  comprehensive  have  been  formed,  in  ours  a 
majority  of  the  great  schools  of  painting  remain  almost  unrepre¬ 
sented.*  Presuming  that  this  state  of  matters  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  satisfactory,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  by  what 
means  it  has  been  brought  about. 

The  National  Gallery  is  under  the  management  of  fifteen 
trustees,  besides  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  ex  officio  members.  At  present  the 
list  contains  nine  peers,  one  privy  councillor,  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  the  Comptroller  Genei^,  the  Accountant  General,  a 
retired  banker,  and  the  President  of  the  Boyal  Academy.  Most 
of  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen  are  more  or  less  known  as 
amateurs  of  Art,  and  at  least  one-half  of  them  possess  or  have 
formed  collections  of  pictures.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name 
individuals  more  deserving  of  public  confidence  and  respect,  so 
that  whatever  defects  occur  in  their  administration  may  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  system  rather  than  to  the  men.  But  that  two 
Cabinet  Ministers  should  be  ex  ofUcio  connaisseurs  of  Art,  mainly 
entrusted  with  selecting  the  national  pictures,  seems  a  singuUf 
plan  for  a  people  of  eminently  practical  ideas.  It  has  arisen 
probably  from  a  confusion  of  ideas,  which  mixes  up  the  two 
essentially  distinct  considerations, — whether  any  national  funds 
shall  be  expended  on  Art  ?  and,  what  pictures  shall  be  bought  ? 


*  The  Pinacothek  at  Munich  contains  1269,  the  Berlin  Gallery 
1252  pictures.  Those  in  the  Louvre  are  or  were  nearly  2000 ;  at 
the  Prado  of  Madrid  about  as  many^  in  the  Uffizii  above  1200 ;  in 
the  Museo  Borbonico  of  Naples  some  700 ;  in  the  Vienna  Belvidere 
above  1700.  The  numbers  in  our  text  are  exclusive  of  Mr.  Vernon’s 
noble  gift  of  152  select  modern  British  paintings;  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  of  the  227  pictures  which,  in  February,  1858, 
compose  onr  Gallery,  44  are  by  native  masters.  At  Rome  the  Doria 
Collection  contains  810  works ;  the  Bor^ese  583. 
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Let  the  former  point  be  settled  by  -Parliament,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  let  the  moneys  so  provided  be  left  for 
distribution  to  a  few  competent  and  in  all  respects  responsible 
persons. 

It  would  seem  from  printed  Minutes  of  their  ’proceedings  for 
1845-46,  that  the  average  attendance  at  ordinary  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  trustees  during  the  Parliamentary  Session  is  scarcely 
four,  business  being  often  transacted  by  two  or  three.  It  is  not 
our  intention  now  to  examine  all  details  of  the  establishment 
and  its  management,  but  we  shall  consider  the  course  usually 
adopted  for  the  acquisition  of  pictures.  In  regard  to  purchases, 
it  appears  that  the  trustees  have  frequently  offers  from  dealers 
or  amateurs,  the  latter  being  in  many  instances  gentlemen  of 
rank  and  fortune ;  only  a  small  portion  of  these,  however,  form 
the  subject  of  inquiry  or  negotiation,  the  refusal,  which  in  most 
instances  follows,  being  unaccompanied  by  recorded  reasons  or 
particulars.  Occasionally  the  matter  drops  without  further 
notice ;  at  other  times  an  offer  is  ineffectually  made ;  while,  in 
the  rare  cases  when  a  purchase  is  carried  through,  no  minute  is 
entered  of  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  selection  or  regu¬ 
lated  the  price.  We  look  for  further  information  from  returns 
lately  moved  for  by  Mr.  Hume,  but  so  far  as  the  Trustees’ 
Minutes  have  as  yet  been  communicated  to  the  public,  the  end 
in  view  seems  that  of  merely  recording  their  decisions.  For 
such  a  policy  one  reason  is  palpable, — to  spare  the  feelings  of 
those  whose  overtures  are  rejected.  Yet  where  an  expenditure 
of  public  money  for  the  advancement  of  national  taste  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  argued  that  such  reserve  is  misplaced,  and  were 
it  not  maintained,  perhaps  fewer  indiscreet  proposals  would  be 
put  forward  by  ignorant  or  interested  parties,  while  a  whole¬ 
some  check  on  the  trust  management  would  be  established. 
The  cloud  now  resting  on  its  administration  is  at  all  events 
unsatisfactory.  The  public  are  not  aware  in  what  manner  their 
aesthetic  interests  are  attended  to,  while  individuals  willing  to 
cede  to  the  nation,  at  a  fair  price,  pictures  of  importance,  are 
left  in  ignorance  how  to  proceed,  and  often  shrink  from  exposing 
themselves  to  curt  refusaL  An  impression  is  abroad  (which, 
even  if  unfounded,  must  necessarily  limit  their  choice  of  pur¬ 
chases)  that  the  trustees  rarely  entertain  overtures  unless  each 
picture  is  submitted  for  inspection  at  the  Gallery ;  it  is,  more¬ 
over,  very  generally  understood  that  they  habitually  refuse  to 
transact  with  parties  wishing  to  dispose  of  a  number  of  pictures 
en  bloc,  upon  the  ground  that  they  will  offer  for  nothing  not 
individually  worthy  of  its  place  in  a  national  collection.  When, 
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a  purchase  has  been  resolved  on  by  the  trustees,  it  is  reported 
by  them  to  the  Treasury,  by  whom,  or  rather  by  the  ex  officio 
trustees,  it  is  authorial,  and,  when  completed,  the  price  is 
included  in  the  miscellaneous  estimates  presented  to  Parliament 
for  the  year. 

Among  other  effects  of  such  a  system,  it  is  obvious.  First, 
that  pictures  brought  to  sale  in  foreign  countries  can  hardly  be 
proposed  for  consideration  or  bid  for.  Secondly,  that  the 
trustees  are  very  much  debarred  from  taking  into  view  collec¬ 
tions  of  merit  which  come  to  be  disposed  of  entire ;  hence  single 
pictures  sold  in  either  of  these  ways  only  reach  our  Gallery 
casually,  through  intermediate  hands,  and  at  enhanced  prices. 
Thirdly,  that  each  purchase,  however  unimportant,  must  be  for¬ 
mally  sanctioned  —  subject  to  discussion  on  its  own  merits  —  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  tribunal  in  many  respects  ill  fitted 
for  dealing  with  such  details.  Fourthly,  that  the  supposed 
absurdity  of  asking  from  that  quarter  trifling  sums  tends,  in 
conjunction  with  other  necessary  consequences  of  the  present 
administration,  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  such  pictures  as, 
under  various  circumstances,  might  be  got  far  below  their  value. 
Fifthly,  that  opportunities  of  making  important  additions  to  the 
collection  are  liable  to  be  irretrievably  lost,  from  considerations 
of  temporary  convenience  at  the  Treasury.* 

But  these  self-evident  results  are  not  the  only  evils  practically 
experienced.  A  great  public  library  should,  in  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  contain  the  best  and  most  remarkable  literature  of  every 
country  and  age ;  it  ought  to  preserve  and  transmit  works  that 
have  promoted  or  serve  to  commemorate  intellectual  progress, 
however  much  these  may  have  been  superseded  by  later  standards 
or  more  advanced  tastes ;  it  must  store  up  the  muniments  of 
bibliography  as  well  as  its  perfected  productions.  On  the  same 
principle,  a  National  Gallery,  to  be  worthy  of  its  name,  should 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  Pictorial  Art.  Lanzi,  the  historian 
of  painting  in  Italy,  mentions  thirteen  schools  within  that 
peninsula,  and  the  classification  might  be  carried  further :  Stir¬ 
ling,  in  his  *  Annals  of  Spanish  Art,’  enumerates  five  Iberian 
provinces  each  entitled  to  a  separate  place.  Byzantium,  Flan¬ 
ders,  France,  Holland,  and  England  have  had  also  their  peculiar 
styles,  while  Upper  and  Lower  Germany  respectively  claim 


*  That  some  of  these  restrictions  are  occasionally  relaxed  appears 
from  the  recent  purchase  of  a  Titian  at  the  Soult  sale  in  Paris ;  and 
from  the  mission  in  the  summer  of  1851  to  Venice,  which,  though 
unsuccessful,  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  may,  we  trust, 
be  renewed  under  happier  auspices  and  with  better  fruits. 
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consideration.  Now  it  may  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to 
be  told  that,  after  twenty-eight  years,  and  an  expenditure  of 
122,000/.,  the  British  nation  possesses  specimens  of  at  most  but 
fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  schools  thus  reckoned  up.  Italy  had 
artists  of  eminence  coeval  with  Dante  and  Boccaccio;  her 
national  style  of  painting  had  taken  firm  root  before  her  lan¬ 
guage  was  formed  or  generally  cultivated :  her  advancement  in 
intellectual  refinement  may  be  traced  equally  through  either  of 
these  mediums.  Yet  the  trustees  of  our  Gallery  have  acquired 
at  most  four  Italian  pictures  previous  to  a.d.  1500!  While 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  as  trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
have  sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  for  the  incunabula 
of  printing,  and  have  unsparingly  added  editions  of  the  classics, 
of  Chaucer,  and  of  Froissart,  they  obstinately  spurn  the  ante¬ 
cedents  of  Raffaele,  Leonardo,  or  Titian ;  at  the  same  time  they 
freely  devote  the  public  money  and  walls  to  imitators  of  these 
great  masters.  Thus,  of  thirty-three  pictures  purchased  under 
the  present  system,  eleven  are  of  the  later  Bolognese  school,  or 
by  Kubens  and  Rembrandt,  all  already  amply  illustrated  by  the 
Angerstein  Collection,  or  by  gifts  and  bequests.  And  why  this  ? 
Is  it  that  these  masters  rank  highest  in  the  range  of  Art,  or  that 
their  influence  on  public  taste  and  academic  teaching  is  the  most 
favourable  ?  Do  they,  as  types  of  a  cycle,  as  examples  of  pro¬ 
gress  or  of  decline,  possess  an  adventitious  interest  for  the  history 
of  Painting  ?  Can  it  be  that  they  were  recommended  as  rarities 
elsewhere  inaccessible  to  Englishmen  ?  By  no  means,  for  the 
Caracci  and  their  followers  were  clever  eclectics;  the  bright 
flutter  of  Rubens  and  the  brown  shadows  of  Rembrandt  are 
perilous  prototypes ;  while  to  our  countrymen  all  these  names 
are  household  words,  their  canvasses  hanging  in  every  collection, 
their  reputation  already  a  subject  of  perhaps  exa^erated  hero- 
worship.  In  this  state  of  matters,  it  surely  cannot  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  that  the  trustees  should  go  on  adding  to  their  Guidos  at 
great  prices,  while  names  infinitely  more  elevated  are  strangers 
to  their  catalogue ;  nor  that  we  should  possess 

Eight  Rubenses,  but  no  Albert  Durer ; 

Nine  Rembrandts,  without  a  Holbein ; 

Eight  Nicolas  Poussins,  and  one  Bellini ; 

Six  Gaspare  Poussins,  and  one  doubtful  Del  Sarto ; 

Nine  Claudes,  and  one  questionable  Giorgione ; 

Twelve  Carraccis,  and  three  Raffaeles ; 

Three  Molas,  and  one  Velasquez; 

Eight  Guidos,  but  no  Fra  Bartolomeo. 

‘There  are  pictures,’ observes  Mrs.  Jameson,  ‘of  little  in- 
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*  trinsic  beauty  or  merit,  which  yet  have  great  value  and  interest ; 

*  they  mark  the  tranrition  from  one  style  to  another,  or  they 

*  indicate  a  particular  phase  in  the  life  of  the  individual  punter, 

*  or  they  illustrate  a  certun  aspect  of  faith,  of  civilisation,  of 

*  morals,  in  the  country  which  produced  them.’  Indeed,  the 
progress  of  most  schools  affords  interesting'cpisodes  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  development  of  our  speries,  but  also  offers  to  students  of 
Art  many  warnings,  and  not  a  few  suggestions  vainly  sought  for 
in  acknowledged  masterpieces.  It  would  be  beside  our  present 
purpose  to  consider  how  far  it  is  desirable  to  encourage  among 
modem  artists  a  return  to  the  conventional  motives  and  feeble 
mechanism  of  early  painters.  That  question,  long  ftuniliar  in 
other  countries,  is  at  length  occupying  the  public  mind  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  a  fraternity,  banded  together  as  Fre-Kaffaelites,  are 
now  fulsomely  lauded,  now  as  much  decried  as  the  precursors  of 
an  age  of  mannerism.  Such  of  them  as  exhibit  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  careful  execution,  or  have  the  courage  to  oppose 
conscientious  convictions  and  close  imitation  of  Nature  to  popular 
clamour,  merit  respect  and  forbearance ;  but  if  the  self-appointed 
regenerators  of  taste  are  to  be  mere  imitators,  —  reproducers  of 
antiquated  forms  whose  spirit  is  long  dead, — it  is  full  time  that 
the  public  should  be  enabled  to  see  in  our  National  Collection 
the  wide  difference  between  their  prototypes  and  their  perform¬ 
ances.  To  that  test,  sooner  or  later,  ail  mere  eclectic  efforts 
must  be  brought;  and  it  is  surely  the  province  of  national 
museums  not  only  to  facilitate  such  comparisons,  but  to  offer 
for  inspection  curiosities  as. well  as  masterpieces  of  Art,  whether 
in  painting,  sculpture,  or  topography.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  this  principle  at  length  Emitted  in  an  authoritative  quarter. 
The  Commissioners  for  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  avow,  in 
their  Second  Seport,  that  *  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
‘  collect,  while  it  is  possible,  good  specimens  of  the  various 

*  schools,  including  the  earliest  masters,  so  as  to  enable  the 

*  spectator  to  trace  the  gradual  progress  in  the  art  of  Painting 

*  generally,  as  well  as  the  gradual  development  of  the  qualities 

*  for  which  particular  schools  have  been  distinguished.’  They 
add,  that  the  absence  of  such  a  series,  and  of  an  arrai^ment 
with  a  view  to  schools  and  the  progress  of  Art,  *  must  be  re- 

*  garded  as  defeating  in  a  great  measure  the  objects  of  a  National 

*  GnUery.’  The  past  year  has,  hdwever,  given  us  promise  of 
better  things.  Two  Cabinet  Ministers,  high  in  the  confidence  of 
their  respective  parties,  have,  at  a  civic  Itonquet,  volunteered  a 
more  liberal  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  Art  on  the  national 
resources  than  we  are  used  to  hear  from  quarters  so  responsible. 
A  Royal  Speech  also  has,  for  the  first  time,  laid  these  claims 
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before  Parliament,  as  justifying  a  comprehensive  scheme,  and, 
we  trust,  aA  enlightened  -policy,  for  the  promotion  of  such 
objects. 

It  remains  to  notice  one  more  mischief  that  has  arisen  under 
the  present  administration  of  the  National  Gallery  —  the  prices 
usually  paid  by  its  trustees.  On  this  subject  we  enter  with 
much  diffidence.  The  money-value  of  works  of  Art  can  never 
be  brought  to  a  fixed  standard,  depending  as  it  does  rather  on 
such  adventitious  circumstances  as  fashion,  or  the  number  and 
means  of  com|>eting  purchasers.  The  axiom  that  they  are 
worth  what  they  will  fetch  when  brought  to  sale,  though  re¬ 
ducible  to  an  absurdity,  is  practically  sound.  No  intelligent 
connaisseur  would  appreciate  Greuze’s  dimpled  soubrettes  higher 
in  1852  than  in  1832,  yet  these  pictures  are  now  sold  for  ten  or 
twenty  times  more  than  they  would  have  brought  twenty  years 
ago.  Still  there  are  limits  between  the  extremes,  which  prac¬ 
tical  good  sense  will  generally  observe;  and  although  the 
l^ladonna  di  San  Sisto  is  justly  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of 
Raifaele’s  easel-pictures,  it  would,  if  now  offered  to  public  com¬ 
petition,  probably  not  fetch  the  enormous  sum  given  for  it  by 
an  Elector  of  Saxony,  when  money  was  at  least  twice  its  present 
value.  To  us  it  humbly  appears  that  ten  thousand  guineas  for 
our  two  larger  Correggios,  and  38004  for  the  small  one,  excel¬ 
lent  as  these  are,  were  quite  extravagant;  that  the  noble  Velas¬ 
quez  landscape,  which  cost  2200/.,  would  have  been  well  paid 
at  half  of  the  price;  that  the  Umbrian  picture,  misnam^  a 
Perugino,  though  by  no  means  in  the  bad  state  alleged  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  intrinsically  worth  little  more  than  the 
50/.  there  said  to  have  been  paid  by  Mr.  Beckford,  who  sold  it 
to  the  trustees  for  800/. ;  that  the  portrait  falsely  ascribed  to 
Holbein  ought  not,  even  if  genuine,  to  have  brought  a  moitie 
of  800/.*  As  we  write  these  lines,  the  prices  realist  for  a  few 
chefs- d! oeuvre  of  the  Soult  Gallery  at  Paris  may  seem  to  invali¬ 
date  them ;  but  the  extraordinary  inequality  in  the  results  of 
that  sale  appears  to  instance  the  anomalies  of  auctions  under  the 
casual  pressure  of  unflinching  competition,  rather  than  to  indi¬ 
date  the  actual  or  even  comjmmtive  value  of  the  pictures  so  run 


*  While  thus  protesting  against  such  a  payment,  we  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  virulent  outcry  raised  against  this  ill-considered 
purchase.  Those  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  picture-dealing 
ought  to  know  better.  That  cavillers  have  but  one  such  mistake  to 
charge  against  a  body  of  amateurs,  acting  for  nearly  thirty  years  upon 
no  defined  system,  and  constantly  beset  by  the  keenest  of  interested 
speculators,  is  no  small  compliment  to  their  habitual  caution. 
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up.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  may  or  may  not  be 
exorbitant  for  the  Titian  there  acquired  by  the  trustees ;  but, 
considering  how  well  that  master  was  already  represented  in 
Trafalgar  Square,  a  question  arises  whether  the  price  might  not 
have  been  more  usefully  expended  at  the  sale  in  half  a  dozen 
specimens  of  good  Spanish  masters  scarcely  yet  accessible  in 
England.  These  are,  however,  merely  opinions  of  an  individual, 
on  which  we  have  no  wish  to  dogmatise ;  and  as  the  British 
nation  can  well  afford  such  sums  for  standard  works,  it  may  pay 
the  penalty  of  coming  late  into  the  market.  What  we  do 
regret  is  to  see  purchases  made  which  seem  to  be  recommended 
chiefly  by  their  high  price;  and  works  formerly  neglected 
bought  for  enhanced  sums.  Under  the  former  category,  we 
would  mention  the  misnamed  Perugino  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
a  feeble  official  denial,  the  Soult  Titian  may  be  quoted  as  one 
of  several  cases  belonging  to  the  latter. 

It  thus  appears.  First,  that  the  National  Gallery  is  at  present 
neither  altogether  adequate  to  accomplish  its  proper  purposes 
nor  worthy  of  a  rich  and  reflncd  people.  Secondly,  that  many 
important  schools  and  epochs  of  painting  are  not  represented  in 
it.  Thirdly,  that  additions  are  made  languidly  and  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  Fourthly,  that,  from  a  defective  system  and  lack  of 
stated  funds,  opportunities  of  rendering  it  more  comprehensive 
and  useful  have  often  been  lost.  Fiftldy,  that,  owing  to  a  want 
of  proper  measures  for  hearing  of  or  obtaining  pictures,  when 
casually  brought  to  sale  in  various  countries,  those  hitherto  pur¬ 
chased  have  generally  cost  very  large  sums. 

For  the  remedy  of  these  evils  we  venture  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions :  —  First,  that  an  annual  grant,  of  fixed  amount, 
for  the  purchase  of  pictures,  be  regularly  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Commons  among  the  miscellaneous  estimates — all  un¬ 
expended  moneys  to  remain  at  the  credit  of  the  National  Gallery 
Trustees,  with  power  to  them,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  regular  vote.  With  such  a  fund  at  their  disposal,  they 
would  be  enabled  to  effect  acquisitions  as  opportunities  might 
occur,  in  some  years  within,  in  others  exceeding,  the  annual 
grant.  And  they  might  freely  profit  by  sudden  or  passing  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  purchase,  which  the  dilatory  routine  of  a  Treasury 
warrant  must  often  frustrate.  At  all  events,  they  would  have 
no  such  excuse  for  those  delays  in  -considering  or  completing  ac¬ 
quisitions,  which  are  now  sometimes  matter  of  complaint.  If 
judiciously  husbanded  and  applied,  the  sum  need  not  be  large — 
say  5000i.  to  10,000/.  a  year.  Secondly,  such  a  reconstitution 
of  the  administrative  body  as  shall  concentrate  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selection  in  the  hands  of  a  few  qualified  persons. 
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For  this  purpose,  the  number  of  trustees  might  be  reduced  to 
fiye  or  six,  three  to  be  n  quorum,  and  no  purchase  to  be  made 
without  the  written  concurrence  of  three  or  four  trustees, 
stating  the  reasons  which  have  guided  their  choice.  Thirdly, 
the  trustees  to  be  men  intimately  conversant  with  Art,  whether 
professionally  or  as  amateurs,  who  will  devote  a  large  portion 
of  their  time  to  this  duty,  and  will  undertake  such  journeys  as 
may  be  desirable  for  inspecting  pictures  offered  for  sale.  In 
order  to  secure  their  doing  so,  they  should  receive  liberal  sala¬ 
ries,  but  no  commission  on  purchases,  nor  any  allowance  for 
journeys  beyond  actually  necessary  expenses.  Fourthly,  a  re¬ 
port  of  their  proceedings  to  be  annually  submitted  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  Include  a  critical  account  of  the  pictures  acquired, 
with  their  prices,  and  the  names  and  reasons  of  the  trustees  by 
whom  these  were  bought ;  also  a  list  of  pictures  offered  by  gift 
or  bequest,  or  for  purchase,  and  declined ;  with  the  names  of 
parties  offering  them,  and  of  the  prices  asked.  Fifthly,  all  new 
purchases  to  be  placed  during  six  months  in  a  part  of  the  rooms 
allotted  for  that  purpose,  a  short  notice  being  appended  of  the 
reasons  of  purchase  and  prices  paid.  Sixthly,  all  pictures  once 
acquired  for  the  Gallery  to  remain  the  unalienable  property  of 
the  nation,  but  the  Loi^  of  the  Treasury  to  have  power,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  majority  of  trustees,  temporarily  or  per¬ 
manently,  to  remove  into  provincial  public  galleries  works  of  Art 
which,  as  duplicates,  copies,  or  otherwise,  may  be  no  longer  of 
primary  importance  in  the  Metropolis.  All  pictures  so  removed 
to  be  conspicuously  inscribed  as  belonging  to  the  Gallery,  and, 
if  gifts,  to  bear  the  name  of  the  donors ;  and  every  such  re¬ 
moval  to  be  mentioned,  with  the  reasons  thereof,  in  the  annual 
report  to  Parliament.  A  judicious  application  of  this  rule 
might  enable  the  trustees  to  deal  with  parties  willing  to  sell,  on 
favourable  terms,  several  pictures  'together ;  and  ought  not  to 
discourage  individual  liberality,  while  it  would  solve  the  diffi¬ 
culty  now  often  experienced  of  accepting  gifts  and  bequests  not 
entirely  suitable  for  the  metropolitan  collection.  It  would  also 
greatly  encourage  the  provincial  galleries  now  beginning  to 
spring  up  under  a  statute  passed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
year  of  her  present  Majesty.*  In  concluding  these  suggestions, 


*  We  have  abstained  from  noticing  the  large  portion  of  the 
Trustees*  printed  Minutes  taken  up  with  the  question  of  pictures 
offered  by  gift  or  bequest  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  are  de¬ 
clined,  from  want  of  space  or  lack  of  interest.  This  department  of 
their  duties  is  necessarily  more  delicate  than  negotiations  for  pur¬ 
chase  ;  and  although  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  stating  demerit 
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we  would  propose  the  formation  in  our  National  Gallery  of  a 
collection  of  portraits  of  artists,  whenever  possible,  by  them¬ 
selves.  Although  a  large  hall  closely  panelled  with  unconge¬ 
nial  heads,  as  at  Florence,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  monotonous 
and  confusing,  a  well  distributed  series  of  such  likenesses  must 
have  peculiar  interest  for  a  people  under  the  influence  of  whose 
domestic  habits  family  portraiture  has  almost  taken  its  place 
with  High  Art. 

But  while  we  have  thus  gone  into  considerable  detail  regarding 
such  changes  as  appear  to  us  calculated  to  improve  the  Gallery 
and  its  administration,  we  cannot  too  strongly  inculcate  on 
those  entrusted  with  its  interests,  the  propriety  of  at  once 
deciding  upon  some  general  views  as  to  what  the  National  Art- 
museum  ought  to  be,  and  how  it  may  best  be  brought  into 
accordance  with  these  views.  This  ought 'to  have  been  done 
eight  and  twenty  years  ago ;  but,  in  a  matter  so  momentous, 
better  late  than  not  at  all.  These  points  being  once  fixed  and 
defined,  the  trustees  may  proceed  systematically  to  carry  them 
out,  while  the  country  will  know  what  it  has  to  look  for,  and 
decide  what  efforts  it  will  make  to  realise  the  proposed  objects. 

The  subject  of  picture-cleaning  opens  a  field  of  contention  on 
which  we  enter  reluctantly  and  briefly.  From  the  outset  we 
are  met  by  the  most  opposite  assertions,  the  most  contradictory 
opinions.  Amateurs  and  artists,  picture-restorers  and  picture- 
dealers  mingle  in  the  fray,  occasionally  handling  their  weapons 
in  utter  oblivion  of  the  Ovidian  apophthegm,  —  that  native 
ferocity  is  tempered  by  a  faithful  study  of  those  arts  which  the 
combatants  profess  to  cultivate.  These  discrepancies,  however, 
naturally  result  from  the  different  points  of  view  taken  up  by 
the  disputants.  Indeed,  there  is  no  fixed  standard  for  picture- 
cleaning  any  more  than  an  accepted  canon  of  pictorial  execution 
or  of  artistic  taste.  There  are,  and  always  have  been,  painters 
of  acknowledged  genius  and  talent,  whose  best  works  display  at 
first  what  appears  cold  colouring,  spotty  lights,  streaky  touches, 
or  hard  outlines,  to  intelligent  critics  who  would  gladly  see 
those  peculiarities  subdued  and  softened,  either  by  judicious 
glazings,  or  by  *  the  mellowing  touch  of  time,’ —  a  phrase  which 

as  a  ground  of  refusal,  the  considerations  inducing  acceptance  may  be 
important  to  the  public.  It  is  understood  that  a  dread  of  his  favourite 
works  being  eventually  weeded  out  for  sale  chiefly  deterred  Sir 
Francis  Bourgeois  from  depositing  them  in  the  British  Museum  ;  yet 
the  sensitiveness  of  amateurs  might,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  by  some 
such  regulation  as  we  have  suggested,  authorising  an  occasional  trans¬ 
fer  to  other  towns  of  national  pictures,  without  their  alienation. 
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implies,  in  plain  terms,  the  modifying  effect  of  atmospheric 
influences,  including  a  gradually  accumulated  film  of  dirt.  It 
necessarily  follows,  that  such  a  removal  of  dirt  and  varnish  as 
should  replace  pictures  of  this  description  exactly  in  their 
pristine  state  would  be  no  real  improvement,  and,  to  superficial 
observers,  would  seem  an  outrage  on  the  artist’s  fame,  as  well 
as  a  deterioration  of  their  attractive  qualities.  Yet  those  who 
think  that  a  well-restored  picture  ought  to  seem  as  nearly  as 
possible  such  as  when  it  left  the  easel,  would  be  quite  entitled 
to  consider  such  a  course  of  treatment  advantageous  to  the 
painter  and  his  work,  which  it  clearly  would  be,  where  the  original 
aspect  of  the  finished  work  had  been  all  that  could  be  wished. 
But  how  often  does  it  happen  that,  by  reducing  the  surface  to 
its  original  purity,  the  tone  of  a  picture,  which  constituted  its 
great  charm,  is  destroyed,  or,  at  all  events,  sacrificed  until  the 
new  varnish  shall  again  become  yellow  by  age,  or  dusky  from 
smoke  ?  Thus  the  whole  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
judgment  rather  than  degree,  the  very  operations  adapted  to 
one  case  being  prejudicial  in  others,  and  one  man  impugning  as 
raw  what  another  approves  as  pure.  How  fat  the  unveiling  of 
antecedent  injuries  be  a  gain  or  a  loss,  is  a  more  delicate  inquiry, 
to  be  disposed  of  after  narrow  examination  in  each  particular 
case.  Since,  then,  there  is  no  absolute  criterion  of  judgment  in 
the  matter,  there  is  surely  no  need  for  dogmatism.  The  most 
experienced  cleaners  are  generally  the  most  cautious ;  and  in 
nothing  is  the  maxim  more  appropriate  which  inculcates  en¬ 
durance  of  inconvenience  rather  than  rash  remedies. 

Thus  far  we  speak  of  such  processes  as  skilful  restorers  legi¬ 
timately  employ.  There  are  operations  of  another  character, 
manipulations  and  applications  of  a  different  sort,  which  cannot 
be  too  rigorously  de^t  with,  whether  practised  by  unprincipled 
quacks,  or  stupidly  committed  to  rude  domestic  handling. 
Corrosive  dilutions,  scarifying  tools,  soapy  scrubbing-brushes, 
have  ruthlessly  ruined  easel-pictures  of  genius,  not  fewer  per¬ 
haps  in  number  than  the  fine  frescoes  obscured  by  white-wash. 
In  the  latter  case,  exhumation  is  occasionally  practicable ;  in 
the  former,  our  old  friends  at  the  best  return  to  us  with  new 
faces.  In  England  such  barbarities  are  habitually  perpetrated. 
In  the  crowded  magazine  of  Signor  Basseggio  at  Borne,  it  is 
easy  to  distinguish  the  panels  and  canvasses  picked  up  on  his 
visits  to  London,  which  give  one  the  same  shudder  occasioned 
by  Agrates'  too  faithful  statue  of  the  flayed  St.  Bartholomew 
at  Lilian ;  but  which,  after  due  subjection  to  the  cunning  hands 
of  Italian  restorers,  will  emerge  with  a  recent  Velatura  to 
tempt,  as  intact  specimens,  our  credulous  countrymen,  and  once 
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again  to  reach  the  shores  of  Albion.  With  the  chance  of  sudi 
results,  picture-owners  may  well  be  jealous  of  picture-cleaners, 
especi^ly  among  ourselves.  In  Italy  and  other  continental 
countries,  the  risks  are  of  another  and  less  ruthless  kind,  con¬ 
sisting  rather  in  defacing  than  effacing,  in  laying  on  than 
rubbing  out  Here  the  trade  is  taken  up  by  brethren  of  the 
brush,  many  of  whom  find  it  quite  as  easy  to  over-paint  dirt  as 
to  remove  it,  and  who  tone  a  picture  into  harmony  with  the 
broken  spot  they  have  repaired,  rather  than  master  difficulties 
of  touch  and  tint  in  their  proper  patchwork.  Bad  as  this 
system  is,  it  proves  less  destructive  than  the  scarifying  one ;  for 
a  careful  removal  of  the  extraneous  matter  may  yet  leave  the 
old  surface  comparatively  pure.  The  most  cruel  and  remorse¬ 
less  of  all  is  the  double  outrage  of  rubbing  down,  until  startled 
*  even  at  the  void  himself  has  made,’  the  operator  seizes  his 
pencils  to  repair  it,  obscuring  the  whole  surface,  and  most  of 
the  merit  of  the  original  work. 

Although  some  of  these  observations  may  be  inapplicable  to 
our  National  Gallery,  the  cautions  which  they  suggest  can 
never  be  misplaoed,  and  we  may  refer  to  the  strong  feelings 
repeatedly  expressed  on  this  subject,  in  support  of  our  belief, 
that  a  better  concentrated  management  is  highly  desirable,  on 
this  as  well  as  on  other  grounds.  As  regards  the  public  at 
large,  unable  to  examine,  or  incompetent  to  judge  tor  them¬ 
selves,  the  question  is  simply  one  of  evidence,  all  nameless  wit¬ 
nesses  being  of  course  set  aside.  If  so  tried,  a  majority  of 
testimony  seems  on  the  whole  to  absolve  most  operations  under¬ 
taken  of  late  years  from  the  charge  of  recent  damage.  But 
while  we  cannot  resist  this  conclusion,  we  adopt  it  with  hesi¬ 
tation,  conscious  that  it  might  hereafter  be  quoted  in  support 
of  still  more  doubtful  measures,  unless  qualified  by  an  earnest 
protest  against  a  persistence  in  any  similar  practices,  without 
establishing  a  more  direct  responsibility. 

The  attention  of  Parliament  has  been  of  late  given  to  the 
building  in  which  our  national  pictures  are  placed.  Without 
looking  back  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  erected, 
we  may  assume  that  its  unfitness  under  present  ones  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  we  believe  that  the  leaders  of  all  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons  stand  in  a  measure  pledged  to  promote 
some  remedy  for  that  cviL  The  Cpmmissioners  named  in  1851 
to  report  upon  an  eligible  site  for  a  new  Gallery,  considered 
Kensington  the  most  appropriate,  and  suggested  that,  in  default 
of  funds  for  purchasing  the  necessary  ground,  a  portion  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  might  be  ceded  for  the  purpose.  The  immense 
resort  of  visitors  to  the  Great  Exhibition  of  that  year  in  some 
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d^ee  obTiated  any  objection  of  distance,  and  seemed  to  de¬ 
monstrate  the  advantage  of  concentrating  many  different 
attractions  in  one  establishment  for  the  public  instruction  and 
amusement.  Part  accordingly  of  the  large  surplus  funds  from 
the  Exhibition  have  been  invested  in  land  about  Kensington 
Gore,  it  would  seem,  at  the  very  spot  vaguely  indicated  by  the 
Commissioners  in  1851;  and  abundant  space  having  been  se¬ 
cured  upon  what  is  considered  moderate  terms,  arrangements 
are  understood  to  be  contemplated  for  the  gradual  removal 
thither  of  various  museums  and  associations,  dedicated  to  Art, 
Literature,  and  Science,  which  are  now  scattered  over  the  Metro¬ 
polis.  Upon  the  advantages,  demerits,  or  difficulties  of  thus 
centralising  numerous  institutions,  involving  a  variety  of  in¬ 
terests,  we  cannot  at  present  enter,  but  we  may  briefly  review 
the  inducements  to  remove  the  National  Gallery  almost  into 
the  suburbs. 

Its  present  rite  is  at  an  eddy  formed  by  the  meeting  of  four 
principal  streams  which  hurry  the  metropolitan  and  out-lying 
population  of  London,  from  the  east  and  west,  from  the  north 
and  south.  It  thus  can  never  be  lost  sight  of  or  forgotten,  but 
oflfers  an  attractive  refuge  to  many  a  weary  passenger,  tossed 
and  bewildered  in  the  restless  surge.  But  the  proposed  locality 
being  at  the  least  crowded  space  found  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  central  masses,  the  new  National  Gallery  will  conse¬ 
quently  have  less  numerous  casual  visitors  ;  and  the  complaints 
of  its  being  habitually  used  as  a  mere  resting-place  or  ren¬ 
dezvous,  irrespective  of  its  proper  purposes,  will  in  a  great 
measure  cease.  Fewer,  accordingly,  will  avail  themselves  of  its 
admission,  while  the  class  who  do  so  will  be  rather  such 
as  go  to  admire,  learn,  or  appreciate,  than  those  whose  chance 
entrance  may  possibly  expose  tliem  to  novel  influences  of  un¬ 
looked-for  b^uty  and  elevating  thought.  Amateurs  of  Art  will 
hail  the  change,  but  the  million  wiU  have  less  opportunity  of 
improvement. 

Anin,  Trafalgar  Square,  though  the  most  central  and  com¬ 
manding  spot  that  could  be  desired,  very  imperfectly  fulfils  a 
condition  set  forth  by  the  Commissioners  as  requisite,  namely, 

*  an  insulated  position,  where  the  Gallery  may  be  secured  from 

*  the  obstruction  of  light  and  air  occasioned  by  neighbouring 

*  buildings,  and  where  additional  space  may  hereafter  be  pro- 

*  yided  tor  the  increase  of  the  collections,  or  for  the  other 

*  departments  of  Art  which  it  may  be  deemed  desirable  to  unite 

*  with  a  National  Gallery.*  But  even  assuming  that,  by  no 
excessive  outlay,  suitable  space  contiguous  to  the  present  site 
might  be  obtuned,  we  fear  that  the  dense  cloud  of  aU-pervading 
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smoke  could  never  be  so  far  raised  from  Charing  Cross  as  to 
save  the  pictures  from  soot,  and  to  supply  lights  favourable  to 
their  beauties.  Regent’s  Park,  where  the  wind  rarely  draws 
from  the  south,  is  recommended  by  a  comparative  exemption 
from  coal-stained  atmosphere ;  but  its  clay  soil  is  supposed  to 
counteract  this  advantage.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
assume  Kensington  Gore  as  by  no  means  ill  adapted  for  one  at 
least  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  has  been  purchased ;  but  in 
laying  it  out,  we  trust  that  the  last  clause  just  quoted  from  the 
Commissioners’  Report  may  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that 
the  new  National  Gallery  fronting  the  Park  will  provide  ample 
space  for  the  whole  Fine-Arts’  collections  belonging  to  the 
country.  Thus  far  at  least  centralisation  would  an  obvious 
boon ;  and  unless  the  statuary,  drawings,  and  engravings,  the 
Assyrian,  Lycian,  Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  remains  at  the 
British  Museum,  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  na¬ 
tional  pictures,  the  scheme  will  be  inadequate,  its  results  a 
failure.  This  is  the  principle  adopted  in  almost  every  European 
capital ;  and  in  most  of  those  where  it  is  not  yet  fully  carried 
out,  no  time  is  being  lost  in  remedying  the  defect.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  too  late  to  place  in  the  centre  of  London  such  a 

g'oup  of  national  buildings  as  are  clustered  at  Berlin,  or  in  the 
lace  du  Carousel,  but  we  may  at  least  bring  together  our 
sesthet^al  resources  instead  of  scattering  them  over  the  largest 
city  of  Europe. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  neit,  how  a  large  collection  of 
pictures  can  best  be  placed  and  arranged  to  advantage.  On  the 
Continent,  buildings  originally  provided  for  convents  or  palaces 
have  been  adapted,  with  more  or  less  success  to  this  purpose, 
but  in  no  instance  with  results  entirely  satisfactory.  This  is 
the  case  at  the  Vatican,  at  the  Belle  Arti  in  Florence,  the 
Brera  in  Milan,  and  the  Academies  of  Bologna  and  Venice.  In 
the  Uffizii  at  Florence  side  lights  upon  spacious  corridors  and  com¬ 
modious  chambers  are  combined  with  cupolas  over  square  halls 
of  moderate  size.  At  Dresden,  the  principle  is  to  appearance 
uinple — a  hollow  parallelogram  with  a  double  file  of  parallel 
rooms,  unequal  in  their  len^hs,  the  outer  suite  laterally  lighted 
from  the  exterior,  the  inner  one  from  the  court ;  but  various  in¬ 
conveniences  having  been  experienced  from  this  arrangement,  a 
new  museum  is  in  course  of  being  constructed.  The  Pinaco- 
thek  of  Munich  is  an  elongated  fabric  containing  a  triple  range 
of  rooms,  the  centre  ones  large  and  lighted  by  lanterns,  on 
either  side  a  corridor  or  series  of  cabinets  with  lateral  windows 
for  smaller  pictures.  The  Berlin  Museum  consists  of  three 
long  galleries  at  right  angles,  having  full-sized  windows  on  one 
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ride ;  between  each  window  a  transverae  wooden  screen  crosses 
nearly  to  the  opposite  wall,  leaving  there,  however,  passage 
space  for  communication,  while  the  open  portion  above  the 
screens  remains  free  from  partitions.  On  these  screens  and  on 
the  inner  wall  are  distributed  the  pictures,  the  general  effect 
being  that  of  a  suite  of  rather  small  rooms,  each  lighted  by  its 
single  window.  Fenestral  reflections  on  opposite  pictures  are 
thus  in  a  great  measure  avoided,  and  were  the  screens  somewhat 
more  apart,  in  consideration  of  the  many  laige  altar-pieces,  and 
of  the  liability  to  mutual  cross  reflections  from  gilt  frames,  this 
arrangement,  which  greatly  facilitates  a  classification  of  pictures 
according  to  schools  and  dates,  would  practically  be  a  perhaps 
nearly  unexceptionable  adaptation  of  the  system  of  high  side¬ 
lights,  except  in  so  far  as  it  sacrifices  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
construction. 

In  the  Galleries  of  Art  now  being  erected  at  Edinburgh,  Mr. 
Playfrir  has  adopted,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  a 
different  distribution  depending  entirely  on  light  from  above. 
Two  parallel  and  exactly  similar  suites  are  destined  respectively 
for  ancient  and  modem  works.  Their  total  length  of  190  feet 
will  be  divided  into  five  halls  communicating  longitudinally  by 
wide  doorways.  The  first  and  last  of  these  halls  are  26  feet  by 
36  ;  the  two  intermediate  ones  are  octagons  of  36  feet ;  the  centre 
an  octagon  of  43  feet.  Two  other  octagons  of  22  feet  ai^  dove¬ 
tailed  between  the  suites.  The  walls  of  all  are  30  feet  to  the 
cornices,  with  coved  ceilings  and  ample  cupolas.  By  this 
arrangement  every  picture  will  be  favourably  placed  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  centre  of  light,  although  for  the  delicate  beauty 
of  miniatures  or  drawings,  and  even  for  all  dark  or  elaborated 
cabinet  pieces,  a  less  distance  from  its  source  is  of  course  desir¬ 
able.  Should  this  objection  be  overcome,  Mr.  Playfair  will 
probably  have  solved  the  hitherto  puzzling  problem  of  combining 
with  architectural  symmetry  and  pleasing  effect  a  highly  satis¬ 
factory  location  for  pictures. 

A  somewhat  novel  plan  has  been  propounded  through  the 
daily  press,  by  one  whose  signature  is  a  guarantee  for  earnest  if 
not  matured  views.  The  ‘  Author  of  Modem  Painters,’  pro¬ 
poses  that  in  a  new  National  Gallery  every  picture  shall  hang 
*  on  the  line,’ — meaning  that  its  point  of  view  shall  be  opposite 
to  the  spectator’s  eye,  its  horizon  corresponding  with  his ;  that 
a  classification  in  countries  and  schools  be  carried  out,  all  works 
of  each  artist  being  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition,  together 
with  their  known  sketches,  studies,  or  engravings;  that  the 
rooms  shall  be  of  such  dimensions  as  to  enable  every  picture  to 
be  looked  at  from  the  best  distance ;  and  that  they  be  all  lighted 
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from  above  with  at  least  one  under  storey  to  the  building.  Such 
an  arrangement  would  require ;  first,  that  all  the  rooms  should 
be  of  width  adapted  for  the  largest  pictures ;  second,  that  they 
should  be  cumulatively  of  enormous  extent,  so  as  to  accommo¬ 
date  all  the  collection  in  a  single  line.  In  order  to  effect 
these  conditions,  within  any  moderate  space  and  attainable 
cost,  it  is  proposed  to  mass  the  whole  rooms  together,  in  suites 
doubling  back  upon  each  other,  and  to  devote  the  under  apart¬ 
ments  to  various  extrinsic  purposes :  but  the  latter  suggestion 
seems  defeated  by  the  former,  as  side-lights  for  the  lower  storeys 
would  be  unattainable  in  a  great  block  of  building.  Looking 
to  these  difficulties,  to  the  value  of  ground  in  proper  localities, 
and  to  the  necessary  economy  in  public  departments,  we  may 
waive  consideration  on  its  own  merits  of  a  scheme  so  ingeniously 
Utopian. 

On  this  subject  many  valuable  suggestions  are  now  derived 
from  science,  but  all  such  require  the  test  of  experience  before 
they  can  be  accepted  as  practically  useful.  The  comparative 
advantage  of  lateral  or  vertical  lighting  still  divides  the  suffrages 
of  connaisseurs,  but  our  own  observation  is  on  the  whole  favour¬ 
able  to  the  former.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  painters  do  not 
prefer  to  set  up  their  easels  under  cupolas,  it  seems  that  light 
falls  more  advantageously  on  a  picture  sideways,  when  so 
coming  from  behind  the  spectator  that  the  window  and  the 
object  are  not  at  once  in  his  view.  It  is,  however,  beyond 
question  that  large  paintings  containing  objects  of  proportionate 
size,  and  requiring  an  elevated  place,  are  favourably  viewed 
when  the  light  is  thrown  from  above ;  but  as  the  advantage 
seems  mainly  to  arise  from  their  proximity  to  the  source  of 
light,  it  must  be  lost,  as  regards  the  lower  lines  of  pictures, 
especially  when  these  present  minute  delineation  and  high 
finish.  The  expedient  of  facing  our  best  pictures  with  plate 
glass,  recently  recommended  and  partially  adopted,  may  be  en¬ 
durable  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present  contaminated 
atmosphere,  but  we  do  trust  that,  if  removed  to  Kensington, 
a  practice  will  be  dispensed  with,  under  which,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Waagen,  ‘  an  amateur  can  have  no  more  enjoyment  of 
*  them,’  and  which  unquestionably,  in  most  cases,  impedes  all 
satisfactory  or  improving  study  of  the  Masters.  As  to  points  of 
this  sort,  however,  and  various  'minor  considerations  for  the 
proper  exhibition  of  paintings,  we  refer  to  Sir  Charles  East- 
lake’s  pamphlet,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  these  and  all  such  may 
be  considered  maturely  and  without  prejudice,  before  the  public 
taste  and  public  money  are  once  more  made  responsible  for  a 
fitting  receptacle  for  our  National  Gallery. 
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The  preceding  observations  were  ready  for  press  when  Mr. 
Dyce’s  letter  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  reached  us.  Many  of 
the  strictures  which  we  have  felt  called  upon  to  naake  on  the 
state  and  administration  of  the  National  Cr^lery  are  there  ably 
enforced,  and  the  alleged  grievances  will,  through  his  pages, 
reach  the  highest  quarter  in  plain  though  courteous  terms. 
Referring  to  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  past  management, 
expressed  when  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  was  appointed  keeper, 
Mr.  Dyce  observes ; — 

*  There  were  various  grounds  for  the  disappointment  which  mani¬ 
fested  itself ;  hut  in  one  particular  all  were  agreed  :  whatever  might 
be  the  cause, — whether  it  were  from  a  defect  in  the  constitution  of 
the  administrative  body,  or  fron^i  partial  views  of  Art  entertained  by 
them,  or  from  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  office  they  were 
appointed  to  discharge, — the  character  and  progress  of  the  Collection 
had  not  kept  pace  with  public  expectation.  It  neither  realised,  nor 
gave  evidence  of  progress  towards  realising,  the  idea  of  a  National 
Collection  of  Pictures.  This  was  felt  even  by  those  (and  at  that  time 
they  were  a  large  majority)  who,  if  the  question  had  been  proposed 
to  them,  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  say,  in  very  precise  terms, 
what  a  National  Collection  of  Pictures  ought  to  be.  But  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  to  the  most  cursory  observer  that  an  entire  want  of  system 
prevailed  in  the  management  of  the  Gallery.  Without  questioning 
the  desirableness  of  the  additions  made  to  the  Collection  from  time  to 
time,  the  character  of  the  additions  indicated  tluit  they  were  due 
rather  to  accident  and  the  bias  of  individual  predilections  for  certain 
schools  of  Art,  than  to  any  predetermined  plan  for  the  formation  of 
the  Gallery.  This,  indeed,  was  not  left  to  conjecture.  In  1836  the 
keeper  of  the  Gallery  had  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  that,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  no  plan  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Trustees  either  for  the  purchase,  or  “  for  the 
**  historical  arrangement  of  pictures  according  to  schools,  or  for 
“  making  a  distinction  between  the  great  schools  of  Italy  and  the 
“different  national  schools;”  and  .nothing  had  subsequently  trans¬ 
pired  to  evince  that  any  such  plan  had,  up  to  the  period  to  which  I 

refer,  been  devised  or  acted  upon . The  additions  to  the 

Collection  made  by  purchase  between  the  years  1844  and  1847,  as 
well  as  the  known  opportunities  of  purchase  overlooked  or  disre¬ 
garded,  evinced  with  sufficient  clearness  that,  during  that  period,  the 
Trustees  had  made  no  advances  towards  the  systematic  fulfilment  of 

their  undertaking . Twenty-eight  years  have  elapsed 

since  the  commencement  of  the  Gallery,  and  yet  the  question  which, 
one  would  have  thought,  must  liave  met  the  Trustees  in  limine, — at 
the  very  threshold  of  their  duties, — remains  undecided.  Th^  have, 
never  informed  the  public  what  they  conceive  the  National  Gallery 
ought  to  be, — what  it  is  to  consist  of, — how  it  is  to  advance  towards, 
completion, — how  it  is  to  be  arranged, — what  is  to  be  its  purpose ; 
yet  these,  surely,  were  matters  for  preliminary  consideration.* 
(Pp.  1 — 5.) 
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^  Mr.  Djce  ascribes  this  unfortunate  state  of  matters  to  *  the 

*  jumbling  and  confusion  of  responsibilities,*  and  especially  to 
the  notorious  *  inefficiency  of  unpaid  committees  of  manage- 

*  ment,’ — a  position  which  he  strengthens  by  this  dictum  in  the 
Eeport  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1837  : — ‘  Our  experience  of  them  furnishes  but  one  additional 
‘  and  almost  superfluous  proof  of  the  folly  of  expecting  efficient 
‘  labour  and  systematic  care  at  the  hands  of  a  numerous  body, 

*  unpaid  for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  occujued  by  other 

*  avocations  of  a  more  important,  a  more  imperative,  and  a 

*  wholly  foreign  nature  ’  (p.  34.).  Admitting  the  eminent  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  combined  in  the  existing  ^ministration,  Mr. 
Dyce  asserts  the  *  fallacy  of  measuring  the  chances  of  success 
‘  by  an  aggregate  of  the  individual  talent  residing  in  such  com- 

*  missions,  which  is  in  fact  never  brought  to  hear  on  their  pro- 

*  ceedings  ’  (p.  36.),  seeing  that,  ‘  in  most  [such]  cases,  the 

*  actual  management  is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  individuals, 

‘  who  obtain  it,  not  by  the  delegation  but  by  the  n^ligence  of 

*  the  majority  ;  ’  and  that  ‘  whether  the  active  minority  consists 
‘  of  the  most  or  the  least  desirable  members,  its  inevitable  ten- 

*  dency  is  towards  a  certain  recklessness  and  a  disregard  of  public 
‘  opinion ;  ’  for  ‘  whatever  its  acts,  it  can  always  retreat  and  find 

*  shelter  behind  the  impenetrable  front  of  the  inert  majority  * 
(p.  37.).  But  further,  Mr.  Dyce,  after  alluding  point^ly  to 
the  *  r^ical  and  incurable  disease  of  an  original  inaptitude  or 

*  inadequacy  of  a  commission  for  the  peculiar  business  entriisted 

*  to  its  management  ’  (p.  37.),  maintains  that  ‘  the  trustees  have 
‘  been  in  a  false  position  from  the  very  first  ’  (p.  42.). 

The  remedy  which  Mr.  Dyce  suggests  is  an  *  entire  abolition 
‘  ofthe  present  board’  (p.43.):  and  he  thinks,  'that  the  manage- 
‘  ment  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Treasury  ....  some  officer 

*  being  appointed  to  take  charge  of  all  business  relating  to  the 

*  Nationd  Gallery,  to  be  responsible  for  the  inunediate  manage- 
'  ment,  and  to  whom  the  public  should  look  for  the  success  or 

*  failure  of  the  undertaking.’  Very  laige  powers,  both  for  the 
formation  and  administration  of  the  Collection,' are  demanded  for 
such  officer,  and  a  suggestion  is  made  that  he  should  nominate 

*  a  certain  number  of  qualified  persons  to  give  advice  on  ques- 

*  tions  submitted  to  them,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  merits 

*  and  value  of  pictures  proposed  for  purchase’  (p.  47.).  Mr. 
Dyce’s  estimate  of  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  officer  so  made 
re^nsible  for  the  formation  of  our  Gallery  is  naturally  high. 
He  '  must  be  able  to  exercise  a  degree  of  critical  acumen,  and 

*  possess  an  extended  and  minute  acquaintance  especially  with 
'  the  earlier  schools  of  Art,  and  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
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Art.  VI.  — :  1.  The  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  M.P. 
A  Critical  Biography.  By  George  Henry  Francis. 
London :  1852. 


2.  Lord  George  Bentinck.  A  Political  Biography.  By  B. 
Disraeli,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  Fifth  edition  —  revised.  London :  1852. 

3.  Vimetia.  ByB.  Disraell  A  new  edition.  London:  1853. 


A  BOUT  twenty  years  since  a  prize  was  proposed,  in  an  Italian 
university,  for  the  best  essay  on  the  following  subject :  ‘  What 
individual  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  has  most  occupied 
*  the  thoughts  of  mankind?’  The  palm  was  awarded  to  the 
essayist  who  mmntained  the  superior  claims  of  Napoleon  to  this 


'  masters,  which  not  only  cannot,  with  any  pretence  of  truth,  be 

*  attributed  to  ordinary  connaisseurship  among  us,  but  is  really 

*  not  common  in  any  country  ’  (p.  8.).  In  the  face  of  such  a 
demand,  and  believing  that  this  standard  is  by  no  means  ex¬ 
aggerated,  we  must  demur  to  the  expedient  so  suggested,  and 
are,  on  the  whole,  disposed  to  revert  to  the  one  which  we  have 
already  offered,  should  the  existing  board  be  superseded. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  object  and  contents  of  a  National  Col¬ 
lection  of  Pictures,  our  opinion  that  an  historical  series,  illustra¬ 
ting  the  progress  of  Art  and  its  principal  schools,  is  absolutely  • 
requisite,  has  been  already  sufficiently  expressed,  and  we  en¬ 
tirely  concur  with  Mr.  Dyce  that  the  chance  assemblage  or 
indiscriminate  accumulation  of  good  and  desirable  pctures  is  far 
from  all  that  the  public  are  disposed  or  entitled  to  look  for  from 
those  to  whom  their  artistic  interests  are  committed.  But 
further,  he  is  *  anxious  to  press  on  the  consideration  of  all  who 

*  are  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  the  necessity 

*  of  defining  with  exactness  before-hand  the  precise  objects  to 

*  be  accomplished  ’  (p.  51.) ;  and  in  this  riew  ‘  he  thinks  it  might 

*  be  perhaps  satisfactory  if,  at  the  outset,  a  commission  of  in- 

*  quiry  were  appointed,  with  the  view  lo  determine  all  the  ob- 

*  jects  to  be  accomplished,  and  to  obtain  such  information  of  a 

*  preliminary  kind  as  would  afford  data  for  the  construction  of  a 

*  proper  and  efficient  machinery  for  the  formation  and  permanent 

*  management  of  the  Collection  ’  (p.  74.).  W'  hatever  be  the  fate 
of  this  suggestion.  Colonel  Mure’s  motion  for  a  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  has  brought  the  whole  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  investigation  which  it  will  undergo 
before  the  Committee  will  probably  go  far  to  reduce  the  question 
to  a  practical  issue. 
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world-wide  description  of  notorietj;  but  the  decision  was  far 
from  commanding  universal  assent.  If,  however,  a  prize  were 
offered  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  for  a  dissertation  on  the  analo¬ 
gous  but  more  limited  question  —  *  What  individual  from  Febru- 
*  ary  1852  to  January  1853  has  most  occupied  the  pens,  tongues, 
‘and  ears  of  Englishmen?’  —  the  answer  would  be  given  by 
acclamation.  The  Right  Honourable  Benjamin  Disraeli,  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  indisputably  the  man.  His 
appointment  to  this  [X)8t  was  one  of  the  most  startling  domestic 
events  that  has  occurred  in  our  time.  People  seemed  never 
tired  of  talking  and  speculating  on  it,  with  its  recondite  causes 
and  its  problematical  results.  He  at  once  became  an  inex¬ 
haustible  topic  of  animated  discussion  in  society.  His  portrait 
was  painted  by  one  fashionable  artist;  his  bust  was  taken  in 
marble,  eere  perennius,  by  another ;  what  were  called  likenesses 
of  him  appeared  in  illustrated  newspapers  by  the  dozen; 
and,  above  all,  be  was  placed  in  Madame  Tussaud’s  repository 
—  that  British  Valhalla  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  civilian 
to  gain  a  niche  without  being  hanged.  He  glittered  in  the 
political  horizon  as  a  phenomenon  of  the  first  magnitude ;  and 
every  glass  was  turned  upon  him  the  more  eagerly,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  discover,  and  hazardous  to  predicate,  whether 
he  would  turn  out  a  planet,  a  fixed  star,  a  comet,  or  a  mere 
vapoury  exhalation,  or  will  o*  the  wisp,  raised  by  an  overheated 
atmosphere  from  a  rank  and  unwholesome  soil. 

To  lay  aside  metaphor —  Mr.  Disraeli  was  pretty  generally 
regarded  as  an  intellectual,  moral,  social,  and  parliamentary 
anomaly.  His  career  has  been  altc^ether  an  exceptional  one. 
None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel;  and  as  all  traditional, 
prescriptive,  and  familiar  tests  of  character  are  obviously  out  of 
place  when  applied  to  that  of  the  ‘  successor  of  Hampden,’  we 
are  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that  the  most  varying  and 
contradictory  opinions  still  prevail  concerning  him.  There  are 
persons,  we  hear,  who  conceive  him  to  be  the  most  profound  of 
modem  statesmen ;  there  are  others,  we  know,  who  contemptu¬ 
ously  deny  him  a  title  to  rank  amongst  statesmen  at  alL  ^me 
of  his  admirers  declare  him  to  be  an  orator  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term ;  whilst  his  opponents  stoutly  maintain  that  he  is  at 
best  no  better  than  a  showy  and  shallow  rhetorician.  Favour¬ 
able  critics  dwell  upon  the  allied  wit,  spirit,  cleverness,  graphic 
power,  and  frequent  brilliancy  of  his  writings ;  whilst  those  of 
the  severer  order  profess  to  be  more  struck  by  their  meretricious 
glitter,  overwhelming  presumption,  open  disregard  of  principle, 
innate  vulgarity  of  conception,  and  utter  absence  of  earaestneas 
and  truth.  The  very  section  of  the  aristocracy  which  has  always 
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been  the  last  to  recognise  the  claims  of  genius,  points,  or  very 
reoentlj  did  ptrat,  to  his  eleTation  as  an  irrefragable  proof  ai 
tile  excellence  of  our  institutions;  yet  the  majority  of  the 
eultivated  classes,  whose  liberal  appreciation  of  merit  for  its  own 
sake  has  been  time  immemorial  exhibited  in  a  thousand  ways, 
were  contemporaneously  giving  vent  to  a  sentiment  not  much 
unlike  that  embodied  in  the  well-known  couplet  — 

*  The  thing  we  know  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 

But  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there.* 

That,  indeed,  is  the  essential  question  and  real  problem.  How 
did  he  get  where  we  recently  gazed  upon  him  with  almost  as 
much  wonder,  though  with  not  exactly  the  same  vague  feeling  of 
apprehension,  as  that  with  which  we  contemplated  the  astounding 
rise  of  the  new  Emperor  of  the  French  ?  How  did  a  gentleman 
of  Jewish  extraction,  whose  previous  career  was  inextricably  asso> 
ciated  with  reminiscences  very  little  calculated  to  ins^nre  esteem 
or  confidence,  man^ige  to  become  finance-minister  of  the  greatest 
commercial  country,  and  official  leader  of  the  gravest,  wisest, 
and  most  important  representative  assembly,  in  the  world  ?  Did 
he  succeed  by  addressing  himself  to  the  good  or  to  the  bad 
feelings  of  his  countrymen  ?  —  to  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
or  to  their  reason  and  good  sense?  In  other  words,  did  he 
win  his  position  by  the  fair  exercise  of  talent  and  industry,  or 
did  he  steal  a  march  on  his  competitors,  and  climb  to  temporary 
power  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  well-dressed  and  wealthy,  but 
turbulent,  ill-informed,  and  irritated,  set  of  agitators,  who  were 
marked  by  many  of  the  most  objectionable  characteristics  of 
a  mob? 

We  shall  endeavour  to  answer  these  questions  by  an  impartial 
review  and  analysis  of  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman’s  career 
as  illustrated  by  his  writings  and  .speeches,  —  taking  Mr.  George 
Henry  Francis  as  our  assistant  and  occasional  guide;  for  his 
*  Critical  Biography,’  although  frequently  betraying  an  undue 
partiality  for  his  hero,  presents  a  tolerably  correct  outline  of 
those  events  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  life  with  which  we  have  now  to 
deaL  It  will  speedily  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that  we  are 
'  actuated  by  no  party  views  or  motives,  but  that  our  main  object 
is  to  rectify  the  scale  by  which  our  public  men  are  to  be  judged. 
Granting  that  no  widespread  or  lading  injury  may  result  from 
an  insukted  example  of  unmerited  promotion  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  State,  —  the  case  assumes  a  much  more  serious 
aspect  when  the  essential  rules  of  political  morality  are  syste- 
matically  tampered  with,  in  the  of  making  iiiem  square 
with  conduct  which,  so  long  as  their  authority  remtuns  unim- 
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pfured,  must  be  held  emphatically  wrong.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  the  task ;  but  we  have  at  least 
one  advantage  —  that,  so  long  as  we  conSne  ourselves  to  what 
bears  on  his  public  career,  we  need  not  be  overscrupulous  in 
discussing  the  antecedents  of  a  man  who  has  dealt  more  largely 
and  profitably  in  personality  than  any  writer  or  speaker  of 
our  ^y. 

According  to  the  ‘  Critical  Biography,’  *  the  future  orator  and 
*  statesman  was  bom  in  the  year  1806,’ and  according  to  Dodd’s 
Parliamentary  Companion,  in  1805.  He  was  the  first-born  of 
Isaac  Disraeli,  the  eminent  author  of  ‘  Curiosities  of  Literature’; 
a  book  which,  despite  of  the  inaccuracies  detected  by  Mr. 
Comey  and  others,  has  been  translated  into  every  modern 
language  that  boasts  a  literature,  and  must  be  deemed  an  indis¬ 
pensable  part  of  every  good  library.  Disraeli  the  Elder,  as  he 
was  affectedly  designated  by  the  son  in  the  hope  of  benefiting 
by  the  reflected  lustre  of  the  paternal  fame,  was  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  old-fashioned  man  of  letters  —  amiable,  kind- 
hearted,  devoted  to  his  books,  and  little  conversant  with  the 
habits  or  topics  of  the  gay  and  bustling  circles  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  His  claim  to  an  honourable  post  in  the  Republic  of 
Letters  was  unimpeached  and  is  certainly  unimpeachable. 
What,  then,  do  the  admirers  and  followers  of  Mr.  B.  Disraeli 
mean  by  asserting  that,  far  from  being  aided  by  birth  and  con¬ 
nexion  in  his  social  and  political  aspirations,  he  had  extraordinary 
disadvantages  in  this  respect  to  surmount  ?  We  know  perfectfy 
well  that  a  strong  prejudice  was  entertained  against  him  when  he 
first  entered  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  this  was  the  natural 
result  of  those  passages  in  his  life  which  he  now  finds  it  con¬ 
venient  to  term  his  *  wild  oats.’  If  he  could  have  dissociated 
himself  from  these,  and  have  moderated  his  pretensions  for 
an  interval,  he  would  have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception ;  and,  to  the  best  of  our  observation,  no  debutant,  in 
any  walk  of  Ufe,  need  wish  for  a  better  recommendation  than 
an  honoured  name.  In  point  of  hereditary  fortune,  he  was  better 
off  than  Burke,  Sheridan,  or  Canning ;  and,  with  regard  to  his 
apparently  most  serious  stumbling-stock,  his  Jewish  extraction, 
we  are  by  no  means  sure  that,  under  his  adroit  and  spirited 
management,  it  was  not,  at  one  period,  actually  transformed 
into  a  stepping-stone. 

When  *  Pelham  ’  is  asked  whether  illegitimate  birth  will  pre¬ 
vent  a  person  from  bein^  a  perfect  gentleman,  he  makes  answer, 
that  it  will  not,  if  the  individual  ^Is  no  consciousness  of  the 
stain,  for  then  it  will  in  no  respect  impair  that  freedom  and 
independence  of  beanng  which  are  essential  to  the  charaotor. 
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To  apply  this  refined  remark  to  the  case  before  ua  —  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  if  an  Englishman  of  the  Jewish  race  puts  a  bold  and 
honest  face  on  the  matter,  his  contemporaries  will  soon  cease  to 
think  about  it,  and  that  it  will  speedily  become  stingless  and 
inoperative  as  a  taunt.  So  long  as  Mr.  Disraeli  was  the  fearless 
and  uncompromising  champion  of  his  oppressed  brethren,  he 
carried  with  him  the  cordial  sympathy  of  every  generous  heart 
and  the  eager  concurrence  of  every  enlightened  mind.  He  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  new  dignity  which  he  conferred  on  their  cause. 
Never  was  there  a  more  striking  confirmation  of  the  maxim  that 

*  honesty  is  the  best  policy for  it  was  not  until  he  lowered  his 
tone,  and  began  to  capitulate  on  his  own  account,  that  his  vul¬ 
nerable  side  was  laid  bare.  From  the  time  when  he  assumed 
the  lead  of  a  party  whose  watchword  is  bigotry,  and  who  stand 
pledged  to  retain  the  Jews  in  their  present  state  of  dvic  inferi¬ 
ority,  his  Caucasian  descent  became  again  the  bar  sinister  of 
his  |K)litical  shield ;  but  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  selects  for  his 
constant  associates  the  hereditary  oppressors  of  his  race,  and 
does  all  that  in  him  lies  to  fan  the  smouldering  embers  of  in¬ 
tolerance  into  a  flame.  Did  he  really  suppose  that  he  would 
be  allowed  to  revive  the  No  Popery  cry,  or  to  call  for  fresh  penal 
enactments  in  favour  of  our  *  Protestant  Constitution,*  without 
provoking  a  telling  retort  ?  If  so,  he  reckoned  without  his  host ; 
and  the  mode  in  which  one  of  his  late  colleagues  alluded  to 
the  topic  under  discussion,  might  have  served  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  get  out  of  their  company  as  fa 
Sir  John  Trollope  told  his  constituents,  at  his 
South  Lincolnshire,  in  March  last,  that  the  financial  concerns 
of  the  country  were  safe  in  the  guardianship  of  *  a  gentlenoan, 

*  undoubtedly  of  ancient  blood  bid  eastern  origin.’  Beginning 
w  ith  a  compliment,  the  Bight  Honourable  Baronet  unconsciously 
ended  with  a  sneer. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  the  bane  is  coupled  with 
the  antidote;  *for  sufierance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe.* 
Centuries  of  oppression  have  endowed  the  Jewish  race  with 
corresponding  habits  of  endurance.  Mr.  Disraeli  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  subjected  to  mortifications  and  disappointments 
which  would  have  driven  a  more  sensitive  man  to  the  very 
Teige  of  self-destruction.  Yet  neither  insult  nor  annoyance 
seemed  to  make  the  smallest  impression  on  that  imperturbable 
temper  and  impassive  brow.  So  long  as  he  could  gain  any¬ 
thing  by  being  cool,  he  was  cool ;  and  it  was  only  on  rare 
occasions,  when  the  game  was  up  or  played  out,  that  he  was 
ever  hurried  into  the  display  of  ill-temper  or  irritability.  That 
extraordinary  fitculty  of  mastering  his  emotions  and  biding  his 
rime,  by  dint  of  which  he  has  so  often  grasped  Fortune  by  the 
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forelock,  may  be  clearly  traced  to  his  *  eastern  origin,'  and  can 
hardly  be  computed  as  the  worst  or  most  profitless  part  of  that 

*  damnosa  her^tas '  which  descended  to  him  with  his  blood. 

It  is  rather  strange,  considering  the  circumstances  and 
literary  position  of  his  iather,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  receive 
what  is  called  a  regular  education.  He  was  brought  up  at  a 
private  school,  or  academy,  in  the  classic  shades  of  Hamp¬ 
stead  or  Highgate ;  and  at  the  age  when  young  men  com¬ 
monly  commence  residence  at  a  University,  he  was  articled  to 
a  highly  respectable  firm  of  solicitors  in  the  city.  *In  his 

*  adolescence,’  says  Mr.  Francis,  ‘  he  was  subjected  to  the 

*  severe  corrective  of  a  city  life.  The  future  Chancellor  of 

*  the  Exchequer  spent  in  the  hard  service  of  a  lawyer’s  office 

*  much  of  the  time  he  would  rather  have  devoted  to  the  Muses. 

*  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  called  upon  to  enter  into  mere 

*  gossiping  details,  however  interesting,  of  this  period  of  Mr. 

*  Disr^i’s  career.  His  native  genius  soon  broke  through  these 

*  trammels.’  The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  that  these  trammels 
were  neither  severe  nor  degrading,  although  Mr.  Francis’  lan¬ 
guage  would  justify  an  inference  that  they  were  both.  An 
articled  clerk’s  ordinary  mode  of  passing  his  time  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  by  Cowper  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Hesketh: — ‘I  did 

*  actually  live  three  years  with  Mr.  Chapman,  a  solicitor, — that 

*  is  to  say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house ;  but  I  lived,  that  is 

*  to  say,  I  spent  my  days,  in  Southampton  Bow,  as  you  very 

*  well  remember.  There  was  I  and  the  future  Lord  Chancellor 
‘(Thurlow)  constantly  employed  from  morning  to  night,  in 

*  giggling  and  making  gi^le,  instead  of  studying  the  law.  O 

*  fie,  cousin !  how  could  you  do  so.’ 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  the  first  by  hundreds,  and  very  far 
indeed  from  being  the  most  distinguished,  of  the  many  notable 
personages  who  have  verified  the  portrait  of — 

*  Some  youth  his  father’s  wishes  doomed  to  cross. 

Who  pens  a  stanza  when  he  should  engross.* 

Nor  is  it  clear  to  our  minds  that  his  sojourn  in  the  metropolis, 
with  leisure  and  command  of  books,  under  this  lax  apprentice¬ 
ship,  may  not  have  qualified  him  better  for  working  out  his 
peculiar  destiny  than  the  same  number  of  years  spent,  and  haply 
trifled  away,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Cam.  ‘  Every 

*  man,’  says  Gibbon,  *  who  rises  above  the  common  level  has 
‘received  two  educations, — the  first  from  his  teachers,  —  the 

*  second,  more  personal  and  important,  from  himself.’  That  the 
second  was  not  omitted  in  Mr.  Disraeli’s  case,  he  gave  ample 
and  speedy  evidence.  He  could  hardly  have  arrived  at  legal 
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Tears  of  discretion,  when  he  set  on  foot  the  earliest  ef  his  am¬ 
bitious  projects ;  for  although  we  are  not  prepared  to  specifj  the 
precise  share  he  had  in  getting  up  or  editing  the  'RejH'eeenta- 
tive  ’  newspaper  in  January,  1826,  we  have  the  strongest  direct 
proof  that  he  was  one  of  the  responsible  parents  of  the  scheme. 
The  late  John  Murray,  of  Albemarle  Street,  —  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  and  liberal-minded  of  bibliopoles,  —  who  lost  more  than 
20,000/.  by  the  undertaking,  was  wont  to  declare  to  his  dying- 
day  that  he  was  led  into  hazarding  this  lai^  sum  by  the  gorgeous 
pictures  of  anticipated  profit  and  influence  drawn  by  the  imagi¬ 
native  genius  of  the  precocious  ex-clerk.  The  paper  never 
recover^  from  the  effects  of  an  article  beginning  —  ‘As  w6 
*  were  sitting  in  our  opera  box  ’  —  and  it  was  given  up  after 
six  months’  trial,  during  which  half  a  dozen  or  more  editors 
were  successively  employed.* 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1826,  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
has  a  knack  of  turning  failures  to  account,  electrified  the  novel- 
reading  public  by  ‘  Vivian  Grey,’  the  plot  of  which  was  under¬ 
stood  to  be  founded  on  the  getting  up  of  the  ‘  Representative  ’ 
and  on  the  incidental  intrigues,  —  literary,  social,  and  political. 
We  remember  seeing  a  Key,  in  which  the  Marquess  of  Carabas 
was  declared  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  John  Murray,  — 
Cleveland,  an 'eminent  author  and 'editor,  still  living — and  Mrs. 
Felix  Lorraine,  a  now  forgotten  blue-stocking.  The  suggested 
analogies  are  faint,  and  the  points  of  similarity  mostly  fanciful, 
but  the  novel  itself  will  always  remain  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
metaphysical  inquirer  as  containing  the  germ,  rude  outline,  and 
incomplete  conception  of  the  career  which  the  author  was  even 
then  meditating,  and  in  great  measure  has  since  contrived  to 
run.  We  request  particular  attention  to  the  following  pas¬ 
sages:  — 

‘  “  At  this  moment,  how  many  a  powerful  noble  wants  only  wit  to 
be  a  Minister ;  and  what  wants  Vivian  Grey  to  attain  the  same  end  ? 
That  noble’s  influence.  When  two  persons  can  so  materially  assist 
each  other,  why  are  they  not  brought  together  ?  Shall  I,  because 
my  birth  baulks  my  fancy  —  shall  I  pass  my  life  a  moping  misan¬ 
thrope  in  an  old  chateau  ?  Supposing  I  am  in  contact  with  this 
magnifico,  am  I  prepared  ?  Now,  let  me  probe  my  very  souL  Does 
my  cheek  blanch  ?  1  have  the  mind  for  the  conception  ;  and  I  can 

perform  right  skilfully  upon  the  most  splendid  of  musical  instruments 
—  the  human  vmce  —  to  make  those  conceptions  beloved  by  others. 


*  The  first  Number  appeared  on  the  26th  January,  and  the  last  on 
the  28th  July,  1826.  After  making  every  allowance  for  the  subse¬ 
quent  improvement  and  raised  standard  oi  newspaper  writing,  we  are 
obliged  to  own  that  the  '  Representative*  richly  merited  its  1^. 
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There  wants  but  one  thing  nore  —  courage,  pare,  perfect,  courage ; 
.>-and  does  Vivian  Grej  know  fear?”  He  laughed  an  answer  of 
bitterest  derision.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

‘  It  was  a  rule  with  Vivian  Grej,  never  to  advance  any  (pinion 
as  his  own.  He  had  been  too  deep  a  student  of  human  nature,  not  to 
be  aware  that  the  opinions  of  a  boy  of  twenty,  however  sound,  and 
however  correct,  stand  but  a  poor  chance  of  being  adopted  by  his 
elder,  though  feebler,  fellow-creatures.  In  attaining  any  end,  it  was 
therefore  his  system  always  to  advance  his  opinion  as  that  of  some 
eminent  and  considered  personage ;  and  when,  under  the  sanction  of 
this  name,  the  opinion  or  advice  was  entert^ained  and  listened  to, 
Vivian  Grey  had  no  fear  that  he  could  prove  its  correctness  and  its 
expediency.  He  possessed  also  the  singular  faculty  of  being  able  to 
improvise  quotations,  that  is,  he  could  unpremeditatedly  clothe  his 
conceptions  in  language  characteristic  of  the  style  of  any  particular 
author :  and  Vivian  Grey  was  reputed  in  the  world  as  having  the 
most  astonishing  memory  that  ever  existed ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
a  subject  of  discussion  in  which  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  by  the 
great  names  he  enlisted  on  his  side  of  the  argument.  His  father  was 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  dangerous  faculty,  and  had  often 
remonstrated  with  his  son  on  the  use  of  it.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

‘  I  will  speak  to  you  (Cleveland)  with  the  frankness  which  you  have 
merited,  and  to  which  I  feel  you  are  entitled.  1  am  not  the  dupe  of 
the  Marquess  of  Carabas  ;  I  am  not,  I  trust,  the  dupe,  or  tool,  of  any 
one  whatever.  Believe  me.  Sir,  there  is  that  at  work  in  England, 
which,  taken  at  the  tide,  may  lead  on  to  fortune.  I  see  this.  Sir, — I,  a 

?'oung  man,  uncommitted  in  political  principles,  unconnected  in  public 
ife,  ^ling  some  confidence,  I  confess,  in  my  own  abilities,  but  desi¬ 
rous  of  availing  myself,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  powers  of  others. 
Thus  situated,  I  find  myself  working  for  the  same  end  as  my  Lord 
Carabas,  and  twenty  other  men  of  similar  calibre,  mental  and  moral ; 
and.  Sir,  am  I  to  play  the  hermit  in  the  drama  of  life,  because,  per¬ 
chance,  my  fellow-actors  may  be  sometimes  fools,  and  occasionally 
knaves.  Oh !  Mr.  Cleveland,  if  the  Marquess  of  Carabas  has  done 
you  the  ill  service  which  Fame  says  he  has,  your  sweetest  revenge 
will  be  to  make  him,  your  tool ;  your  most  perfect  triumph,  to  rise  to 
power  by  his  influence.’  (VoL  i.  p.  217.) 

None  of  the  maxims  or  reflections  in  this  book  are  remarkable 
for  refinement  or  depth.  They  lie  on  the  surface,  and  read  like 
the  affected  and  flippant  cynicism  which  clever  youngsters  mistake 
for  philosophy,  whilst  the  manner  in  which  they  are  illustrated 
and  carried  out  by  the  dramatis  persona  of  the  romance  is  very 
far  indeed  from  redeeming  them  frdm  the  imputation  of  common- 

Elace.  Vivian  Grey,  as  portrayed,  could  not  by  any  possibility 
ave  made  his  way  in  good  company,  or  have  inspired  a  man 
like  Cleveland  with  any  feeling  but  distrust.  Yet  it  has  been 
by  acting  up  to,  and  improving  on,  the  creed  of  *  Vivian  Grey  ’ 
that  the  author,  after  a  thousand  abortive  experiments  in  the  art 
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of  rising,  has  realised  the  dream  of  his  boyhood.  Although  he 
was  speedily  precipitated  from  the  dizzy  height  he  had  internally 
vowed  to  obtain,  he  has  stood  upon  it  long  enough  for  a 
puzzled  nation  to  look  up,  and  wonder,  and  possibly  to  blush. 
He  hat  found  his  Marquis  of  Carabas,  his  Lord  Courtown, 
and  his  Sir  Beardmore  Scrope ;  and  he  hcu  revenged  himself 
on  the  haughty  nobles  and  squires  who  *  spat  upon  his  Jewish 

*  gaberdine,’  by  making  tools  and  fools  of  them.  As  it  was 
wittily  observ^  when  he  compelled  his  followers  to  forswear 

*  Protection,’  the  country  gentlemen  used  to  amuse  themselves 
by  drawing  the  teeth  of  the  Caucasians,  but  it  was  now  the 
turn  of  the  Caucasians  to  draw  the  teeth  of  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen.  Whether  this  be  the  kind  of  a  triumph  which  a  good 
or  great  man  would  wish*  to  have  recorded  in  his  memoirs  or 
commemorated  on  his  tombstone,  is  quite  another  matter  —  all 
we  venture  to  assert  in  this  place  is,  that  it  was  obtained  and, 
we  believe,  fully  enjoyed  by  ‘  Disraeli  the  Younger,’  when  he 
donned  the  blue  and  gold  uniform  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

We  noticed  the  best  of  his  noveb  at  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance*,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  revert  to  them.  The  best  was 

*  Contarini  Fleming,’  and  the  worst  the  ‘Wondrous  Tale  of 

*  Alroy,’  in  which  extravagance  and  absurdity  had  reached  the 
culminating  point.  Results  have  no  longer  the  smallest  connexion 
with  causes,  and  performance  bids  audacious  defiance  to  possi¬ 
bility.  This  work  met  with  precisely  the  same  reception  from 
the  literary  public  which  was  subsequently  accorded  to  his 
maiden  speech  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  received 
with  loud  laughter,  and  the  versatile  writer  forthwith  betook 
himself  to  what  he  mistook  for  poetry.  His  ‘  Revolutionary 

*  Epic’  appeared  in  1832,  and  was  destined,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Preface,  to  place  him  in  the  same  category  with  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton.  But  he  fortunately  added,  *  that  if 

*  the  decision  of  the  public  should  be  in  the  negative,  then  will 

*  he,  without  a  pang,  hurl  his  Lyre  to  Limbo.’  He  was  as 
good  as  his  woid,  so  far  as  the  continuation  of  the  Epic  was 
concerned.  It  fell  still  bom,  and  henceforth  we  find  him  playing 
a  conspicuous,  if  not  always  a  creditable  or  commendable,  part 
on  the  political  stage. 

As  the  ‘  Representative’  was  a  high  Tory  organ,  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  professedly  a  high  Tory  in  1826. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  he  started  for  High  Wycombe  in  1832  as  a 
Radical,  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr. 
Hume,  with  whose  letters  of  recommendation  he  placarded  the 
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borough  walls.  The  sponsor  for  his  fidelity  to  their  known 
principles  was  the  author  of  ‘  Pelham,’  who  thus  explains  his 
share  in  the  transaction :  — 

*  London,  24th  July,  1835. 

‘  Sir,  —  In  answer  to  your  letter,  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
first  referred  me  to  a  printed  handbill  of  his  own,  espousing  short 
parliaments,  vote  by  ballot,  and  untaxed  knowledge.  I  conceived 
these  principles  to  be  the  polestar  of  the  sincere  Reformers,  and  to  be 
the  reverse  of  Tory  ones.  I  showed  that  handbill  to  Mr.  Hume ; 
hence  the  letters  of  that  gentleman  and  of  others.  Mr.  Disraeli  does 
not  deny  that  he  professed  those  opinions  at  that  time,  but  he  has  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  meant  them  for  adoption,  not  against  the  Tories,  but 
Whigs.  With  his  explanation  I  have  nothing  to  do.  I  question  his 
philosophy,  but  I  do  not  doubt  his  honour.  When  any  man  tells  me 
that  he  votes  for  ballot,  short  parliaments,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge,  1  can  only  suppose  him  to  be  a  Reformer ;  such 
being  my  principles  1  would  always  give  him  my  support ;  and  I 
should  never  dream  of  asking  whether  he  called  himself  a  Radical 
or  a  Tory. 

‘  1  am.  Sir, 

‘  E.  Cox,  Esq.  ‘  E.  L.  Bulwer.’ 

One  of  Mr.  Hume’s  recommendatory  letters  contained  the 
following  expressions :  — 

‘  I  hope  all  Reformers  will  rally  round  you  who  entertain  liberal 
opinions  in  every  branch  of  government,  and  are  prepared  to  pledge 
yourself  to  support  reform  and  economy  in  every  department.’ 

If  the  Financial  Keform  Association  had  then  existed, 
Mr.  Disraeli  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  member  of  it, 
and  he  did  become  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Keform  Club. 
About  the  same  time,  he  was  introduced,  at  his  own  request,  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Durham  as  a  Durhamite,  and  in  1833,  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  Marylebone  on  the  ultra- 
Liberal  side.* 


*  The  whole  of  the  documentary  and  other  evidence  bearing  on 
this  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  career  was  collected  and  published  in  1836 
by  Mr.  E.  Cox,  now  a  barrister  on  the  Western  Circuit  and  late 
Derbyite  candidate  for  Tewkesbury,  in  a  pamphlet,  with  his  name. 
This  pamphlet  formed  the  basis  of  a  series  of  articles  in  the  ‘  Globe  ’ 
(for  January  1836),  notoriously  and  avowedly  written  by  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  untimely 
death  was  regretted  as  a  national  loss.  He,  with  his  genial  love  of 
fun,  was  especially  delighted  when  Mr.  Disraeli  magniloquently  de¬ 
manded  in  the  course  of  the  resulting  controversy :  *  How  could  he 
‘  be  gratified  by  an  ignoble  controversy  with  an  obscure  animal  like 
‘  the  editor  of  the  “  Globe,”  when  his  own  works  had  been  translated 
‘  at  least  into  the  language  of  polished  Europe,  and  circulated  by 
VOL.  XCVII.  NO.  CXCVIII.  F  F 
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"We  need  hardly  suggest,  that  a  pledge  or  profession  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  in  which  the  maker  knew  and  meant 
it  to  be  accepted.  Yet  it  is  deemed  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  chaise  of  tergiversation  brought  against  Mr.  Disraeli,  on 
the  strength  of  his  Wycombe  and  Marylebone  candidature,  to 
say  that  he  was  a  Tory-Radical,  or  Radical-Tory,  and  that  he 
was  consequently  at  full  liberty  to  solicit  the  support  of  the 
Ultras  of  either  side.  Our  own  solution  of  his  many  Protean 
transformations  is,  that  he  had  never  any  political  principles  or 
fixed  convictions  whatever.  The  world  was  all  before  him 
where  to  choose,  and  he  chose  what  best  suited  his  purpose  at 
the  moment.  He  alternately  presented  the  black  side  of  his 
shield  to  the  Neri,  and  the  white  side  to  the  Bianchi;  or  he 
was  the  prototype  of  the  Frenchman  who  was  seized  in  Paris, 
on  the  24th  February  1848,  with  three  cockades — white,  red, 
and  tricolour — in  his  pocket,  his  avowed  object  being  to  assume 
from  hour  to  hour  the  badge  of  the  faction  which  seemed  to  be 
getting  the  upper  hand.  At  the  same  time  we  are  well  aware 
that  there  may  be  such  a  creed,  or  mixture  of  creeds,  as  that 
which  has  been  attributed  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
in  the  hope  of  extricating  him  from  his  dilemna.  Les  extremes  se 
touchent ;  and  he  is  not  the  first  who  has  speculated  on  governing 
mankind  despotically,  or  in  a  high  Tory  sense,  by  appealing 
to  the  numerical  majority.  It  is  what  Napoleon  the  Third 
has  done  and  is  doing.  It  was  what  the  Jacobites,  or  original 
*  Country  Party,’  hoped  to  do  at,  and  for  many  years  after,  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  The  hypothesis  on  which 
their  hopes  rested  was  that,  since  the  middle  class  was  not  to 
be  shaken  in  its  attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  fit 
instruments  for  revolutioniring  society  must  be  sought  at  its 
bottom  and  its  top.  The  Extreme  Right  and  the  Extreme  Left 
must  be  persuaded  to  coalesce  against  the  Right  and  Left 
Centres.  The  reason  why  Shippen,  Bromley,  Sir  William 
Windham,  and  other  partisans  of  the  Stuarts,  wished  to  repeal 
the  Septennial  Act,  is  therefore  obvious  enough.  They  sought 
to  restore  an  exiled  race  of  sovereigns  by  popular  suffrage. 
But  what  fallen  dynasty  did  Mr.  Disraeli  seek  to  restore,  when 
he  advocated  a  return  to  triennial,  annual,  or  *  oftener  if  need 
‘  be  ’  parliaments  ? 

This  is  only  one  amongst  a  hundred  shallow  fallacies  by  which 
he  sought  to  pass  for  an  original  thinker.  The  Whigs,  forsooth, 

‘  thousands  in  the  New  World  ?' — a  test  of  merit,  which,  in  many  other 
instances  within  our  memory,  would  have  placed  the  authors  of 
ephemeral  works  of  fiction  at  the  bead  of  contemporary  literature. 
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were  to  be  cried  down  as  the  enemies  of  rational  government, 
because  they  had  selected  the  Venetian  constitution  for  their 
model,  and  had  laboured  unceasingly  to  reduce  an  English 
sovereign  to  the  condition  of  a  Doge.  This  theory  pervades 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  political  writings ;  yet  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  that  any  historical  inquirer  should  risk  his  repu¬ 
tation  upon  such  trash.  A  similar  accusation  might,  with 
equal  or  greater  plausibility,  be  urged  agmnst  M.  Thiers, 
for  perseveringly  endeavouring  to  compel  Louis  Philippe  to 
recognise  the  maxim,  ‘ Le  Roi  regne  et  ne  gouveme  pas'  If 
the  Whigs  ever  formed  such  a  design,  they  failed  wofully.  The 
direct  personal  influence  of  the  sovereign  was  far  greater  during 
the  reigns  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  than  it  has  been  during 
the  reigns  of  William  IV.  and  Victoria.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  refer  to  Lord  Hervey’s  (confirmatory  of  Horace  Walpole’s) 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  George  II.  named  his  first 
premier,  or  to  the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  administra¬ 
tion  from  1721  to  1742.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  who, 
from  Walpole’s  rise  to  his  fall,  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  ?  Whilst  Queen  Caroline  lived,  she  exercised 
more  control  over  her  royal  spouse  than  any  ten  Whig  peers 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  can  name.  That  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
(whom  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  *  Sybil,’  calls  ‘  the  virtual  sovereign  of 
*  England  ’)  by  bis  boroughs  and  his  connexions,  and  the  first 
Pitt  by  his  commanding  talents  and  his  popularity,  occasionally 
impost  a  galling  curb  on  the  inclinations  of  the  sovereign,  is 
true  enough ;  but  liability  to  this  description  of  restraint  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  suggests  not  the 
faintest  analogy  to  the  humiliating  helplessness  of  a  Doge. 

William  III.,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  admits,  baffled  the  combination. 
The  reign  of  Anne  was  more  like  a  struggle  between  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Mrs.  Mashnm  than  between  the 
Venetian  and  English  systems ;  and  public  opinion  came  into 
full  play  and  regular  operation  as  a  controlling  power  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  III.  But  if  the  versatile  inventor  of 
this  untenable  theory  will  not  be  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  or 
cannot  do  so  without  loss  of  credit,  we  recommend  him  to  go 
back  a  great  deal  farther  than  to  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  for  his  proofs.  The  points  of  comparison  which  he 
requires  will  be  found  most  plentiful  under  the  Plantagenets ; 
and  if  a  baronial  or  aristocratic  league  to  coerce  the  chief 
magistrate  be  the  one  thing  needful  to  complete  the  parallel, 
why  not  date  the  rise  of  the  Anglo- Venetian  constitution  from 
the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by  King  John  ?  < 

The  same  fanciful  train  of  superficial  reasoning  has  constantly 
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supplied  Mr.  Disraeli  with  a  convenient  excuse  for  attacking 
the  middle  or  moderate  party,  with  whom  he  had,  and  could 
have,  nothing  in  common,  and  who  invariably  declined  his 
advances  and  made  light  of  his  pretensions.  But  whatever  his 
object  in  courting  the  Radical  leaders,  and  whether  he  did  or 
did  not  intend  to  use  their  influence  merely  for  the  destruction 
of  Whiggism  and  the  advancement  of  Toryism,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  until  the  Reform  Bill  tide  was  on  the  turn,  he 
figured  amongst  the  most  uncompromising  champions  of  ‘  demo¬ 
cracy.’  It  was  in  this  phase  of  his  career  that  he  published 
‘  What  Is  He  f  ’  a  short  pamphlet  in  which,  after  declaring  the 
House  of  Lords  virtually  defunct,  he  thus  marks  out  the  only 
course  left  for  well  wishers  to  their  country  :  — 

‘  Believing,  then,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  restore  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  principle,  and  believing  that  unless  some  principle  of  action  be 
infused  into  the  Government  a^convulsion  must  ensue,  what  are  the 
easiest  and  most  obvious  methMs  by  which  the  democratic  principle 
may  be  made  predominant  ?  It  would  appear  that  the  easiest  and 
the  most  obvious  methods  are,  the  instant  repeal  of  the  Septennial 
Act,  and  the  institution  of  election  by  ballot,  and  the  immediate  dis¬ 
solution  of  Parliament’ 

Since  Mr.  Disraeli’s  accession  to  oflUce,  he  has  taken  the  more 
nrudent  course  of  glossing  over  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of 
his  public  life  as  his  *  wild  oats.’  But  this  style  of  evasion  and 
apolc^y  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  first  joined  the  Tory 
ranks.  The  first  symptom  of  his  defection  from  the  Hume, 
O’Connell,  and  Bulwer  section  of  Liberals,  was  of  the  most 
unequivocal  kind.  He  stood  for  Taunton  as  a  declared  and 
fullblown  Conservative  in  1 835 ;  and  he  instantly  proceeded  to 
attack  his  quondam  allies  and  patrons,  particularly  the  Irish 
Liberator,  in  the  coarsest  terms.  Mr.  O’Connell  replied  in  his 
characteristic  style,  and,  after  •chaining  bis  assailant  with  char¬ 
latanism,  apostasy,  and  ingratitude,  he  wound  up  his  vengeful 
diatribe  by  a  sarcasm  which  went  straight,  like  a  poisoned  arrow, 
to  the  mark,  and  has  clung  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus :  ‘  I  cannot,’ 
said  O’Connell,  ‘divest  my  mind  of  the  belief  that,  if  this 

*  fellow’s  genealogy  were  traced,  it  would  be  found  that  he  was 
‘  the  lineid  descendant  and  true  heir-at-law  of  the  impenitent  thief 

*  who  atoned  for  his  crimes  upon  the  cross.’  Maddened  by  this 
terrible  hit,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  matters  worse  by  the  phrenzied 
indulgence  of  bis  exasperation.  He  covered  himself  with  merited 
ridicule  by  inditing  a  bomliastic  challenge  to  Mr.  Morgan 
O’Connell,  which,  as  he  might  have  anticipated,  was  declined ; 
and  the  absurdity  of  his  position  reached  its  climax  when  he 
wound  up  an  epistle  to  the  great  Agitator  with:  ‘We  shall 
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'  meet  at  Philippi  [t.  e.  the  House  of  Commons],  where  I  will 

*  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  inflicting  castigation  for  the  insults 
‘  you  have  lavished  on  me —  a  pledge,  by  the  way,  which  he 
never  attempted  to  redeem.  He  addressed  another  letter  to  Mr. 
Morgan  O'Connell,  in  which  he  expresses  a  hope  that  the  father 
had  been  so  insulted  as  to  render  it  incumbent  on  some  member 
of  the  family  to  vindicate  its  outraged  honour.  ‘  The  sons  of 
‘  O’Connell,  however,’  observes  Mr.  Francis,  ‘  looked  on  the 

*  matter  as  purely  ridiculous ;  and  they  only  published  the  cor- 
‘  respondence  in  the  papers.  The  public  were  much  of  the 
‘  same  opinion.  They  indulged  in  a  good  hearty  laugh  at  the 
‘  Cambyses’  vein  of  the  would-be  champion  of  Conservatism. 

‘  His  political  inconsistency  was  ascribed  to  an  infirmity  of  judg- 
‘  ment  almost  amounting  to  craziness.  The  extreme  rashness 

*  and  injudicious  haste  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  achieve  greatness  had 

*  excited  strong  prejudices  against  him.’ 

Mr.  Francis  adds  that  his  hero  *  had,  perhaps,  never  stood 
‘  lower  in  public  esteem  than  at  this  time.’  But  he  never 
cared  about  public  esteem.  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  that 
there  are  persons  so  besotted  with  the  love  of  notoriety  that 
they  will  roll  in  a  gutter  rather  than  not  be  looked  at  or  talked 
about.  Mr.  Disraeli  is,  or  was,  a  striking  specimen  of  this  class. 
The  quod  monstrer  digito  proetereuntium  was  his  master  passion, 
and,  when  he  had  no  other  means  of  gratifying  it,  he  would 
stoop  to  make  people  stare  by  the  extravagance  of  his  dress  and 
demeanour,  or  by  the  calculated  display  of  a  half-genuine  and 
half-simulated  self-conceit.  He  was  profoundly  indifferent  as 
to  the  unfavourable  impression  left  on  quiet  and  rational  people. 
If  he  had  made  them  stare,  he  had  achieved  the  distinction  for 
which  he  panted,  and  which  he  proposed  to  turn  to  account  in 
some  way.  He  had  carefully  studied  the  weak  side  of  human 
nature,  and  he  knew  that  the  multitude  are  earned  away  in  their 
own  despite  by  the  habitual  assumption  of  superiority.  A  blot  is 
not  a  blot  till  it  is  hit ;  and  a  failure  is  not  a  failure  till  it  is  ac¬ 
knowledged.  The  Spartan  boy  would  be  no  bad  model  for  a  poli¬ 
tical  adventurer.  It  is  surprising,  too,  how  frequently,  ‘in  erring 
‘  reason’s  spite,’  we  accept  people  at  their  own  valuation  if  they 
stick  to  it.  The  world  did  not  despair  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  because  he 
did  not  despair  of  himself;  and,  although  he  had  lost  stake  after 
stake,  and  the  odds  were  desperately  against  him,  he  was  not 
yet  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  ruined  gamester  who  has 
nothing  left  wherewith  to  stand  again  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
He  had  youth,  health,  talent,  and  a  reputation  which  might 
almost  pass  muster  for  fame.  The  author  of  ‘  Vivian  Grey  ’ 
would  never  again  enter  a  London  drawing-room  unobserv^. 
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He  was  a  notability  of  the  first  water,  a  spirit  of  the  age,  a 
genius  of  the  epoch,  and  his  cry  was  .still  —  ‘  The  world’s  mine 
‘  oyster,  which  I  with  tongue  or  pen  will  open.’ 

In  1835,  he  published  his  ‘Vindication  of  the  English  Consti- 
‘  tution,’  addressed  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  professed  object  of 
which  is  to  portray  the  Whigs  as  a  narrow-minded  and  selfish 
oligarchy,  and  to  exalt  the  Tories  as  the  only  trustworthy  as¬ 
pirants  to  political  power.  Borrowing  largely  from  the  brilliant, 
specious,  and  thoroughly  unprincipled  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Disraeli 
laboured  to  prove  that  his  new  friends  had  merited  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  their  countrymen  by  doing  the  very  opposite  of  what 
had  been  expected  from  them.  For  example, 

‘  However  irresistible  may  be  the  social  power  of  the  Tory  party, 
their  political  power,  since  1831,  has  only  b^n  preserved  and  main¬ 
tained  by  a  series  of  democratic  measures  of  the  greatest  importance 
and  most  comprehensive  character.  No  sooner  was  the  passing  of 
the  Whig  Reform  Act  inevitable,  than  the  Tories  introduced  a 
clause  into  it  which  added  many  thousand  members  to  the  estate  of 
the  Commons.  No  sooner  was  the  Whig  Reform  Act  passed,  and 
circumstances  had  proved  that  with  all  their  machinations,  the 
oligarchy  was  not  yet  secure,  than  the  Whigs,  under  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  reforming  the  corporations,  attempted  to  compensate  them¬ 
selves  for  the  democratic  increase  of  the  third  estate,  through  the 
Chandos  clause,  by  the  political  destruction  of  all  the  freemen  of 
England ;  but  the  Tories  again  stepped  in  to  the  rescue  of  the 
nation  from  the  oligarchy,  and  now  preserved  the  rights  of  eighty 
thousand  members  of  the  third  estate.  And  not  content  with  adding 
many  thousands  to  its  numbers,  and  preserving  eighty  thousand,  the 
Tories,  ever  since  the  passing  of  the  oligarchical  Reform  Act  of  the 
Whigs,  have  organised  societies  throughout  the  country  for  the  great 
democratic  purpose  of  increasing  to  the  utmost  possible  extent  the 
numbers  of  the  third  estate  of  the  realm.  The  clause  of  Lord 
Chandos,  your  lordship’s  triumphant  defence  of  the  freemen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  last  registration,  are  three  great  democratic  movements, 
and  quite  in  keeping  with  the  original  and  genuine  character  of 
Toryism'  (P. 202.) 

In  a  preceding  passage  he  had  stated  that  *  Toryism  must  occa- 
‘  sionally  represent  and  reflect  the  passions  and  prgudices  of  the 
‘  nation  as  well  as  its  purer  energies,  and  its  more  enlarged  and 
*  philosophic  views.’  No  one  will  deny  that  it  diligently  dis¬ 
charged  this  portion  of  its  functions  under  the  auspices  of  Lord 
Derby,  and  we  can  now  guess  *  the  reason  why  ’  the  chivalrous 
Premier  consented  to  take  his  policy  from  the  country,  — 
why  Mr.  Walpole  proposed  to  bestow  the  elective  franchise, 
with  such  unprecedented  liberality,  on  militia  men,  —  why 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  eager  to  recognise  the  ‘political  rights  of 
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‘  labour,’  —  and  why  the  Irish  tenant  leaguers  were  gratified  by 
a  thinly  disguised  concession  to  socialist  principles.  These  were 

*  great  democratic  movements,  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
‘  original  and  genuine  character  of  Toryism,’  —  particularly  if 
it  'must  occasionally  represent  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 

*  the  nation.’  But  then,  if  Toryism  be  identical  wi^  Derbyism, 
why  did  Lord  Derby  undertake  to  encounter  and  vanquish  this 
same  ‘democracy,’  which  (so  says  his  Caucasian  friend)  it 
is  the  especial  vocation  of  Toryism  to  strengthen  and  develop  ? 
Here  we  own  ourselves  at  fault,  and  the  only  solution  of  the 
problem  we  can  suggest  is,  that  he  proposed  to  control  the  de¬ 
mocratic  tendencies  of  the  nation  —  as  St.  Evremond  tells 
us  he  conquered  his  passions — by  indulging  them;  or  that  the 
Ex-Premier  acted  on  the  drunkard’s  maxim  of  *  a  hair  of  the 
‘  dog  that  bit  you ;  ’  or  that  his  Lordship  had  been  studying  the 
doctrine  of  the  homoeopathists,  who  maintain  that  a  disease  is 
most  effectually  cured  by  drugs  which  would  have  created  it, 
had  it  not  pre-existed  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  But 
this,  at  least,  we  will  make  bold  to  predicate,  that,  if  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  parliamentary  reform  advocated  by  this  journal  be  fmrly 
compared  with  Mr.  Disraeli’s  and  Mr.  Walpole’s,  no  impart!^ 
arbitrators  will  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have  a  far  better  title 
than  they,  or  those  whom  they  represent,  to  the  disputed  desig¬ 
nation  of  ‘  Conservative.’ 

The  ‘  Lettere  of  Runnymede,’  composed  in  obvious  imitation 
of  Junius,  and  filled  with  truculent  abuse  of  every  contemporary 
Whig  of  eminence,  were  the  next  notable  production  from  his 
pen.  They  first  appeared  in  the  ‘  Times,’  and  were  published  in 
a  collected  shape  in  1836,  with  a  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  was  then  it  seems  the  ‘  chivalrous  ’  champion  who 
was  to  transfix  the  dragon  of  democracy. 

‘  In  your  chivalry  alone  is  our  hope.  Clad  in  the  panoply  of  your 
splendid  talents  and  your  spotless  character,  we  feel  assured  that  you 
will  subdue  this  unnatural  and  unnational  monster ;  and  that  we  may 
yet  see  sedition,  and  treason,  and  rapine,  rampant  as  they  may  have 
of  late  figured,  quail  before  your  power  and  prowess.’  (P.  36.) 

In  1837,  Mr.  Disraeli  obtained  the  long  coveted  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  was  elected  member  for  Maidstone.  The 
effect  of  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  is 
well  known.  It  was  cut  short  by  an  irrepressible  burst  of 
laughter,  and  he  concluded  with  the  memorable  words :  *  I 
‘  have  begun  several  times  many  things,  and  I  have  often 
‘  succeeded  at  last  I  shall  sit  down  now,  but  the  time  will 
‘  come  when  you  will  hear  me.’  When  Woodfall  told  She- 
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ridan,  after  hearing  his  maiden  effort,  that  public  speaking 
was  not  his  line,  the  future  rival  of  Pitt  and  Fox  repli^,  after 
leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand  for  a  few  moments,  —  ‘I  have  it 
*  in  me,  and  by  G - it  shall  come  out.’  This  was  the  in¬ 

stinctive  consciousness  of  latent  power ;  and  in  the  same  category 
of  sayings  may  be  ranged  Nelson’s,  when,  finding  his  name 
omitted  in  the  dispatches,  he  exclaimed,  *  Never  mind,  some 
‘  time  or  other  I  will  have  a  Gazette  to  myself.’  But  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  threat,  vow,  or  promise  was  simply  one  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  ebullitions  of  assurance  ;  for  we  will  answer  for  it, 
that  he  never  began  any  thing  yet,  without  proclaiming  that 
he  should  succeed.  Every  one  knows  the  boastful  predictions 
which  he  put  forth  from  time  to  time  touching  his  Budget  and 
the  cettain  duration  of  the  Derbyite  Government,  and  the  un¬ 
hesitating  confidence  which  his  credulous  friends  reposed  in 
them  until  the  bubble  burst.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing  par¬ 
ticularly  remarkable  in  the  intuitive  conviction  of  a  very  clever 
man  that  he  should  eventually  compel  attention  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Th&  chief  singularity  consisted  in  the  unabashed 
utterance  of  such  an  expectation  at  such  a  moment ;  of  which, 
we  fully  admit,  very  few  embryo  orators  would  be  found  capa¬ 
ble.  Charles  Fox  failed  repeatedly  during  his  first  session,  but 
it  is  not  recorded  that  he  concluded  any  one  of  his  unsuccessful 
efforts  with  a  vow  of  future  excellence. 

It  also  strikes  us  that,  when  undue  stress  is  laid  on  this  me¬ 
morable  incident  in  jSlr.  Disraeli’s  life,  his  admirers  are  apt  to 
lose  sight  of  the  time  he  took,  and  the  means  he  used,  to  verify 
the  prediction.  The  House,  having  had  its  laugh,  was  rather 
favourably  disposed  than  otherwise  to  give  him  fair  play  the 
next  time  he  rose ;  but,  although  he  frequently  trespassed  on 
its  patience  between  1837  and  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  Minis¬ 
try  in  1841,  his  talents  for  debate  were  not  appreciated  ;  and  he 
did  not  acquire  what  is  called  ‘  the  ear  of  the  House,’  without 
first  resorting  to  adventitious  aid,  and  then  appealing  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  its  least  cultivated  members.  The 
adventitious  aid  in  question  was  that  of  *  Young  England:’  the 

Eassions  and  prejudices  to  which  we  allude  were  those  of  the 
ite  Protectionists. 

When  the  ‘  Young  England  ’  party  were  in  the  zenith  of  their 
shortlived  celebrity,  we  endeavoured  to  form  an  accurate  estimate 
of  their  alleged  vocation,  their  merits,  and  their  pretensions.* 
Declining  to  concede  to  them  the  full  measure  of  intellectual 
preeminence  which  they  arrogated,  we  gave  them  ample  credit 
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for  generous  aspirations,  and  for  energy  and  capacity  enough  to 
develop  and  reduce  into  definite  shape  their  somewhat  dreamy 
schemes  fi»r  the  regeneration  of  society.  We  saw,  or  thought 
we  saw,  the  germs  of  future  excellence  in  the  best  of  their 
juvenile  productions  ;  and  we  still  think  that  they  exercised  a 
wholesome  influence  on  their  immediate  contemporaries,  by 
freshening  and  elevating  the  tone  of  political  discussion,  as 
well  as  by  suggesting  some  new  and  useful  trains  of  sentiment 
and  thought  *  It  is  not  always  necessary,’  observes  Goethe,  *  for 

*  truth  to  embody  itself ;  enough  if  it  float  spiritually  about  and 
‘  induce  agreement — if,  like  the  deep  friendly  sound  of  a  bell,  it 

*  undulates  through  the  air.’  But,  on  the  whole,  we  must  admit 
that  experience  has  shown  the  vanity  of  our  more  flattering 
anticipations ;  for  *  Young  England  ’  has  literally  left  nothing 
by  which  its  corporate  or  collective  existence  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  satisfaction  of  an  inquisitive  posterity,  except  the 
recollection  of  its  having  been  Mr.  Disraeli’s  first  stepping- 
stone  to  fame.  The  enthusiastic  support  of  a  select  band  of 
young  admirers  gained  for  him  the  vantage-ground,  for  which, 
insulated  and  singlehanded,  or  confounded  with  the  crowd,  he 
had  long  battled  fruitlessly.  It  was  as  their  Coryphaeus  that, 
two  years  at  least  l)efore  the  grand  schism  of  1846,  he  began 
to  show  signs  of  marked  hostility  towards  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  who  had  been  the  constant  object  of  the  rising  rhetori¬ 
cian’s  exalted  eulogy  until  all  rational  hope  of  preferment  was 
at  an  end. 

It  is  well  known  that,  on  the  formation  of  the  Conservative 
Ministry  in  1841,  Mr.  Disraeli  considered  himself  quite  sure  of 
oflice,  and  was  exceedingly  surprised  at  finding  that  Her  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  no  need  of  his  services.  The  truth  is,  the  ludicrous 
passages  of  his  erratic  career  were  still  too  freshly  remembered, 
and  the  austere  virtue  of  the  Minister  prevented  him  from 
closing  with  a  recruit  of  wavering  principles  and  questionable 
reputation,  whose  enmity,  if  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  thing 
had  flitted  across  his  mind  at  that  time,  he  would  have  despised. 
It  must  remain,  therefore,  an  unsolved  problem  whether  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  Admiralty,  or  a  government  appointment 
of  inferior  responsibility,  opportunely  offered,  would  not  have 
effected  a  most  important  change  in  our  parliamentary  history 
for  the  last  six  years.  At  all  events  the  strongest  presump¬ 
tive  evidence  may  be  adduced  to'  show  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  actuated  by  private  and  personal  motives  when  he  first, 
with  his  small  band,  occupied  a  position  a  little  in  front  of  the 
main  body  of  Conservatives,  and  manoeuvred  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cause  no  inconsiderable  annoyance  to  their  then  honoured 
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and  revered  chief.  We  can  understand  why  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  left  the  Cabinet  a  few  months  after  he  became  a 
member  of  it,  and  why  other  consistent  Protectionists  were  sorely 
shaken  in  their  allegiance  by  the  *  New  Tariff but  the  *  Young 

*  England  ’  primary  ground  of  quarrel  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  that  he  did  not  go  far  or  fast  enough  in  the  Liberal  direc¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  they  acted  in  concert,  they  were  the  avowed 
champions  of  commercial  and  religious  liberty.  Why  then  did 
Mr.  Disraeli  support  and  applaud  this  illustrious  statesman 
when  he  assumed  the  reigns  of  power  for  the  supposed  purpose 
of  upholding  *  Protection,’  and  of  carrying  out  the  traditional 
doctrines  of  Toryism,  yet  labour  unceasingly  to  undermine 
his  influence  from  the  time  when  he  manifested  a  growing  pre¬ 
dilection  for  Free  Trade,  and  become  his  bitterest  enemy  when 
he  finally  abandoned  the  Com  Laws  as  hopelessly  indefensible? 
We  shaill  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  these  points  by  a  few 
extracts  from  ‘  Coningsby,’  which  appeared  in  1844,  and  was 
loudly  heralded  by  the  author’s  disciples  as  an  authentic  expo¬ 
sition  of  their  creed. 

In  the  Preface  to  the  popular  editiou  of  1849,  the  author 
claims  for  it  a  degree  of  authority  which  it  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  command  as  a  mere  novel.  ‘  It  was  not,’  he  says, 

*  originally  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  adopt  the  form  of  fiction 
‘  as  the  instrument  to  scatter  his  suggestions,  but  after  reflection, 

*  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  a  method  which,  in  the  temper 
‘  of  the  times,  offered  the  best  chance  of  influencing  opinion.’ 
He  had  another  obvious  reason  for  choosing  this  form  of  compo¬ 
sition.  It  afforded  him  increased  facilities  for  gratifying  his 
personal  animosities  with  comparative  impunity.  It  has  been 
objected  to  the  anonymous  system  of  English  journalism,  that 
it  gives  undue  scope  to  personal  spite;  so  that  no  one  can 
tell  whether  he  may  not  have  made  a  dangerous  enemy  by  a 
remark  carelessly  let  drop  in  the  -unguarded  hours  of  convivial 
intercourse.  No  one,  however,  has  serious  cause  to  dread  a 
newspaper  attack,  unless  he  invites  criticism  by  coming  volun¬ 
tarily  before  the  public  in  some  sh{q)e.  But  there  is  no  escap¬ 
ing  the  novelist,  who  conceives  himself  licensed  to  introduce 
portraits,  sketches,  and  caricatures  under  the  transparent  veil 
of  a  pseudonym;  for  even  if  the  predestined  victim  should 
happen  to  be  obscure  and  unassuming,  he  or  she  may  be  inge¬ 
niously  brought  in  as  a  specimen  of  mock  modesty  and  real 
insignificance.  We  need  hardly  add  that  this  practice  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  true  principles  and  appropriate 
objects  of  art;  which  may  be  one  reason  why  some  of  our 
cleverest  female  novelists  have  hitherto  tried  in  vain  to 
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match  the  exquisite  pictures  of  social  life  bequeathed  to 
us  by  the  Burneys  and  Austens.  Amonmt  writers  of 
fiction  pretending  to  respectability,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  by 
much  the  worst  offender  in  this  line.  Indeed  we  should 
be  puzzled  to  name  a  single  natural  and  probable  character  of 
his  drawing,  which  is  not  a  servile  copy  from  some  living 
original ;  and  he  seems  to  have  lost,  if  he  ever  possessed,  the 
Shakspearlike  genius  for  generalisation  or  creation,  by  the 
ruinous  habit  of  rejecting  the  poetic  ideal  for  the  prosaic 
real,  —  much  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  forfeited  the  power 
of  convincing  the  reason  of  a  cultivated  audience,  by  per- 
severingly  acting  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  only  effective 
mode  of  operating  on  popular  assemblies  is  to  amuse,  excite,  or 
mystify  them.  This  glaring  defect,  however,  by  no  means 
diminishes  the  value  of  his  romances  when  considered  as  records 
of  his  passing  opinions  on  men  and  things,  and  it  is  solely  as 
indications  of  these  that  we  now  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  passages  from  ‘Coningsby.’  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  ends  of  Toryism  must  be  attained  by  democratic 
measures.  Let  us  now  ascertain  what  the  Conservative  chief 
understands  by  Conservatism.  The  birth  of  ‘  Conservatism  ’  is 
described  in  terms  which  would  justify  a  doubt  whether  it  was 
in  any  respect  an  improvement  on  old-fashioned  true  blue 
Toryism :  — 

‘  No  one  had  arisen  either  in  Parliament,  or  the  Universities,  or  the 
Press,  to  lead  the  public  mind  to  the  investigation  of  principles ;  and 
not  to  mistake,  in  their  reformations,  the  corruption  of  practice  for 
fundamental  ideas.  It  was  this  perplexed,  ill-formed,  jaded,  shallow 
generation,  repeating  cries  which  they  did  not  comprehend,  and 
wearied  with  the  endless  ebullitions  of  their  own  barren  conceit,  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  summoned  to  govern.  It  was  from  such  mate¬ 
rials,  ample  in  quantity,  but  in  all  spiritual  qualities  most  deficient ; 
with  great  numbers,  largely  acred,  consoled  up  to  their  chins,  but 
without  knowledge,  genius,  thought,  truth,  or  faith,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  to  form  a  “  great  Conservative  party  on  a  comprehensive 
“  basis.”  ’ 

So  much  for  the  materials ;  now  for  the  manufactured  com¬ 
modity  ;  — 

‘  Conservatism  was  an  attempt  to  carry  on  affairs  by  substituting 
tbe  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  ofilce  for  the  performance  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  government ;  and  to  maintain  this  negative  system  by  the 
mere  influence  of  property,  reputable  private  conduct,  and  what  are 
called  good  connexions.  Conservatism  discards  Prescription,  shrinks 
from  Principle,  disavows  Prepress ;  having  rejected  all  respect  for 
Antiquity,  it  offers  no  redress  for  the  Present,  and  makes  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Future.  It  is  obvious,  that  for  a  time  under  favourable 
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circumstances,  such  a  confederation  might  succeed ;  but  it  is  equally 
clear,  that  on  the  arrival  of  one  of  those  critical  conjunctures  that  will 
periodically  occur  in  all  States,  and  which  such  an  impassioned 
system  is  even  calculated  ultimately  to  create,  all  power  of  resistance 
will  be  wanting  ;  the  barren  curse  of  political  infidelity  will  paralyse 
all  action ;  and  the  Conservative  Constitution  will  be  discovered  to 
be  a  Caput  Mortuum.’  (P.  98.  j 

The  attempt  to  identify  the  Conservative  cause  with  ‘  Pro¬ 
tection  ’  is  thus  keenly  satirised :  — 

*  And  now,  after  all,  in  1841,  it  seemed  that  Taper  was  right. 
There  was  a  great  clamour  in  every  quarter,  and  the  clamour  was 
against  the  Whigs  and  in  favour  of  Conservative  principles.  W’hat 
Canadian  timber-merchants  meant  by  Conservative  principles,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  or  West  India  planters.  It  was  tolerably 
clear  on  the  hustings  what  squires  and  farmers  and  their  followers 
meant  by  Conservative  principles.  What  they  mean  by  Conservative 
principles  now  is  another  question  ;  and  whether  Conservative  prin¬ 
ciples  mean  something  higher  than  the  perpetuation  of  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ments,  some  of  them  very  impolitic,  none  of  them  very  important. 
But  no  matter  what  different  bodies  of  men  understood  by  the  cry  in 
which  they  all  joined,  the  cry  existed ;  Taper  beat  Tadpole ;  and  the 
great  Conservative  party  beat  the  shattered  and  exhausted  Whigs.’ 
(P.  457.) 

In  connexion  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  on  the  10th  of  May,  1842,  Mr.  Disraeli 
delivered  a  carefully  prepared  speech  on  the  Tariff,  in  which  he 
expatiated  on  the  ‘  great  and  beneficial  influence  of  Mr.  Hus- 
*  kisson,’  and  tried  to  prove  that  all  eminent  Tories,  from  Pitt 
to  Peel  inclusive,  had  been  the  champions  of  Free  Trade. 

The  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  on  the  delicate 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  State,  professed 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  during  his  *  Young  England  ’  days,  were  an 
exaggerated  form  of  what  is  popularly  termed  *  Puseyism.’ 
They  were  thus  developed  in  ‘  Coningsby  ’ ;  — 

‘  “  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  present  connexion  between 
State  and  Church  ?  Every  condition  on  which  it  was  originally  con¬ 
sented  to  has  been  cancelled.  That  original  alliance  was,  in  my  view, 
an  equal  calamity  for  the  Nation  and  the  Church ;  but,  at  least,  it 
was  an  intelligible  compact.  Parliament,  then  consisting  only  of 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  was,  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  a 
lay  synod,  and  might,  in  some  points  of  view,  be  esteemed  a  necessary 
portion  of  Church  government.  But  you  have  effaced  this  exclusive 
character  of  Parliament ;  you  have  determined  that  a  communion 
with  the  Established  Church  shall  no  longer  be  part  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  no  reason,  as  far 
as  the  constitution  avails,  why  every  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  not  be  a  dissenter.  But  the  whole  power  of  the  country 
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is  concentrated  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Commons 
virtually  appoints  the  bishops.  A  sectarian  assembly  appoints  the 
bishops  of  the  Established  Church.  They  may  appoint  twenty 
Hoad  leys.  (Pp.  251 — 253.) 

*  Divorce  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  the  spiritual  power  that 
struggled  against  the  brute  force  of  the  dark  ages,  against  tyrannical 
monarcbs  and  barbarous  barons,  will  struggle  again  in  opposition  to 
influences  of  a  different  form,  but  of  a  similar  tendency ;  equally  sel¬ 
fish,  equally  insensible,  equally  barbarising.  The  priests  of  God  are 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  O !  ignorant !  that  with  such  a  mission 
they  should  ever  have  cringed  in  the  ante-chambers  of  ministers,  or 
bowed  before  parliamentary  committees !  ’  (Pp.  353,  354.) 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846,  therefore,  when 
Mr.  Disraeli  volunteered  to  become  the  mouthpiece  of  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist,  No-Popery,  and  anti-Tractarian  opposition,  he  him¬ 
self  was  a  Freetrader  and  a  Puseyite  —  that  is,  if  he  ever  was 
any  thing  but  what  appeared  to  suit  his  immediate  purpose. 
Most  assuredly,  the  more  liberal  views  then  recently  announced 
by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  connexion  with  the  Maynooth  Grant  and 
the  Corn  Laws,  might  have  been  expected  to  remove  or  soften 
(instead  of  aggravating)  any  lurking  distrust  of  that  lamented 
statesman  which  his  unrelenting  satirist  could  have  contracted 
on  public  grounds.  Why,  then,  did  Mr.  Disraeli  lend  himself 
out,  as  an  intellectual  gladiator,  to  a  section  of  that  ‘large- 

*  acred  squirearchy  ’  with  whom  he  had  no  one  view,  thought, 
taste,  habit,  or  sentiment  in  common?  The  solution  of  the 
problem  is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  on  which 
Mr.  Henry  Drummond  opportunely  fixed  attention,  namely, 
that  ‘  the  best  heads  had  gone  over  to  the  other  side ;  ’  so  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  might  have  been  actuated  by  motives  very  similar 
to  those  which  induced  the  Scotch  archer  to  prefer  the  service 
of  Louis  the  Eleventh  to  that  of  Charles  the  Bold.  ‘  The  Duke 
‘  of  Burgundy,’  observed  Le  Balafre  to  Quentin  Durward, 
‘  charges  at  the  head  of  his  nobles  and  native  knights,  his 
‘  liegemen  of  Artois  and  Hainault.  Think  you,  if  you  were 

*  there,  or  if  I  were  there  myself,  that  we  could  be  much  further 

*  forward  than  the  Duke  and  all  his  own  brave  nobles  of  his 
‘  own  land  ?’  On  the  other  hand,  he  added,  the  King  of  France 
had  alienated  or  driven  away  all  the  best  of  the  hereditary  de¬ 
fenders  of  his  throne.  ‘  Now,  see  you  not,’  concluded  the  sagacious 
mercenary,  ‘  in  which  of  these  states  a  cavalier  of  fortune  holds 

*  the  highest  rank,  and  must  come  to  the  highest  fortune  ?  ’ 
Just  so,  Mr.  Disraeli  might  plausibly  have  asked  himself  whe¬ 
ther  a  cavalier  of  fortune  was  likely  to  come  to  the  highest 
honour  by  competing  fairly  with  statesmen  of  acknowledged 
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reputation,  or  by  contending  for  the  Protectionist  leading  staff 
with  Lord  Granby,  Mr.  Herries,  Mr.  Walpole,  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and  Mr.  Christopher. 

Strange  to  say,  this  mode  of  accounting  for  his  conduct  is  far 
more  favourable  to  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  than  the 
explanation  of  it  which  he  has  given  in  the  latest  of  his  literary 
pr^uctions,  ‘  Lord  George  Bentinck  :  A  Political  Biography.’ 
This  book  was  published  in  January,  1852,  about  two  months 
before  his  accession  to  high  office,  and  considering  the  period  of 
its  appearance,  and  the  author’s  position  at  the  time,  we  are  lost 
in  wonder  at  the  astounding  audacity  of  its  revelations.  He 
unblushingly  owns  that  he  was  almost  uniformly  actuated  by 
the  least  justifiable  class  of  personal  motives,  and  he  nan-ates  the 
factious  intrigues  which  he  aided  or  suggested,  with  a  chuckling 
self-complacency,  indicating  about  the  same  notion  of  political 
morality  which  a  man  bom  blind  may  be  supposed  to  have  of 
colours.  Mr.  Macaulay,  after  alleging  ample  reasons  for  the 

*  belief  that  those  amongst  whom  Machiavelli  lived,  saw  nothing 

*  shocking  or  incongruous  in  his  writings,’  observes,  ‘  it  is 
‘  therefore  in  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  of 

*  his  time  that  we  must  seek  for  the  real  explanation  of  what 
‘  seems  most  mysterious  in  the  life  and  writings  of  this  remark- 
‘  able  man.’  The  now  scattered  or  defunct  ‘  Country  Party,’ 
far  from  seeing  anything  objectionable  in  the  *  Political 

*  Biography,’  eagerly  circulated  it  as  their  text-book  and  guide. 
By  a  parity  of  reasoning,  therefore,  it  is  in  the  state  of  prin¬ 
ciple  among  the  late  Protectionists,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
real  explanation  of  what  seems  otherwise  unaccountable  in  this 
book.  Their  beau  ideal  of  a  patriotic  statesman  is,  or  was,  one 
who  should  be  always  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  country  to  his 
party  ;  and  the  public  virtues  on  which,  if  we  may  credit  their 
chosen  and  tmsted  annalist,  they  laid  the  greatest  stress  were 
cupidity  and  vindictiveness.  For 'example  :  — 

‘  The  time  (the  first  week  in  April,  1846)  had  now  arrived  when 
it  became  necessary  for  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Protectionist  party  very  gravely  to  consider  the  state  of  aflTairs, 
which  had  become  critical,  and  to  decide  upon  the  future  course.  The 
large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  had  extinguished  the  lingering 
hope  that  the  ministerial  scheme  might  ultimately  be  defeated.  Ven- 
geance  therefore  had  succeeded  in  most  breasts  to  the  more  sanguine 
sentiment.  The  field  was  lost,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be  retri¬ 
bution  for  those  who  had  betrayed  it.  Proud  in  their  numbers,  confi¬ 
dent  in  their  discipline,  and  elate  with  their  memorable  resistance,  the 
Protectionist  party  as  a  body  had  always  assumed,  that  when  the 
occasion  was  ripe,  the  career  of  the  Minister  might  be  terminated  :  it 
was  not  until  the  period  had  arrived  when  the  means  to  secure  the 
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catastrophe  were  to  be  decided  on,  that  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
them  was  generally  acknowledged.  How  was  Sir  ^bert  Peel  to  be 
turned  out  ?  Here  was  a  question  which  might  well  occupy  the 
musing  hours  of  a  Whitsun  recess.’  (P.  230.) 

The  suggestion  of  a  formal  vote  of  want  of  confidence  is  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  rejected  for  the  very  sufiBcient  reason  that  it  could 
not  have  been  carried.  The  writer  then  proceeds :  — 

*  If  indeed  the  Whigs  had  been  prepared  to  form  a  government  on 
the  economical  principles  of  their  own  budget  of  1841,  the  whole  of 
the  Protectionist  party  would  have  arrayed  itself  under  their  banners, 
and  the  landed  interest,  whose  honour  they  would  have  then  saved, 
would  have  been  theirs  for  ever.  This  was  a  result  which  the  Whigs 
as  a  party  were  desirous  to  accomplish ;  and  a  nobleman,  whose  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  since  prematurely  lost  to  the  country,  and  whose 
excellent  sense,  imperturbable  temper,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  had 
for  many  years  exercised  a  leading  influence  in  the  councils  .of  the 
Whigs,  and  always  to  their  advantage,  was  extremely  anxious,  that  by 
a  reconstruction  in  this  spirit  an  end  should  be  put  to  that  balanced 
state  of  parties,  which,  if  permitted  to  continue,  frustrated  the  practi¬ 
cability  and  even  the  prospect  of  a  strong  government.  Wliat  he 
wished  particularly  to  accomplish  was,  to  see  Lord  George  Bentinck 
in  the  new  Whig  cabinet.  But  though  this  eminent  individual  con¬ 
ducted  his  negotiations  under  the  happiest  auspices,  for  Lord  George 
Bentinck  entertained  for  him  great  personal  regard,  and  was  united 
to  his  son  by  ties  of  very  warm  and  intimate  friendship,  his  object 
was  not  attained.  Lord  John  Russell  could  not  recede  from  the 
Edinburgh  letter,  and  he  was  more  valuable  to  his  party  than  a  fixed 
duty  on  corn.  Lord  George  Bentinck  oflered,  and  promised,  to  sup- 
q)ort  the  Whig  government,  but  would  not  become  a  member  of  any 
administration  that  was  not  prepared  to  do  justice  to  the  land.’  (Pp. 
231—233.) 

The  nobleman  alluded  to  is,  we  believe,  the  late  Earl  of  Bes- 
borough,  who  well  merited  the  tribute  paid  in  this  passage  to 
his  excellent  qualities  of  head  and  heart ;  but  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
terms  ‘  his  negotiations  ’  were  undertaken  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  were  never  sanctioned  or  encouraged  by  any  chief 
or  authorised  representative  of  the  Whig  party.  Nor  is  it  cre¬ 
dible  that,  when  the  Kepeal  of  the  -  Corn  Laws  had  been  once 
formally  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  any  leader  of  that  party 
ever  dreamed  of  proposing  a  fixed  duty.  The  prominent  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  passage,  however,  is.  quite  independent  of  its 
historical  accuracy.  The  author’s  notions  of  political  honour 
may  be  collected  from  it.  He  boldly  asserts  that,  in  1846,  the 
whole  of  the  Protectionist  party  might  have  arrayed  itself  under 
the  Whig  banner  without  any  loss  of  credit  or  desertion  of  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  and  that  the  honour  of  the  landed  interest  might  have 
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been  saved  by  reverting  to  the  Whig  budget  of  1841.  Yet  every 
man  of  them  had  been  elected  for  the  express  purpose  of  op¬ 
posing  that  budget.  Further  comment  would  be  superfluous, 
and  we  pass  on  to  other  equally  illustrative  revelations. 

‘  Although  a  slight  circumstance,  it  ought  perhaps  to  be  noticed 
that  some  change  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  this  Session 
(’47)  in  the  local  position  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  had  retained  their  seats  beneath  the  gangway  on  the 
Ministerial  side.  They  did  this  on  the  reasonable  ground,  that  as  it 
was  their  intention  to  support  the  general  policy  of  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  cross  the  House  with  the  late 
Cabinet  which  they  had  themselves  mainly  driven  from  power.  But 
as  time  advanced,  considerable  inconvenience  was  found  to  result 
from  this  arrangement,  for  the  Protectionists  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Whigs  were  obliged  to  range  them¬ 
selves  on  the  benches  opposite  the  men  whom  they  had  always  sup¬ 
ported,  and  with  whom  they  were  still  voting.  This  led  to  some 
conversation  between  the  Treasury  bench  and  Lord  George  Bentinck ; 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  more  conve¬ 
nient  that  on  the  meeting  of  the  House  in  ’47,  he  should  take  the 
seat  usually  occupied  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  that  his 
friends  should  fill  the  benches  generally  allotted  to  an  adverse  party. 
This  was  the  origin  of  his  taking  a  position  which  he  assumed  with 
great  reluctance,  and  of  his  appearing  as  the  chief  opponent  of  a 
Ministry  which  be  was  anxious  to  uphold.’  (P.  371.) 

*  A  long  table  and  a  square  table,  or  seats  about  the  walls,’ 
observes  Lord  Bacon  in  his  ‘  Essay  on  Counsel,’  ‘  seem  things 

*  of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance ;  for,  at  a  long  table,  a  few* 

*  at  the  upper  end  in  effect  sway  all  the  business ;  but,  in  the 

*  other  form,  there  is  more  use  of  the  counsellor’s  opinion  that  sit 
‘lower.’  Just  so,  as  we  collect  from  the  foregoing  statement, 
the  arrangement  and  partition  of  the  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  small  or  large  space  below  the  gangway,  may 
seem  things  of  form,  but  are  things  of  substance ;  for  they  may 
determine  the  political  position  of  a  great  party,  and  public  men 
will  of  course  consider  a  crowded  bench,  or  an  inconvenient 
seat,  a  less  tolerable  alternative  than  the  obligation  to  act  against 
a  Government  with  which  they  are  disposed  to  concur  from 
conviction. 

The  following  is  another  startling  passage :  — 

‘  When  all  hope  of  reconstructing  the  Whig  party  on  a  broad  basis 
was  reluctantly  given  up,  and  the  future  ministers  reconciled  them¬ 
selves  to  that  prospect  of  a  weak  government  which  was  so  clearly 
foreseen  by  their  sagacious  friend,  and  has  been  subsequently  so 
unfortunately  realised,  those  active  spirits  tcho  busy  themselves  tcith 
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the  measures  of  parties  fixed  upon  the  sugar  duties  as  the  inevitable 
question  on  which  the  Government  might  be  expelled  from  ofiice. 
.The  existing  Government,  it  was  understood,  had  pledged  itself  to  the 
colonial  interest  to  maintain  their  old  policy  of  excluding  slave-grown 
sugar ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  only  by  such  an  engagement  that  the  votes 
of  those  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  connected  with  the  two 
Indies  bad  been  lost  to  the  Protectionists  in  the  division.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  agricultural  interest,  having  lost  the  protection 
which  the  land  enjoyed,  would  not  be  indisposed  to  console  them¬ 
selves  for  this  deprivation  by  the  enjoyment  of  cheap  sugar,  especially 
when  the  representatives  of  dear  sugar  had  exhibited  so  decided  a 
predilection  for  cheap  bread.  But  when  Lord  George  Bentinck  was 
sounded  on  this  scheme  he  shook  his  head,  with  that  peculiar  expres¬ 
sion  which  always  conveyed  to  those  who  were  appealing  to  him  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  their  enterprise.  “  No,”  he  said,  “  we  have 
“  nothing  to  sustain  us  but  our  principles.  We  are  not  privy-council- 
“  lors,  but  we  may  be  honest  men.” '  (Pp.  233,  234.) 

If  Lord  Geoi^e  Bentinck  had  lived  till  the  middle  of  1852,  he 
might  have  discovered  that  it  was  just  possible  for  privy-coun¬ 
cillors  to  he  the  exact  opposite  of  honest  politicians.  But  here 
again,  what  are  we  to  think  of  ‘  those  active  spirits  who  busy 
‘  themselves  with  the  measures  of  parties,*  when  they  com¬ 
placently  relate  how  they  laid  themselves  open  to  such  a  rebuke  ? 

A  desperate  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  Peel  Government,  on  the  night  of  the  division  which  sealed 
its  fate,  by  putting  up  Lord  Chandos  to  appeal  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  sympathies  of  the  Protectionist  opposition.  The  incident 
is  thus  graphically  related  in  the  *  Political  Biography  ’ :  — 

‘Very  pale,  looking  like  the  early  portraits  of  Lord  Grenville, 
determined  but  impassive  and  coldly  earnest.  Lord  Chandos,  without 
any  affectation  of  rhetorical  prelude,  said  in  a  clear  and  natural  tone 
that  he  wished  to  state  his  intention  of  recording  his  vote  for  the 
measure  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  And  he  gave  succinctly  his  main 
reasons  for  so  doing.  They  were  told  that  the  question  to-night 
involved  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Minister.  He  did  not  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  justness  of  that  conclusion.  He  gave  his  vote  on  this  Bill 
solely  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  but  if  he  could  bring 
his  mind  to  understand  that  the  question  of  general  confidence  in  the 
administration  was  the  principal  question  on  which  they  were  going 
to  decide  to-night,  and  the  proper  government  of  Ireland  only  a 
secondary  one,  then  he  thought  it  fair  to  say,  that  he  for  one  was  not 
prepared  to  vote  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  present  Conservative 
Government.  He  supported  them  as  dn  administration  founded  on 
Conservative  principles,  and  he  for  one  did  not  agree,  that  Conserva¬ 
tive  principles  depended  on  tariff  regulations,  or  that  the  existence  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  relied  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  fiscal 
principle.  Whatever  the  i;esult  of  the  division,  he  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  vpte  would  be  registered  freely  and 
VOL.  XCVII.  NO.  CXCVIII.  •  .  ^ 
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faiily  on  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  that  he  was  not  actuated  bj 
personal  prejudice  or  factious  opposition.*  (Pp.  296,  297.) 

Considered  and  judged  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view. 
Lord  Cbandos’  position  was  unassailable;  and  in  refusing  to 
admit  that  *  Conservative  principles  depended  on  ‘  tariff  re¬ 
gulations,’  his  Lordship  did  little  more  than  paraphrase  the 
language  of  *  Coningsby.’  But  all  the  writer’s  sympathies  are 
I'eserved  for  the  enlightened  patriots  who  did  think  that  the 
existence  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  depended  on  a  fiscal 
i^triction.  In  the  most  enthusiastic  spirit  of  hero-worship,  and 
in  a  style  worthy  (ff  the  late  George  Kobins,  he  exclaims :  — 

*  They  trooped  on :  all  the  men  of  metal  and  lai^e-acred  squires, 
whose  spirit  he  had  so  often  quickened  and  whose  counsel  he  had  so 
often  solicited  in  his  fine  Conservative  speeches  in  Whitehall  Glardens. 
Mr.  Bankes,  with  a  parliamentary  name  of  two  centuries,  and  Mr. 
Christopher,  from  that  broad  Lincolnshire  which  Protection  had 
created ;  and  the  Mileses  and  the  Henleys  were  there ;  and  the  Dun- 
combes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Yorkes ;  and  Devon  had  sent  there  the 
stout  heart  of  Mr.  Buck  —  and  Wiltshire  the  pleasant  presence  of 
Walter  Long.  Mr.  Newdegate  was  there,  whom  Sir  Robert  had  him¬ 
self  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  the  electors  of  Warwickshire,  as 
one  of  whom  he  had  the  highest  hopes ;  and  Mr.  Alderman  Thomp¬ 
son  was  there,  who,  also  through  Sir  Robert’s  selection,  had  seconded 
the  assault  upon  the  Whigs,  led  on  by  Sir  John  Buller.  But  the  list 
is  too  long ;  or  good  names  remain  behind.’  (P.  300.) 

Most  of  the  self-same  worthies  ‘  trooped  on  ’  also,  with  equal 
docility,  when  they  were  required  to  vote  that  the  very  policy 
for  which  they  had  persecuted  their  former  leader  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation;  and  well  might  they 
oower  and  shrink  aside  to  let  the  avenging  bolt  pass  on  to  its 
destined  object,  when  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  pointing  to  the 
centre  figure  in  a  group  on  the  Treasury  Benches,  ex¬ 
claimed  :  —  *  If  you  want  to  seb  a  specimen  of  humiliation, 
—  which,  God  ^ows,  is  always  a  painful  sight  —  look  there.’ 
Xattle  less  mortifying  was  the  high-minded  remonstrance  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  by  Lord  Granby,  when  he  reminded  them  that, 
if  they  were  honestly  and  in  good  faith  about  to  recognise  the 
advantage  of  *  unrestricted  competition,’  some  expiatory  rite 
was  due  to  the  manes  of  the  departed  statesman  who  had  been 
driven  firom  power  and  denounced  as  a  traitor  for  preceding 
them  in  the  same  line  of  policy.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say,  that 
they  did  not  join  in  the  personal  invectives  which  were  lavished 
on  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  but  merely  sanctioned  them  by 
their  acquiescence,  or  animated  the  actual  assailant  by  their 
cheers.  It  was  their  clamorous,  almost  savage,  applause  which 
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enabled  their  champion  to  obtain  his  semblance  of  a  triumph 
over  their  once  venerated  leader,  who,  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  haughty  spirit  seemed  to  quail,  might  have  retorted  — 

*  Non  me  tua  fervida  torrent 
Dicta,  ferox,  DU  me  torrent,’ — 

the  *  DiV  being  about  upon  a  par,  in  taste,  manners,  and  im>> 
partiality,  with  the  *  Gods’  in  the  shilling  gallery  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  theatre. 

It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  *  Vivian  Grey,*  that  ‘  the 

*  only  rival  to  be  feared  by  a  man  of  spirit  is  a  clever  boy ;  ’  and 
the  boisterous  scenes  which  too  frequently  disgraced  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1846,  bear  a  marked  analogy  to  those  in  which  a 
smart  and  forward  lad  is  encouraged  to  mt^e  a  set  at  some  grave 
and  respectable  person,  who  cannot  retort  without  a  loss  of 
dignity.  If  the  attention  of  the  late  Protectionists  could  bo 
recall^  to  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  some  of  them  would 
l)e  not  a  little  astonished  at  the  sort  of  facetiousness  which  then 
threw  them  into  convulsions  of  delight,  as  well  as  at  the  coarse 
vituperation  which  they  rapturously  approved.  The  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  speech,  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Corn  Bill,  immediately  precedes  the  peroration,  and  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  *  roars  of  laughter :  ’  — ■ 

*  The  day  after  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman  (Peel) 

*  made  his  first  exposition  of  his  scheme,  a  gentleman  well  known 

*  in  this  House  and  learned  in  all  the  political  secrets  behind 

*  the  scenes,  met  me,  and  said,  Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
‘  ”  your  chiefs  plan?”  Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  say ;  but 
’  taking  up  a  phrase  which  has  been  much  used  in  this  House,  I 
‘  observed,  “Well,  I  suppose  it’s  a  great  and  comprehensive  plan.” 

‘  “  Oh,”  he  replied,  “we  know  all  about  it.  It  was  offered  to  us. 

‘  “  It  is  not  his  plan ;  it's  Popkins’s  plan !”  And  is  England  to  be 
‘  governed  by  Popkins’s  plan  ?  Will  he  go  to  the  country  with 

*  it  ?  Will  he  go  with  it  to  that  ancient  and  famous  England, 

‘  that  once  was  governed  by  statesmen  —  by  Burleighs  end  by 

*  Walsinghams,  by  Bolingbrokes  and  Walpoles,  by  a  Chatham 
’  and  a  Canning  —  will  he  go  to  it'  with  this  fantastic  scheme 

*  of  some  presumptuous  pedant  ?  ’ 

The  sole  point,  such  as  it  is,  of  this  carefully  prepared  and 
eminently  successful  passage,  depends  upon  the  name,  Popkins, 
which,  if  the  story  be  not  altogether  apocryphal,  was  evidently 
substituted  for  the  real  one  by  the  speaker.  The  notion,  however, 
is  not  original.  In  Lord  Normanby’s  ’  Yes  and  No,’  a  fine  gen¬ 
tleman  bets  twenty  to  one  against  the  favourite  for  *  the  Derby,’ 
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on  the  strength  of  the  owner’s  name,— urging  that  it  was  morally 
impossible  for  a  Snooks  to  win  the  ‘  blue  riband  of  the  Turf.’ 

‘  A  jest’s  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear  of  him  who  hears  it;  ’ 
the  maxim  is  no  less  true  of  a  speech;  and  a  very  limited 
quantity  of  eloquence  will  go  a  long  way,  when  the  orator  makes 
it  his  main  business  to  humour  and  chime  in  with  the  excited 
feelings  and  confirmed  prejudices  of  those  whose  favour  he  is 
anxious  to  conciliate.  A  thorough  appreciation  «t  the  prevalent 
w'eakness  in  this  respect  is  the  secret  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  elevation. 

There  arc  two  modes  of  getting  on,  —  by  directly  appealing 
to  superior  minds,  or  by  obtaining  the  support  of  numbers 
through  their  passions  and  prejudices,  and  then  demanding 
power  as  their  representative ;  in  other  words,  by  playing  off 
the  nonsense  of  the  country  against  its  sense.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
chosen  the  latter.  His  principal  claim  to  distinction  rests 
on  his  adroit  management  of  the  foolish  and  the  vain.  His 
admirers  do  not  dwell  on  the  justness  of  his  views,  the  purity  of 
his  motives,  the  solidity  of  his  acquirements,  or  the  excellence 
of  his  measures.  They  say  in  effect :  ‘  See  to  what  a  height  he 
‘  has  raised  himself  by  his  unaided  exertions ;  observe  how 

*  many  “  men  of  metal  and  large-acred  squires”  swear  by  him 

*  despite  of  his  race.  How  could  all  this  have  come  to  pass 
‘  unless  he  were  an  orator  and  statesman  of  the  first  water?’ 
We  admit  the  premises,  but  we  dispute  the  inference.  The  tide 
which,  taken  at  the  flood,  led  him  on  to  fortune,  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  which  may  not  occur  again  for  centuries,  but  the 
qualities  required  to  float  upon  it  were  by  no  means  of  corre¬ 
sponding  rarity.  We  could  name  half  a  dozen  public  men  who 
could  have  anticipated  him,  had  they  not  been  restrained  by 
their  sense  of  honour  and  their  convletions.  More  than  one 
distinguished  Peelite  would,  if  he  had  abandoned  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  joined  the  Protectionists,  have  been  hailed  as  leader 
by  his  new  party.  ‘Go,  my  son,’  said  Oxenstiern,  ‘and  see  with 
‘  how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed.’  Go,  he  might  have 
added,  and  mark  with  how  slender  a  stock  of  genuine  merit  men 
rise  to  wealth,  station,  or  celebrity.  Little  more  than  a  year 
ago  an  astonished  nation  saw  thirty  or  forty  very  commonplace 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  appointed  to  high  offices,  and  sixteen 
or  seventeen  of  them  made  Privy  Councillors,  by  way  of  reward 
for  the  intemperate  and  mischievous  advocacy  of  an  exploded 
error.  Would  they  have  been  so  promoted  had  they  not  lagged 
behind  their  most  enlightened  contemporaries  ?  Or  what,  at  this 
hour,  would  be  the  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  had  he  been 
uniformly  true  and  consistent  — had  he  conscientiously  chosen 
his  party,  or  side,  and  stuck  to  it — had  he,  above  all,  abided 
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gallantly  by  the  only  cause  which  he  ever  appeared  to  have 
thoroughly  at  heart, —  the  cause  of  the  oppress^  brethren  of 
his  race? 

This  brings  us  to  what  might  have  been  the  brightest,  and  is 
likely  to  turn  out  the  darkest,  chapter  in  his  history.  We 
allude,  of  course,  to  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  Jewish  Claims, 
which  he  advocated  more  eloquently  than  discreetly  for  many 
years,  and  virtually  abandoned  when  he  found  it  more  profitable 
to  enlist  in  the  service  of  intolerance.  The  matured  views  of 
this  important  subject,  which  he  first  developed  in  ‘  Tancred,’ 
will  be  found  in  the  24th  chapter  of  the  ‘  Political  Biography.’ 
Lord  George  Bentinck,  it  will  be  remembered,  resigned  the 
leadership  to  which  his  Caucasian  friend  eventually  succeeded, 
rather  than  humour  the  Spooners  and  New'degates  by  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  them  in  their  bigotry.  ‘  The  difficulty,’  observes  Mr. 
Disraeli,  ‘  arose  from  the  member  elect  for  the  City  of  London 

*  being  not  only  of  the  Jewish  race,  but,  unfortunately,  believing 

*  only  in  the  first  part  of  the  Jewish  religion.’  It  follows  that 
Christianity  is  only  the  second  part  of  the  Jewish  religion ;  and 
the  author  deems  the  second  as  of  less  authority  than  the  first, 
or,  at  least,  as  of  only  equal  authority :  — 

‘  When  the  ineffable  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  was  consummated, 
a  divine  person  moved  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  a 
child  of  Israel,  not  to  teach  but  to  expiate.  True  it  is  that  no  word 
could  fall  from  such  lips,  whether  in  the  form  of  profound  parable,  or 
witty  retort,  or  preceptive  lore,  but  to  guide  and  enlighten,  but  they 
who  in  those  somewhat  lax  effusions,  which  in  these  days  are  honoured 
with  the  holy  name  of  theology,  speak  of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
ns  a  thing  apart  and  of  novel  revelation,  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  in  promulgating  such  doctrines  they  are  treading  on  very  perilous 
ground.  There  cannot  be  two  moralities ;  and  to  hold  that  the  Second 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity  could  teach  a  different  morality  from 
that  which  had  been  already  revealed  by  the  First  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  a  dogma  so  full  of  terror  that  it  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  the  inetl'able  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.’  (P.  487.) 

He  contends,  on  the  strength  of  a  very  pecubar  theory  of 
vice  and  virtue  —  looking,  indeed,  very  like  Predestination  in  its 
most  objectionable  shape  —  that  mankind  owe  a  large  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Jewish  race,  as  well  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  Pontius  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot.  ‘  The  cru- 
‘  cifixion,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  of  our  blessed  Lord  in  the  form  of  a 

*  Jewish  prince,  ’  is  not  their  shame,  but  their  glory :  — 

‘If  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Romans  to  crucify  our 
Lord,  what  would  have  become  of  the  Atonement?  But  the  human 
mind  cannot  contemplate  the  idea  that  the  most  important  deed  of 
time  could  depend  upon  human  will.  The  immolators  were  pre- 
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ordvned  like  the  victim,  and  the  holj  race  supplied  both.  Could 
that  be  a  crime  which  secured  for  all  mankind  eternal  joy  F  Which 
vanquished  Satan,  and  opened  the  gates  of  Paradise?  Such  a  tenet 
would  sully  and  impugn  the  doctrine  that  is  the  corner-stone  of  our 
faith  and  hope.’  (Pp.  488,  489.) 

Yet  this  ‘  sublime  claim,’  as  he  terms  it,  is  declared  unten¬ 
able,  and  cannot  be  allowed  without  risking  the  rarival  of  the 
Druidical  rites  and  the  relapse  of  the  most  enlightened  nations 
of  the  civilised  world  into  Paganism.  The  85th  chaptet*  of  the 
‘  Biography  ’  opens  thus :  — 

‘  The  views  expressed  in  the  preceding  chapter  were  not  those 
which  influenced  Lord  George  Bentinck  in  forming  his  opinion  that 
the  civil  disabilities  of  those  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  who  profess  that 
limited  belief  in  divine  relation  which  is  commonly  called  the  Jewish 
religion,  should  be  removed.  He  had  supported  a  measure  to  this 
eflfect  in  the  year  1833,  guided  in  that  conduct  by  his  devoted  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  equivocal  principle  of  religious  liberty,  the  unqualified 
application  of  which  principle  seems  hardly  consistent  with  that  re¬ 
cognition  of  religious  truth  by  the  State  to  which  we  yet  adhere,  and 
without  which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  northern  and  western 
races,  after  a  disturbing  and  rapidly  degrading  period  of  atheistic 
anarchy,  may  fatally  recur  to  their  old  national  idolatries,  modified 
and  mythically  dressed  up  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.’  (Pp. 
Sas,  609.) 

This  is  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  has 
doubtless  been  duly  appreciated  by  his  political  associates ;  but 
between  the  Puseyism  of  *  Coningsby  ’  and  the  Hebraism  of 
this  ‘  Biography,’  we  should  conceive  that  he  will  still  expe¬ 
rience  considerable  diflBculty  in  getting  himself  recognised  in 
Exeter  Hall,  or  by  the  National  Club,  as  the  preordained 
champion  of  the  Church. 

Between  1846  and  1852  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  if  divining  the  very 
post  that  was  in  store  for  him,  gave  up  a  great  deal  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  study  of  finance ;  but  he  might  have  said  of  the 
elementary  doctrines  of  political  economy  what  the  Marechal 
Duke  of  Richelieu  said  of  the  rules  of  grammar — that  he  had 
quarrelled  with  them  at  the  outset  of  life,  and^  could  never 
afterwards  make  up  the  difference.  Perhaps  no  embryo 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  talked  a  larger  quantity  of 
nonsense  on  fiscal  topics  within  a  given  space  of  time.  One 
year  he  was  to  relieve  the  landed  interest  by  extending  the 
land  tax ;  the  year  following,  he  proposed  to  create  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  ‘  cheap  capital’  by  reducing  the  National  Debt ;  and 
then  again  the  British  farmers  were  to  be  enabled  to  defy 
foreign  competition  by  a  diminution  in  *  the  cost  of  production.’ 
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He  has  recently  boasted,  that,  although  a  Proieotionist  leader, 
he  never  dreamed  of  reverting  to  '  Protection’ ;  yet  the 
‘  charmed  weapon  *  with  which  he  entreated  the  farmers  to  arm 
their  champion  was  undoubtedly  a  system  of  import  duties. 
His  favourite  measure,  however,  was  the  transfer  local  bur> 
dens  to  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  and  this  he  reproduced  an* 
nually,  until  he  was  compelled  to  take  a  serious  view  of  its 
justice  and  practicability,  when  he  suddenly  discovmod  that  it 
*  had  become  superfluous.  Indeed,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  total  want  of  soundness  and  earnest¬ 
ness  in  bis  propositions,  that  not  a  single  ^feature  of  any  one 
of  his  amateur  budgets  was  retained  in  his  ofl&cial  production  of 
December  last.  Still  he  had  so  far  contrived  to  impose  upon 
the  least  discerning  portion  of  the  public  that  when,  installed  in 
Downing  Street,  be  proclaimed  the  advent  of  a  new  era  in 
finance,  many  commercial  men,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  his  being  able  to  realise 
the  expectations  which  he  held  forth. 

As  for  the  vast  majority  of  the  Derbyites,  the  faith  they  re¬ 
posed  in  him  was  boundless,  and  he  unhesitatingly  promised  them 
a  long  and  secure  lease  of  ofiice  if  they  would  be  implidtly  guided 
by  his  counsels.  In  an  evil  hour  they  consented.  A  dull  man’s  best 
chance  of  remaining  honest,  particularly  in  a  speculative  and  cul¬ 
tivated  age,  is  to  stick  fast  to  the  political  *and  religious  creed 
in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  If  he  tries  to  reason,  he  is 
lost.  He  is  caught  by  sophistries,  which  would  be  detected  at 
the  first  glance  by  a  trained  mind  of  ordinary  acuteness ;  and  he 
is  apt  to  plume  himself  on  being  a  clever  intriguer,  when  he  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  self-suflScient  dupe.  When  Mr. 
Cayley,  who  in  point  of  understanding  is  considerably  above  tbe 
average  of  his  Protectionist  associates,  indited  a  Imig  epistle  to 
the  ‘  Times’  to  prove  that  the'Free-trade  resolution,  in  which  the 
majority  of  them  concurred,  was  to  be  interpreted  in  a  non¬ 
natural  sense,  he  evidently  was  not  aware  that  he  was  merely 
I’eviving  tbe  style  of  casuistry  which  had  been  permanently 
discredited  by  the  ‘  Provincial  Letters’;  and  he  forgot  that,  the 
resolution  in  question  being  the  result  of  a  compromise,  any 
denial  or  evasion  of  its  plain  meaning  might  be  deemed  dishon¬ 
ourable  as  well  as  Jesuitical.  As  for  the  magnates  of  Quarter- 
Session,  who  went  about  playing  *  Vivian  Grey,’  making  light  of 
principle,  and  talking  of  office  as  the  only  rational  object  of  a  sen¬ 
sible  statesman, —  they  needed  a  satirist  like  the  famous  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  who,  having.gotholdof  the  youthful  production 
of  a  heavy  nobleman,  in  which  his  Lordship  had  tried  to  be  plea¬ 
sant  and  profligate,  reprinted  it  >vith  a  frontispiece  representing 
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an  elephant  dancing  on  the  slack  rope.  A  commonplace,  decorous, 
and  respectable  politician,  who  forfeits  his  respectebility,  may  be 
compared  to  an  ugly  woman  who  has  lost  her  character.  He 
has  thenceforth  nothing  to  full  back  upon;  and  what  Dr. 
Johnson  calls  the  most  poignant  of  all  feelings,  the  remorse  for 
a  crime  committed  in  vmn,  is  all  that  is  now  left  to  many  of 
the  most  prominent  members  of  the  *  Country  Party.’ 

So  firm,  however,  was  their  confidence  in  their  *  mystery* 

*  man,’  that  it  was  not  until  some  days  after  the  promulgation  * 
of  his  Budget,  that  they  began  to  entertain  misgivings  as  to 
his  infallibility.  They  were  repeatedly  warned  that  a  coup  de 
main  in  English  finance  would  be  a  gross  folly,  if  it  were  not 
fortunately  a  moral  impossibility.  They  persevered  in  hoping 
against  hope,  that  the  something  *  looming  in  the  future  ’  would 
prove  their  salvation  after  all ;  and  they  could  hardly  credit  their 
senses  when  they  saw  their  financial  Phaeton  let  go  the  reins 
and  tumble  headlong  from  his  seat.  His  own  astonishment  was 
little  inferior  to  theirs,  for  he  thought  his  Budget  a  masterpiece, 
and  is  still,  we  are  credibly  informed,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  was  unpopular  with  both  town  and  country,  and  so 
rapidly  precipitated  his  fall.  The  source  of  their  credulity  and 
his  confirmed  delusion  may,  we  suspect,  be  traced  to  some  of 
Ins  personal  habits  and  peculiarities,  which  are  thus  described 
by  Mr. Francis:  — ‘Like  Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  appears  to  isolate 

‘  himself — to  have  no  associates  in  the  House,  except  those 

*  forced  on  him  by  the  immediate  necessities  of  party.  This 

*  isolation  and  selfi-absorption  are  equally  conspicuous,  whether 

*  he  is  quiescent  or  in  activity.  Observe  him  any  where  about 

*  the  House,  in  the  lobbies  or  in  the  committee-rooms ;  you 
‘  never  see  him  in  confidential  communication  with  any  one.’ 

A  self-dependent  and  self-absorbed  man  betrays  nothing; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  learns  nothing  except  from  books, 
he  loses  the  advantage  of  testing  his  measures  or  specula¬ 
tions  by  discussion,  and  the  working  every-day  w’orld  of  feeling 
and  opinion  remains  a  sealed  volume  to  him.  ‘  Depend  u}X)n  it, 

‘  sir,’  observed  Dr.  Johnson,  in  reference  to  Lord  Loughborough, 

‘  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  conversation  that  you 

*  discover  what  his  real  abilities  are ;  to  make  a  speech  in  a 

*  public  assembly  is  a  knack.  Now,  I  honour  Thurlow  ;  Thurlow 

*  is  a  fine  fellow ;  he  fairly  puts  his  mind  to  yours.’ 

It  has  been  surmised  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  this  respect,  bears 
a  closer  resemblance  to  Lord  Loughborough  than  to  Lord 
Thurlow.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  well  see  how  he  could  go  on 
playing  his  favourite  part  of  ‘  mystery  man,’  if  he  were  in  the 
habit  of  putting  mind  to  mind,  or  of  conversing  in  the  full 
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meaning  of  the  word,  with  men  and  women  who  might  fairly 
claim  to  stand  on  an  intellectual  level  with  him,—  which  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  talking  over  a  Marquis  of  Carabas,  or 
showing  off  to  a  select  and  not  over-wise  circle  of  worshippers.* 

*  I  wish  to  Heaven  that  young  man  would  risk  himself,’  ex¬ 
claimed  Canning,  on  first  hearing  an  embryo  orator.  The  same 
wish  must  have  risen  repeatedly  to  the  lips  of  many  who  have 
marked  Mr.  Disraeli’s  studied  caution  and  absence  of  excit¬ 
ability  at  moments  which  seemed  to  invite  the  open  and 
unrestnuned  interchange  of  sentiment  and  thought.  WhateVer 
inferences  may  be  drawn  from  the  silence  or  reserve  of  authors 
and  heroes  whose  laurels  have  been  earned  in  the  closet  or 
the  field,  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  mental  or 
moral  conformation  of  a  man  who  can  make  showy  speeches  in 
public,  and  who  confessedly  possesses  a  lively  fancy,  a  well- 
stored  memory  and  a  remarkable  command  of  language,  yet 
cannot  or  will  not  *  risk  himself’  in  the  animated  and  careless 
intercourse  of  cultivated  society.  There  must  be  some  designs 
and  motives,  or  modes  of  tliinking,  which  will  not  bear  the  light ; 
or  some  weak  point  which  he  wishes  to  cover ;  or  he  dreads  the 
consequences  of  any  impulsive  movement  on  his  own  part,  or 
on  that  of  an  antagonist  who  may  resolve  to  draw  him  out  and 
try  conclusions  with  him  when  he  is  not  protected  by  the  forms 
of  parliamentary  debate. 

A  rhetorician  devoid  of  earnestness,  and  anxious  only  for 
self-d  isplay,  can  hardly  be  subjected  to  a  more  embarrassing 
ordeal  then  that  of  good  table-talk.  Its  sudden  breaks,  quick 
turns,  and  elliptical  transitions,  are  fatal  to  his  tactics.  He  is 
like  a  column  of  infantry  vainly  endeavouring  to  deploy  into 
line  under  fire;  or  he  may  be  compared  to  Monsieur  Jourdain, 
when,  fresh  from  his  fencing  lesson,  he  is  pinned  against  the 
Avail  by  one  of  Toinette’s  home-thrusts.  By  way  of  illus¬ 
trating  our  meaning,  let  us  suppose  that  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Disnieli’s  first  speech  on  his  Budget  had  been  mentioned  at 
a  private  party.  If  he  had  begun  to  argue  there  that  the 
Protectionists  had  never  agitated  for  ‘Protection’  since  1846, 
because  they  had  never  brought  the  question  specifically 

*  ‘  Nature  descends  down  to  infinite  smallness.  Mr. - has  his 

parasites  ;  and  if  you  take  a  large  buzzing  blue-bottle  fly,  and  look  at 
it  in  a  microscope,  you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty  little  ugly  insects 
crawling  about  it,  which  doubtless  think  their  fly  to  be  the  bluest, 
grandest,  and  most  important  animal  in  the  universe,  and  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  it  ceased  to  buz. 
{Peter  Pli/mley.') 
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before  cither  House  of  Parliament,  he  would  scarcelj  have  been 
allowed  to  finish  his  sentence.  *  What  do  you  say  then  to 

*  O’ConneH’s  omission  to  move  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ? 

*  Does  it  follow  that  he  never  agitated  for  it  V  would  have  been 
instantly  and  triumphantly  retorted.  Or,  let  us  take  another 
instance  from  his  second  speech  on  the  same  subject,  in  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  that  his  reserved 
surplus  of  400,0002.  was  virtually  created  by  adding  to  the 
national  debt,  he  expatiated  on  the  abuses  of  the  Loan  Fund. 
If  he  had  attempted  such  an  evasion  amongst  friends,  he  would 
have  been  checked  and  told  to  keep  to  the  point,  namely, 
whether  his  surplus  was  or  was  not  the  product  of  a  continuing 
credit.  In  short,  his  three,  four,  and  five  hours’  orations  would 
have  been  reduced  to  marvellously  small  dimensions  if  he  had 
omitted  everything  which  would  have  been  deemed  superfluous 
by  a  select  company  of  financiers.  But,  of  course,  we  must  not 
be  understood  as  muntaining  that  amplification,  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  commonplace,  is  always  unsuitable  in  a  set  speech.  All 
that  we  venture  to  suggest  is,  that  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  solid  materials,  and  to  build  on  shallow,  foundations, 
in  a  popular  assembly  than  at  a  dinner-table. 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  reserve  proceeded  from  a  totally 
distinct  cause,  and  implied  high  moral  courage  rather  than  a 
moral  defect.  It  was  his  matured  conviction,  that  a  minister 
ought  not  to  commimicate  his  intentions  or  meditated  measures 
before  the  time  fixed  for  their  formal  announcement;  and  he 
was  content  to  endure  any  extent  of  obloquy  rather  than  break 
through  what  he  deemed  a  salutary  rule.  He  suffered  bitterly 
from  over-punctilious  attention  to  it,  and  there  was  a  period  of 
his  career,  when  a  dash  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  fascinating  indis¬ 
cretion  would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  more  sedate  and 
cautious  statesman.  If  he  had  gone  about  amongst  the  influen¬ 
tial  country  gentlemen  during  the  autumn  of  1845,  and  frankly 
communicated  the  difficulty  he  felt  in  acting  up  to  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  he  had  permitted  them  to  indulge  as  to  the  Com 
Laws,  very  few»  if  any,  would  have  sanction^  a  factious  com¬ 
bination  to  run  him  down.  It  would  be  curious  if  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  rose  by  this  very  weakness  of  his  illustrious  victim,  should 
find  his  own  fall  precipitated  by  an  analogous  fault  of  man¬ 
ner  and  disposition;  which,  in  his  case,  must  be  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  exchanged  for  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of 
a  non-existing  congeniality.  It  is  at  all  events  clear,  that  if 
a  party  leader  insists  on  playing  the  unseen  oracle  or  the 
Oriental  despot  with  his  followers,  he  fearfully  increases  his 
responsibilities ;  for,  if  he  fails,  they  will  most  assuredly  exact 
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ample  atonement  for  the  humiliation  and  diai^pcwtment  which 
they  have  f[one  through.  And  fail  he  muat,  when  he  tries  to 
delude  a  nation  by  the  same  arts  which  have  enabled  him  to 
figure  for  a  period  as  the  organ  and  mouthpiece  of  a  faction. 

When  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  his  '  new  principles  and  new 
‘  policies’  on  the  17th  July  last,  at  Aylesbury,  he  had  evidenUy 
not  reflected  that  he  was  speaking  as  the  finance  minister  of 
a  mighty  commercial  empire,  which  would  look  for  the  re* 
alisation  of  his  pledge,  and  whose  fiscal  relations  might  be  very 
seriously  disturbed  by  it.  We  firmly  believe  that  he  had 
neither  defined  principles  nor  specific  policies  in  his  mind,  when 
he  thus  took  ci^it  tor  a  projected  revision  of  taxation  which 
would  please  everybody  without  displeasing  anybody ;  but  that 
he  was  simply  indulging  his  habitual  Cambyses’  vein,  and  that 
he  trusted  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  or  to  his  own  Versatility, 
for  getting  him  out  of  the  scrape  when,  if  ever,  the  hour  of 
reckoning  should  actually  arrive.  Unluckily  for  him,  people 
refused  to  believe  that  he  could  so  far  have  forgotten  his  change 
of  position  as  to  intend  nothing  more  than  an  ad  captandum 
harangue ;  and  when  Parliament  met,  he  had  no  alternative  but 
to  introduce  a  Budget,  which,  if  not  decidedly  original,  should 
rise  above  commonplace,  or  to  confess  himself  a  chariatan.  If 
he  had  regarded  the  well-understood  interests  of  the  Derby 
Government,  he  would,  notwithstanding,  have  rested  satisfied 
with  the  quiet  and  unpretending  application  of  the  calculated  or 
anticipated  surplus ;  but  vanity  overcame  prudence ;  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  twitted  as  the  ‘  bottle-conjuror,’  and  he  brought  fbr»> 
ward  a  bimdle  of  proposals  which  have  earned  him  a  most  unen¬ 
viable  preeminence  amongst  finance-ministers,  past,  present,  or  to 
come.  Horace  Walpole  relates  that  Sir  Francis  Dash  wood.  Lord 
Bute’s  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  opened  his  first  and  only 
Budget  (for  1763)  so  injudiciously,  and  with  so  little  intelligence 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  period,  that  he  himself  was  afterwards 
driven  to  admit  his  incapacity,  and  dolorously  observed :  *  People 
*  will  point  at  me  and  say,  there  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of 
‘  the  Exchequer  that  ever  appeared.’  Let  the  manes  of  this 
defunct  financier  be  comforted ;  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  considering  his 
opportunities,  will  probably  rank  with  posterity  as  the  worst. 

Then  how  happened  it  ^at  this  miracle  of  ingenmty,  who  is 
believed  to  have  had  carte  blanche  from  his  colleagues,  and  was 
certainly  checked  by  no  convictions  of  his  own  —  blundered 
BO  egregiously  when  his  whole  political  fortunes,  and  those 
of  his  party,  as  well  as  his  reputation  for  practical  statesman¬ 
ship  which  still  trembled  in  the  balance  of  public  opinion^ 
were  at  stake?  Either  a  good  or  a  popular  Budget  might  have 
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served  his  turn ;  and  after  three  months’  study,  with  all  the  aids 
and  appliances  of  office,  he  produced  one  which  proved  both  un¬ 
sound  and  unpopular,  nay,  which,  whilst  running  counter  to  every 
Tory  tradition,  and  tending  to  the  subversion  of  the  national 
credit,  was  coldly  received  by  the  agriculturists  and  clamorously 
denounced  by  the  town  constituencies?  The  solution  of  the 
problem  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  a 
practical  legislator  or  a  statesnuin.  He  is  emphatically  a  rheto¬ 
rician,  a  man  of  words.  There  are  few  things  that  can  be  done 
by  dint  of  words,  which  he  cannot  or  will  not  do ;  but  as  for  ear¬ 
nest  thought,  efficient  action,  well-defined  aim,  sound  knowledge, 
or  sincere  purpose,  he  has  none  of  them.  Endowed  with  many 
choice  endowments  which  are  requisite  to  oratorical  excellence, 
he  ranks  inefiably  below  the  first  class  of  orators  who  have 
illustrated  our  parliamentary  history ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to 
every  lover  of  truth  to  mark,  how  invariably  his  most  polished 
and  pointed  sarcasms  tinkle  harmlessly  against  the  impenetrable 
shield  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  moral  superiority,  or  fall  u|)on  the 
proud  crest  of  a  high-minded  and  fearless  antt^onist  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  stamp,  like  the  foam  of  a  breaker  upon  a  rock. 
Far  from  having  reason  to  complain  of  circumstances,  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  most  materially  indebted  to 
them  for  his  oratorical  triumphs ;  and  the  chances  are  immea¬ 
surably  against  any  project  which  he  may  entertain  of  being 
enabl^  to  play  over  again  the  strange  gfame  of  1846. 

When  Walter  Scott,  on  finding  the  demand  for  his  poetry 
growing  slack,  commenced  the  Waverley  novels,  Byron  said 
of  him  that,  if  this  new  vein  should  fail  or  be  exhausted,  his 
versatile  and  copious  genius  would  enable  him  to  strike  out  a 
third  or  a  fourth  road  to  renovated  and  redoubled  popularity. 
An  equally  acute  and  more  experienced  judge  of  intellectual 
capabilities  —  the  late  Richard  Lalor  Shiel  —  took  a  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  rewurces,  when  he  remarked  that 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  left  his  persecutor  much  in 
the  condition  of  a  dissecting  surgeon  without  a  subject.  There 
were  sundry  peculiarities  of  character  and  position  which  ren¬ 
dered  that  lamented  statesman  both  vulnerable  and  sensitive  to 
a  rare  and  exceptional  degree ;  and  the  only  branch  of  public 
speaking  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  hitherto  approximated 
to  excellence  is  aggressive  personality.  The  form  may  vary ; 
it  may  be  sarcasm,  sneer,  irony,  ridicule,  satire,  or  invective. 
But  all  his  happiest  efforts  are  marked  by  the  same  distinctive 
quality.  He  cannot  shine  without  offensiveness.  His  passages 
of  arms  are  not  worth  commemorating  unless  he  draws  blo^. 
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He  cannot  bo  ranked  with  debaters,  like  the  late  Charles 
Buller  — 

*  Whose  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 

Never  carried  a  heartstain  away  on  its  blade.'  ^ 

He  is  more  fitted  to  be  ranged  in  the  same  category  with  those 
who,  *  when  they  cannot  wield  the  sword,-  snatch  the  dagger, 

*  and  when  they  cannot  barb  it  and  make  it  rankle  in  the  wound, 

*  steep  it  in  venom,  that  it  may  fester  in  the  scratch.’  He 
is^  the  Paganini  of  the  rhetorical  art ;  and  his  renown  as  first 
fiddle  depends  on  the  skill  and  felicity  with  which  he  executes 
so  many  tunes,  with  variations,  upon  one  string. 

We  have  carefully  perused  the  whole  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  printed 
speech^,  with  the  view  of  making  a  collection  of  their  *  beauties 
and  the  result  of  our  search  is  even  more  unsatisfactory  than 
we  could  have  anticipated.  They  possess  the  high  merit  of 
lucidity  in  statement  and  narration ;  but  they  are  deficient  in 
arrangement,  condensation,  and  logical  connexion :  the  transi¬ 
tions  are  commonly  forced,  and  the  ornaments  almost  always 
meretricious.  They  neither  instruct  nor  improve.  They  do 
not  make  his  hearers  or  readers  wiser  or  better.  They  do  not 
guide  the  judgment,  enlighten  the  understanding,  or  exalt  the 
feelings.  As  Cicero  says  of  Epicurus,  ‘  Nil  magnificum,  nil 
‘  generosum  sapit.’  Judging  either  from  internal  evidence  or 
from  their  known  effects,  we  should  infer  that  not  one  of  them 
was  seriously  framed  or  intended  to  persuade  or  convince,  or  to 
advance  any  affirmative  proposition,  or  any  line  of  policy,  or 
any  measure  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  main  aim  of  each  was 
either  to  gratify  his  morbid  fondness  for  notoriety,  or  to  depre¬ 
ciate  some  individual  who  had  wounded  his  vanity,  stood  in  the 
way  of  his  advancement,  or  provoked  his  enmity  in  some  man¬ 
ner.  For  this  reason  he  is  most  powerful  in  reply;  the  more 
es|)ccially  because  his  choicest  bits,  his  purpurei  panni,  are  care¬ 
fully  prepared  beforehand,  and  cannot  easily  be  made  to  wear 
an  impromptu  air  in  an  opening  speech. 

Most  of  the  greatest  speakers,  ancient  and  modern,  have 
been  eminent  in  the  vituperative  branch  of  the  art ;  but,  to 
the  best  of  our  information  and  belief,  it  is  not  true  of  more 
than  one  or  two  of  them  that  their  highest  triumphs  were 
achieved  in  it,  and  it  is  true  of  none  that  they  entirely  neglected 
the  other  branches,  or  cultivated  them  without  fruit.  But  not 
only  has  Mr.  Disraeli  produced  nothing  comparable  to  Pitt’s 
speech  on  the  Slave  Trade,  or  Fox’s  on  the  Westminster 
l^rutiny,  or  Burke’s  on  the  American  War,  or  Sheridan’s  on 
the  Begums  of  Oude,  or  Grattan’s  on  the  Irish  Declaration  of 
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Rights,  or  Plunkett’s  on  the  Catholic  question,  or  any  one 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  or  Lord  Brougham’s  most  admired  eflPu- 
sions ;  but,  as  regards  purely  ornamental  rhetoric,  no  effort  of 
his  fancy  deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with  the  glow¬ 
ing  and  graceful  imagery  of  Canning,  —  as  in  the  well  known 
allusion  to  the  ships  in  Plymouth  har^ur.  The  finest  passage 
in  this  line  which  Mr.  Francis  can  cull  from  his  hero’s  orations, 
is  the  one  in  which  he  warns  the  Manchester  school  that  *  there 

*  is  no  reason  why  they  should  form  an  exception  to  that  which 

*  history  has  mournfully  recorded ;  why  they,  too,  should  not 

*  fade  like  the  Tyrian  dye,  and  moulder  like  the  Venetian 

*  palaces.’ 

With  regard  to  the  distinctive  character  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
eloquence,  Mr.  Francis’  inquiries  and  researches  have  uncon¬ 
sciously  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion.  Almost  every  para¬ 
graph,  sentence,  or  phrase  which  he  adduces  to  illustrate 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  style,  or  to  raise  the  critical  estimate  of  his 
genius,  is  a  personal  attack,  —  express,  implied,  involved,  or 
insinuated.  We  will  cite  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable 
quoted  for  this  purpose  by  the  partial  biographer.  He  men¬ 
tions  as  eminently  successful,  the  imputation  levelled  agfunst 
the  Premier  in  1844,  of  being  ‘  one  who  menaced  his  friends 
‘  whilst  he  cringed  to  his  opponents,’ — the  phrase  of  ‘  orga- 

*  nised  hypocrisy,’  as  applied  to  the  Peel  administration  at  the 
same  time  —  the  sneering  remark  in  the  Maynooth  debate  of 
1845,  that  ‘with  him  (Peel)  great  measures  were  always  restetl 
‘  on  small  precedents,  that  he  always  traced  the  steam  engine 
‘  back  to  the  tea  kettle ;  that,  in  fact,  all  his  precedents  were  tea- 
‘  kettle  precedents  ’ — the  double-barrel  discharged  at  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert,  by  the  warning,  that  ‘  another 

*  place  (the  House  of  Lords)  may  be  drilled  into  a  guard-room, 
<  and  the  House  of  Commons  into  a  vestry;’  and  the  comparison 
of  his  illustrious  victim,  first,  to  a  ‘  great  parliamentary  middle 
‘  man,’  and  subsequently  to  a  ‘  great  appropriation  clause.* 
Equally  cutting  and  well  chosen  were  his  weapons  when, 
returning  again  and  agmn  to  the  charge,  he  advised  Sir  Robert 
to  *  stick  to  quotation,  because  he  never  quoted  any  passage 
‘  that  had  not  previously  received  the  meed  of  parliamentary 
‘approbation’  —  compai^  him  to  the  Turkish  admical  who 
steered  the  fleet  confiaed  to  him  straight  into  the  enemy’s  port ; 
and  denounced  him  as  a  ‘  political  pedlar,  who,  adopting  the 
‘  principles  of  Free-trade,  had  bought  his  party  in  the  cheapest 
‘  market,  and  sold  them  in  the  dearest.’  These  may  be  favour¬ 
able  specimens  of  wit,  devemess,  fancy,  keen  observation, 
adroit  application,  or  quick  perception.  But  their  glitter  and 
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point  are  not  more  remarkable  than  the  worthlessness  and 
heaviness  of  the  materials  in  which  they  are  imbedded^  or  on 
which  they  lie,  *  like  lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encum- 
‘  beiing  what  they  cannot  fertilise.’ 

Aware  of  the  limits  within  which  nature  or  habit  had 
circumscribed  the  abilities  of  this  remarkable  personage,  we 
wejre  consequently  by  no  means  disposed,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  famous  Thiers’  plagiarism,  to  give  him  credit  for  being 
able  to  compose  an  original  eulogium  on  the  *  hero  of  a 

*  hundred  fights,’  of  equal  or  greater  merit  than  what  he  stole 
ready-made.  He  is  by  habit  and  frame  of  mind  obstructive 
rather  than  constructive,  better  qualified  for  depreciating  objects 
of  popular  esteem  than  for  exalting  them ;  and  we  happen  to 
know  that,  prior  to  the  detection  of  the  theft,  the  stolen  part 
(occupying  between  thirty-five  and  forty  lines  in  the  newspaper 
report8)of  his  Wellington  performance,  was  exultingly  adduced 
b^  his  admirers  to  prove  that  he  could  shine,  when  it  suited 
hun,  in  a  line  for  which  he  had  been  deemed  radically  unfit.* 

We  confidently  appeal  to  any  one  who  was  present  at  the 
delivery  of  his  studied  attack  on  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir 
James  Graham  in  reference  to  our  relations  with  France, 
whether  —  apart  from  its  factious  and  mischievous  spirit  —  this 
exhibition  was  not  prosy  and  wearisome  in  the  extreme,  till  he 
began  to  let  off  the  squibs  and  crackers  which  he  had  reserved 
for  the  finale,  and  most  of  which,  as  usual,  exploded  very  much 
to  the  annoyance  and  confusion  of  his  friends.  With  what  face 
can  they  attribute  revolutionary  tendencies  to  the  Aberdeen 
and  Russell  Ministry,  if,  since  its  formation,  *  no  Radical  can 

*  venture  abroad  for  fear  of  being  caught  and  converted  into  a 

*  Conservative  statesman  ?  ’  or  how  can  they  affect  dread  of  Sir 
James  Graham’s  *  progress,’  if,  as  they  were  antithetically  told, 
*it  consists  in  standing  still.’  But  his  closing  speech  on  his 
Budget  affords  the  most  striking  examples  to  show  how  ha¬ 
bitually  and  instinctively  he  resorts  to  sarcasm  or  vituperation 
when  he  is  hard  pressed.  He  had  concentrated  all  his  enei^es 
to  leave  a  terrible  impression  of  bis  beak  and  talons,  as  he 


*  The  passages  in  question  were  first  quoted  in  a  translated  shape 
in  the  *  Morning  Chronicle’  of  July  4.  1848,  in  refutation  of  some 
depr€(mtory  remarks  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  on  the  *  military  mind.*  We 
learn  from  the  same  paper  of  the  25th  of  November  last,  that  the 
Right  Honourable  Grentleman  has  paid  us  also  the  high  compliment 
of  printing  as  his  own  some  striking  reflections  of  a  celebrated  biso 
torian  which  originally  appeared  in  this  Journal.  The  peroration  of 
his  speech  on  the  third  rei^ng  of  the  Com  Bill,  May  15.  1846,  is  a 
mere  paraphrase  of  the  concluding  paragraphs '  of  Mr.  Urquhart’s 
*  Diplomatic  Transactions  in  Central  Asia.’ 
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alighted  vulture*like  on  foe  after  foe.  With  the  look,  tone,  and 
attitude  of  Kean’s  Shylock,  he  dealt  about  him  like  the 
Veiled  Prophet  — 

*  In  vain  he  yells  bis  desperate  curses  out ; 

Deals  death  promiscuously  to  all  about ; 

To  foes  that  charge,  and  coward  friends  that  fly, 

And  seems  of  all  the  Great  Arch-Enemy. 

And  the  sole  joy  his  baffled  spirit  knows 
In  this  forced  flight  is  —  murdering  as  he  goes. 

There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  a  prevalent  tendency,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  admire  this  description 
of  display,  without  pausing  to  consider  the  precise  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  indicated  by  it  Yet  the  positive  amount  of 
intellectual  power  demanded  for  a  telling  invective  is  by  no 
means  extraordinary,  provided  its  exercise  be  not  restrained 
by  good  feeling  or  good  taste.  Looking  merely  to  ephemeral 
effects,  it  is  also  an  immense  advant^e,  in  either  speaker 
or  writer,  to  be  emancipated  from  conventional  restraint.  We 
learn  from  Moore’s  ^  Diary  ’  that  this  topic  was  once  briefly 
handled  between  a  friend  (Luttrell,  we  believe,)  and  himself. 

*  L.  “  Between  what  one  tcould’nt  write,  and  what  one  coidd'nt, 

*  “  tis  a  hard  game  to  play  at.”  *  M.  “A  man  mnst  risk  the 

*  “  former  to  attain  the  latter ;  and  it  is  the  same  daring  that 

*  “  produced  the  things  we  toouIcTnt  write,  and  those  we  thought 

*  “  we  couhTnt,”  ’ 

How  many  aspirants  to  political  and  literary  distinction  arc 
there,  who  would  accept  Mr.  Disraeli’s  position  and  reputation 
with  the  incidental  drawbacks  and  qualifications  ?  To  reduce  the 
number  of  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  envy  him,  is  the  main 
object  of  this  Article ;  and  it  is  with  an  espemal  view  to  their 
edification  that  we  have  collected  the  scattered  illustrations  of 
his  career  from  its  commencement.  Each,  individually  taken, 
may  prove  little;  but  when  the  whole  of  them  are  viewed 
together,  and  in  connexion  with  one  another,  the  conclusion  is 
irresistible.  His  mode  of  rising  in  the  world  then  becomes  patent 
to  the  most  cursory  observer.  He  is  henceforth  like  a  bee,  or  wasp, 
working  in  a  glass  case.  He  has  broken  Sedley’s  supplementary 
commandment  —  *  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out ;  ’  and  every 
well-wisher  to  good  government  and  social  order  should  rejoice 
in  his  detection.  His  twenty-seven  years  of  public  life  are  thus 
made  to  assume  their  genuine  form  of  a  tangled  mass  of  disin¬ 
genuous  expedients  and  contradictory  professions,  which  change 
their  colour,  like  the  hues  of  shot  silk  —  fade  into  something  else 
as  we  are  looking  at  them,  like  what  are  called  *  shifting  views,’ 
—  or  dazzle  the  eye  like  the  showy  and  indistinct  figures  in  a 
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kuleidoecope.  Is  it  just,  wise,  or  beneficial  that  the  highest 
honours  of  a  State  should  be  earned  by  such  means  or  lavished 
on  such  men? 

It  is  idle  to  assert  that  he  won  his  way,  furly  or  unfturly, 
as  a  man  of  letters  or  *  gentleman  of  the  press.*  He  won  it  as 
a  parliamentary  gladiator ;  and  his  books  have  done  him  more 
harm  than  good  with  his  employers,  who  do  not  appreciate  their 
merits,  and  are  constantly  liable  to  be  annoyed  by  their  satire 
or  compromised  by  their  revelations.  We  should  no  more 
think  of  ranking  him  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  than  of  placing  a 
successful  general  of  Condottieri,  like  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  in 
the  same  category  with  Conde,  Turenne,  and  Marlborough. 
Let  those  to  whom  this  judgment  may  seem  harsh,  reflect 
on  the  results  which  have  ensued  in  a  neighbouring  country, 
from  the  habitual  disregard  of  the  moral  element  in  appreciating 
conduct  or  character,  and  from  the  premium  thereby  held  out 
to  unprincipled  ambition.  We  are  fortunately  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  lamentable  state  of  social  degradation,  in  which  there  is 
no  recognised  criterion  of  excellence  except  success ;  but  we 
shall  rapidly  approximate  towards  it  if  we  tamely  permit 
brazen  images,  or  false  idols,  to  be  set  up  for  national  worship 
in  the  midst  of  us;  whilst,  to  proclaim  that  any  amount  of  in¬ 
terested  tergiversation  or  apostasy  should  be  foigiven  for  the 
sake  of  wit,  eloquence,  or  adroit  audacity,  is  to  canker  public 
virtue  in  the  bud.  The  almost  total  absence  of  conventional 
restrictions  and  civil  disabilities  in  this  country,  simply  adds  to 
the  apprehended  danger  by  widening  the  arena,  and  by  render¬ 
ing  it  more  easy  of  access  to  competitors  of  all  grades,  worthy 
or  unworthy.  It  is,  therefore,  small  merit  in  our  eyes  to  have 
dispensed  with  the  adventitious  aids  of  birth  and  w^th,  if  the 
essential  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  have  been  simul¬ 
taneously  overlooked;  and  we  speak  under  a  lively  sense  of  our 
responsibilities  as  public  censors,  when  we  avow,  that,'  far  from 
regarding  this  Caucasian  luminary  as  having  shed  a  wholesome 
light  over  our  {X)litlcal  firmament,  we  saw  little  but  what  au¬ 
gured  evil  in  its  lurid  and  fitful  coruscations,  and  felt  neither 
regret  nor  astonishment  at  its  eclipse. 


Art.  VII.  —  Public  Education  as  affected  by  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  from  1846  to  1852 ;  with  Sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  future  Policy.  By  ^  James  BIay^  Shuttle- 
worth,  Bart.  London:  1853. 


^ROM  whatever  premises  opinions  are  started,  they  concur  in 
placing  Education  first  among  the  social  questions  of  the 
VOL.  XCVII.  NO.  CXCVIII.  H  H 
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day  in  the  order  of  solution.  Statesmen  find  that  the  franchise 
cannot  be  extended  and  the  representation  of- the  people  im> 
proved  until  they  are  better  educated.  The  Church  has  given 
a  practical  evidence  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause  by  gathering 
scarcely  less  than  a  million  of  poor  children  into  her  schools, 
upwards  of  23,000  in  number.  > 

It  is  now  but  here  and  there  among  the  clergy  that  one  will 
be  found  to  lament  that  so  much  is  done  for  the  education 
of  poor  children,  or  to  maintain  that  to  be  thriftless,  impro¬ 
vident,  and  sunk  in  gross  habits  of  debauchery,  is  the  necessary 
and  normal  condition  of  a  labouring  population,  for  wluch  there 
is  no  help  and  in  respect  to  which  the  Church  has  no  other 
mission  than  to  sit  down  and  weep.  Or  that,  at  best,  we  should 
he  contented  if  we  can  teach  them  to  read  the  Scriptures, 
although  they  remain  wholly  incapable  of  comprehending  the 
language  of  W  Liturgy  or  of  sermons,  and  with  no  other  per¬ 
ception  of  pleasure  or  instruction  derivable  from  reading  than 
immoral  or  seditious  publications  will  gratify. 

There  are  thoughtful  men  among  the  clergy  now  everywhere 
to  be  found  who  are  ready  to  admit  that  even  if  the  statements 
made  of  the  pit^ress  in  knowledge  of  the  children  in  some  of 
our  elemental  schools — which  we  believe  to  be  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated — were  true,  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  or 
unreasonable  in  it.  People  forget,  when  they  express  their 
amazement  at  such  advancement  in  intelligence  among  the 
labouring  classes,  what  strides  we  have  ourselves  been  making, 
so  that  a  far  wider  chasm  is  interposed  between  us  and  them 
than  heretofore — a  chasm  thus  widened  by  our  more  rapid 
pit^ress  in  knowledge,  in  civilisation,  and  in  material  well 
being.  So  that  the  education  of  the  people  does  not  tend  to 
destroy  the  old  relations  of  society,  but  to  restore  them ;  and 
the  danger  to  be  averted  does  not  lie  in  this  approximation  but 
in  that  widening  chasm. 

'We  have  entered  more  fully  on  this  question  in  a  former 
Number.*  The  principle  on  which  it  rests  is  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  passage  from  a  description  by  a  Scotch 
farm  servant  of  the  present,  as  compared  with  the  former,  con¬ 
dition  of  persons  of  ^  class.  We  quote  it  from  *  Chambers’ 
Journal’  for  the  5th  February,  1853.  *  Masters  and  servants 

*  have  been  gradually  receding  from  each  other  for  seventy  or 

*  eighty  years  past.  Education  has  been  favourable  to  the 
‘  former,  while  the  mind  of  the  latter  has  been  left  to  famish 

*  and  starve.  The  masters  have  become  so  polished  in  their 
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*  mannere  and  conversation  that  they  will  not  hold  intercourse 
‘  with  their  servants.  They  not  only  neglected  to  order  well 
‘  their  household,  but  they  have  driven  us  from  under  the  family 

*  roof  as  a  nuisance  and  assigned  us  a  bothie*,  where  we  can, 

*  without  restraint,  indulge  to  excess  in  those  humiliating  prac- 

*  tices  for  which  many  of  us  are  notorious,  alike, to  our  own 

*  disgrace  and  to  the  misfortune  of  others.’ 

The  authorities  of  the  Horse  Guards  have  established  regi¬ 
mental  schools,  attended  in  great  numbers  (voluntarily)  by  &e 
soldiers.  The  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig,  the  Chaplain-General,  is 
charged  with  the  inspection  of  these  schools;  and,  to  train 
skilful  teachers  for  them,  a  normal  school  has  been  established 
at  Chelsea.  The  following  extract  from  the  recently  published 
journal  of  F.  S.  Larpent,  £sq..  Judge- Advocate  to  the  British 
Forces  in  the  Peninsula,  .bears  testimony  to  the  expediency  of 
these  measures :  —  ‘In  marching,  our  men  have  no  chance  at  all 
‘  with  the  French.  The  latter  beat  them  hollow ;  and,  I  be- 
‘  lieve,  principally  owing  to  their  being  a  more  intelligent  set  of 
‘  beings,  seeing  consequences  more,  and  feeling  them.  This 
‘  makes  them  sober  and  orderly ;  whenever  it  becomes  material 
‘  and  on  a  pinch,  their  exertions  and  individual  activity  are 
‘  astonishing.  Our  men  get  sulky  and  desperate,  drink  exces- 
‘  sively,  and  become  daily  more  weak  and  unable  to  proceed, 
‘  principally  from  their  own  conduct  They  eat  voraciously 
‘  when  opportunity  oflPers,  after  having  had  short  fare.  This 

*  brings  on  fluxes,  &c.  In  every  respect,  except  courage,  they 
‘  are  inferior  soldiers  to  the  French  and  Germans.’ 

The  advocates  of  penal  reform  tell  us  that  crime  strikes  its 
roots  deep  into  childhood ;  the  period  of  life  which  immediately 
follows  it  being  of  all  others  most  prolific  in  criminals.  The 
number  of  prisoners  classed  as  juveniles  in  the  prison  inspectors’ 
returns  was,  in  the  year  1849,  no  fewer  than  12,955 ;  of  which 
number  1431  were  under  the  age  of  12,  2,912  from  12  to  14, 
and  the  remaining  8,617  from  14  to  17.t 

There  is  no  age  so  prolific  of  crime  as  that  from  15  to  20. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  in  the  year  1846 
one-fourth  were  between  those  ages ;  nevertheless  these  formed 
but  one-tenth  of  the  population ;  so  that  one-fourth  of  the  crime 
was  committed  by  one-tenth  of  the  population.! 

‘  It  is  not  enough  for  society,’  says  Mr,  Thompson,  of  Ban¬ 
chory  (*  Social  Evils  and  their  Causes  and  Cure,’  Nisbet,  1852, 

*  A  detached  cottage  assigned  to  the  unmarried  farm  labourers. 

t  Mr.  Fletcher’s  ‘  The  Farm  School  System  of  the  Continent.’ 
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quoted  by  Colonel  Jebb,  Prison  Report,  1852,)  ‘to  reform 
‘  criminals  after  they  have  led  lives  oi  crime  for  years ;  it  has 
‘  another  and  a  greater,  and  happily  it  is  an  easier  work  to 

*  accomplish,  and  that  is  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  population 
‘  of  juvenile  offenders  ready  and  willing,  year  after  year,  to  fill 
‘  up  the  places  of  those  who  may  have  been  reformed  or  removed 
‘  from  the  country.  The  work  is  not  to  cleanse  the  polluted 
‘  stream,  after  it  has  long  flowed  on  in  its  pestilential  course, 
‘  but  to  purify  the  fountain  whence  it  draws  an  unfailing 
‘  supply.’ 

Shifting  our  point  of  view  from  the  side  of  crime  to  that 
of  pauperism,  we  find  Mr.  Carleton  Tufnell  reporting*  that 
‘  Pauper  parents  rear  pauper_  children,  and  that  their  habit  of 
‘  dependence  on  the  poors’  rate  seems  to  descend  as  a  part  of 
‘  their  natures  from  generation  to  generation ;’  so  that  ‘  to  stop 

*  this  hereditary  taint  would  be  to  annihilate  the  greater  part 
‘  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country.’  ‘  I  have  seen,’  says  Mr 
‘  Chadwick  (Report  on  London  and  Berks,  1833),  *  three  gene- 
‘  rations  of  paupers  —  the  father,  the  son,  and  the  grandson  — 
‘  with  their  respective  families  at  their  heels,  trooping  to  the 
‘  overseer  every  Saturday  for  their  weekly  allowances.’ 

Even  the  advocates  of  economy  find  it  in  a  liberal  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  education  of  pauper  and  criminal  children.  *  All,’ 
says  Colonel  Jebb,  in  his  able  Report  on  Convict  Prisons,  1851, 
‘  who  have  attentively  considered  the  present  neglected  state  of 
‘  the  lowest  classes,  and  are  at  all  aware  of  the  evils  resulting 
‘  from  it,  will  admit  that  up  to  this  {period  a  too  narrow  economy 
‘  has  caused  a  question  of  the  highest  social  interest,  and  even 
‘  of  justice,  to  be  subordinate  to  one  of  present  outlay,  I  do  not 

*  say  of  economy,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  economy 
‘  to  spend  more  in  the  means  of  prevention,  with  a  view  to 
‘  spending  less  in  the  punishment  of  crime ;  and  this  would  be 
‘  effected  by  making  proper  provision  for  the  training  of  those 
‘  classes  who  are  now  virtually  shut  out  from  all  the  recognised 
‘  means  of  suitable  instruction,  and  are  left  to  the  unaided  ex- 
‘  ertions  of  benevolence.’  *  It  was  said  by  the  late  Mr.  Rushton, 
‘  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Liverpool,  that  he  had  ascertained 
‘  that  ten  criminal  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  had  cost 
‘  in  apprehension  and  imprisonment  upwards  of  600/. ;  and  with 
‘  so  little  effect  that  all  of  them  were  then  in  prison,  and  one, 
‘  only  about  ten  years  of  age,  lay  under  sentence  of  transporta- 
‘  tion  for  seven  years.’f 

*  Report  on  the  Ekiucation  of  Pauper  Children,  1839. 

t  Colonel  Jebb’s  Report. 
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In  those  new  conditions  of  social  well-being  on  which  we 
have  entered,  instruction  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  subor¬ 
dination  of  common  smlors.  Speaking  of  the  Royal  Navy 
schools  at  Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  sons  of  common  sailors, 
which  now  rank  we  believe  among  the  best  elementary  schools 
in  Europe,  and  which  send  out  some  of  the  very  best  officers 
and  siulors  in  Her  Majesty’s  Service  and  the  Mercantile 
Marine,  the  Inspector  says  (Minutes,  1850-51,  p.  24.):  — 

*  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  recorded,  and  deserving  of  obser- 

*  vation,  that,  so  long  as  a  low  standard  was  affixed  to  the  edu- 

*  cation  of  the  boys  of  the  Greenwich  schools,  lest  it  should 

*  render  them  dissatisfied  with  the  hardships  of  a  sea-faring  life, 

*  they  were  found  to  be  dissatisfied  with  those  hardships  —  they 
‘  ran  away  from  their  ships  —  and  that  now,  when  it  is  fixed  at  a 
‘  high  standard,  they  are  not  dissatisfied  with  them  —  they  do 

*  not  run  away  from  their  ships,  and  are  more  steady  (as  it  is 

*  termed)  than  other  boys.’  The  Board  of  Trade,  taking  at 
length  into  its  consideration  the  admitted  inferiority  of  the 
masters  and  mates  of  British  merchant  ships  to  those  of  other 
countries,  and  yielding  to  the  stubborn  fact  of  a  great  annual 
loss  of  life  and  property,  caused  simply  by  their  ignorance  and 
by  that  moral  debasement  which  is  its  inseparable  companion, 
has,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Colchester,  begun  to 
establish  navigation  schools  in  the  seaports  for  the  education  of 
merchant  seamen’s  apprentices. 

And,  lastly,  we  have  the  great  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  country  importunately  demanding  the  industrial 
education  of  the  people  as  a  necessity ;  that  we  may  compete 
with  those  foreign  countries  who  have  in  this  respect  taken  the 
lead  of  us.  The  reports  of  several  of  the  juries  of  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1851  speak  this  language,  and  memorials  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  manufacturers  of  Birmingham,  of  Bristol,  of 
Halifax,  of  Hull,  of  Oldham,  Sheffield,  and  the  Potteries,  are 
appended  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
manufacturers  of  Halifax  say  that  they  *  have  long  felt,  in  com- 

*  mon  with  those  of  other  districts,  the  great  disadvantages 

*  under  which  they  labour  from  the  lack  of  a  better  education 

*  of  the  operative  classes,  and  urge  the  founding,  on  a  national 

*  basis,  of  a  scheme  of  industrial  education,  as  alike  important 

*  to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  every  class  of  the  community.’ 

The  memorialists  from  Hull  ‘  perceive  that  unless  a  system  of 

*  industrial  education  is  extended  to  this  country,  so  as  to  enable 

*  our  manufacturers  to  apply  increased  science  and  skill  to  our 

*  manufactures,  England  cannot  keep  her  position  in  the  great 

*  industrial  competition  of  all  nations.’  And  the  Jury  of  Ma- 
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chines  expresses  an  opinion  that  unless  something  is  done  for 
industrial  education  in  England,  *  the  superiority  which  the 
‘  French  have  attained  in  certain  branches  of  industry  by  their 
‘  attention  to  the  art  of  design,  will  eventually  appear,  through 
‘  the  agency  of  the  Ecoles  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  in  the  more  scien- 

*  tific  character  of  these  machines.’* 

Nor  are  these  fears  without  foundation.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
in  his  able  introductory  lecture  of  the  Session  1852-53,  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  has  shown  us  how  perfect  a 
system  of  industrial  education  has  been  organised  in  the  Real 
and  the  Gewerbe  schools  of  Germany,  and  in  the  Ecoles  des  Arts 
et  Metiers  of  France.  It  is  calculated  that  in  Germany  alone 
13,000  men  annually  receive  the  high  technical  and  scientific 
training  of  these  schools;  while  more  than  30,000  workmen 
are  being  systematically  taught  the  elements  of  Science  and  of 
Art  in  schools  which  communicate  instruction  to  them  in  their 
leisure  hours.t  Whilst  there  are  no  such  means  of  education 
in  England  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  ‘  our  glass  makers, 
‘  porcelain  manufacturers,  our  calico  printers  and  others,  have 
‘  been  obliged  to  receive  from  abroad  that  intellectual  element 
‘  of  manufacture  which  they  could  not  obtain  at  home — aright 

*  policy  for  the  industrial  producers,  but  a  miserable  one  for  the 

*  State  which  has  neglect^  to  cultivate  it  within  itself.’ | 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  the  Society  of  Arts  has 
constituted  a  Committee  of  Industrial  Instruction,  the  object  of 
which  is  announced  in  the  following  quotation  from  their  cir¬ 
cular  under  the  date  of  January  25.  1853 :  — 

‘  The  Committee,  taking  up  that  portion  of  the  subject  which 
‘  lies  more  immediately  within  their  province  —  Industrial  In- 

*  struction  as  a  means  of  promoting  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
‘  Commerce,  the  chartered  objects  of  their  Society  —  only  give 

*  expression  to  a  widely-spread  opinion  —  an  opinion  which  has 

*  now  deepened  into  conviction  since  the  products  of  the  industry 

*  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  brought  into  emulative  com- 

*  parison  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851, — that  Industrial' 
«  Instruction  and  a  suitable  training  bearing  on  the  realities  of 
‘  life,  and  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  times,  are  the  pressing 
‘  needs  of  our  day.’ 

These  principles  have  received,  however,  but  a  tardy  recog-' 
nition.  The  Church  had  gone  through  a  long  period  of  declen- 


*  Reports  of  Juries,  p.  176.  Jury  V. 

t  Second  Report  of  the  Commissioners  ef  the  Exhibition  of  1851, 
p.  13. 

I  Dr.  Playfair’s  Lecture,  p.  10. 
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slon  — the  spreading  popolstioa*  bad  far  outgrown  her  mini¬ 
strations  —  the  churches  began  to  be  deserted  bj  the  common 
people,  and  their  hearts  were  well  nigh  estranged  from  her, 
before  she  extended  a  pastoral  care  to  the  children  of  the 
poor.  Agrarian  outrages,  strikes,  uid  political  unions.  Chart¬ 
ism  and  Socialism,  had  to  do  their  work,  and  armed  mobs  in 
Kent  and  Glamorganshire,  ready  to  follow  any  madman  or 
fanatic  who  might  offer  to  lead  them,  were  required  to  bear 
their  testimony  to  an  ignorance  in  the  nineteenth  century 
which  finds  its  historical  parallel  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth, 
among  the  followers  of  Wat  Tyler  and  Jack  Cade,  before  the 
attention  of  Parliament  was  awakened  to  the  political  necesdty 
of  education  for  the  people. 

Our  poors’  rates  had  been  allowed  to  increase  to  five  millions 
annually,  and  the  cost  of  our  prisons  to  two  milHons,  before 
economists  bethought  themselves  that  it  •  would  be  cheaper  to 
tnun  up  children  to  industry,  enterprise,  and  honesty,  than  to 
maintun  them  when  they  broame  men  and  women  as  criminals 
or  paupers. 

The  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
had  derived  countless  profits  from  the  discoveries  in  science  of 
a  few  earnest  and  devoted,  but  neglected  and  unrequited,  men, 
and  the  Art  schools  of  other  countries  had  given  to  the  manu¬ 
factures  of  those  countries  a  recognised  superiority;  before  those 
interests  awoke  to  the  consciousness  how  vast  a  mine  of  wealth 
there  lay  beneath  their  feet  in  the  practical  application  of  a  few 
great  principles  of  Science  and  Art,  when  once  these  should 
penetrate  deeper  than  the  classes  now  distinguished  as  educated, 
and  reach  the  artificers  and.  mechanics  of  the  country. 

To  the  honour  of  the  Church  be  it,  however,  stud,  that  she 
was  the  first  to  occupy  the  ground  of  Education.  Of  all  the 
different  ideas  which  ^ve  been  formed  as  to  the  form  under 
which  the  education  of  the  people  should  be  developed,  and  the 
principles  on  which  it  should  be  based,  the  only  one  which  has 
yet  fructified  has  its  source  in  a  religious  instinct. 

It  was  a  reli^ous  impulse  which  founded  the  drily  school, 
and  it  retains  possession  of  it.  No  scheme  to  promote  educa¬ 
tion  can  overlook  its  religious  origin.  From  the  fifth  century 
to  the  nineteenth,  Christianity  has  ever  been  in  the  van  of 
civilisation.  It  was  by  missionaries  of  the  early  Church  that 
the  seeds  of  humanity,  of  justice,  and  mercy,  were  sown  amongst 
the  barbarian  tribes,  so  long  withheld  by  the  power  of  Home 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and 
which,  in  the  fifth  century,  swept  like  a  hurricane  over 
Southern  Europe ;  and  it  is  Christianity  in  these  latter  times. 
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whose  footsteps  are  seen  alone,  bearing  in  her  hands  the  Word 
of  Life,  in  the  alleys,  the  back  courts,  the  garrets,  cellars,  and 
lodging-houses  of  our  cities,  where  festers  a  population  who 
unite  the  crimes  of  civilisation  and  of  barbarism — the  dangerous 
classes  of  society — men  scarcely  withheld  by  the  rivil  power 
within  the  limits  of  the  law — the  terrible  retribution  of  whose 
delinquency  would  be  an  age  of  violence  and  misrule. 

The  reli^ous  instinct,  in  which  the  idea  of  education  for  the 
people  unquestionably  had  its  origin,  was,  nevertheless,  long  in 
^ving  effect  to  it. 

*  It  was  not  until  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Re- 
‘  formation,’*  says  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttlewortb,  ‘  that  the  practice 

*  of  founding  and  endowing  schools  had  commenced,’  before  that 
time  *  few  schools  existed  for  the  common  people.  Some  children 

*  were  taught  in  the  Song  Scole  of  the  cathedral  to  read  as  well 

*  as  to  sing.  Some  poor  scholars  also  received  instruction  in 

*  the  chantries  and  others  in  the  monasteries ;  but  they  were 

*  chiefly  destined,  by  entering  the  universities  as  sizars,  to  swell 

*  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  clergy.’  That  awakening  of  the 
hiunan  mind,  of  which  the  Reformation  was  the  evidence,  could 
not  be  without  its  influence  on  education.  With  a  portion  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Church  the  Reformers  foimded,  therefore, 
schools  and  colleges. 

One  of  the  first  objects  of  Cranmer  and  his  fellow  labourers 
was  to  enable  the  people  to  join  in  the  public  worship  of  the 
Church  both  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  understanding,  by 
having  that  worship  celebrated  in  their  own  language ;  but  no 
means  were  taken  to  teach  them  to  read  the  Scriptures.  A 
century  after  we  find,  however,  the  pilgrim  fathers — themselves 
educated  men — devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  education, 
in  America,  under  the  influence  of  a  public  opinion  favourable 
to  it,  which  they  cannot  but  have  brought  with  them  from  the 
old  country :  —  *  It  was  ever  the  custom,’  says  Mr.  Bancroft  f, 
quoting  the  Colonial  Laws  *and  it  soon  became  the  law, 

*  in  Puritan  New  England,  that  none  of  the  brethren  shall 

*  suffer  so  much  barbarism  in  their  families  as  not  to  teach  their 

*  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them 

*  perfectly  to  learn  the  English  tongue  ’  ....  ‘  To  the  end 

*  The  first  endowed  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor  is  stated 
in  the  *  Digest  of  Schools  and  Charities  for  Education’  to  have  been 
Phillipps’  school  at  Sutton  St.  Mary’s,  Lincolnshire.  The  total 
number  of  such  endowed  schools  in,  1837,  is  stated  to  have  been 
2,217. 

‘  History  of  the  United  States,’  voL  i.  c.  10. 
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*  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers, 

*  it  was  ordered  that  every  township,  after  the  Lord  had  in- 

*  creased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint 

*  one  to  teach  all  children  to  write  and  read,  and  where  any  town 
'  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they 

*  shall  set  up  a  grammar  schooL’ 

‘  In  these  measures,’  Mr.  Bancroft  goes  on  to  say,  * **  especially 

*  in  the  laws  establishing  the  common  schools — Ues  the  secret 
‘  of  the  success  and  character  of  New  England.  Every  child  as 

*  it  was  bom  into  the  world,  was  lifted  &om  the  earth  by  the 
‘  genius  of  the  country,  and  in  the  statutes  of  the  land  re- 

*  ceived,  as  its  birthright,  a  pledge  of  the  public  care  for  its 

*  morals  and  its  mind.’ 

Whilst  the  Puritans  were  thus  laying  in  America  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  system  of  national  common  school  education  of 
which  they  are  now  reaping  the  fmits — although  knowledge 
and  civilisation  were  making  rapid  progress  in  the  upper  classes 
in  England, — but  little  was  done  by  private  benevolence*  for 
the  education  of  the  people,  and  nothing  by  the  State.  ‘  Popular 

*  education  received  its  first  impulse  two  centuries  after  the 

*  Reformation,’  not  (says  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth),  from 


*  ‘From  this  time,  similar  schools  sprang  up  here  and  there 
throughout  the  country,  although  very  ^owly  at  first.  For  eleven 
years  after,  no  other  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  was  esta¬ 
blished.  But  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  1503,  we  find  that  four  were 
founded  and  endowed.  A  still  longer  period,  forty-six  years,  then 
elapsed  without  the  foundation  of  a  single  school  of  the  kind.  The 
intervals  between  their  establishment  b^ame  less  and  less,  however, 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and,  from  1600  to  1837, 
there  was  not  a  year  that  was  not  marked  by  the  foundation  of  one 
or  more  such  schools.  Several  years  can  count  their  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  schools;  and  one  year,  1719,  as  many  as  forty.  The  years  in 
which  our  forefathers  were  most  industrious  in  establishing  these 
schools  were  the  first  thirty-eight  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
namely,  about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  who  did  much  to  promote 
their  establishment.  After  ^  this  there  was  a  sudden  falling  off  in 
their  annual  increase,  and  then  the  rate  continued  low,  with  a  few 
exceptional  years.  Towards  1837,  they  dwindled  down  again  to  one 
a  year,  somewhat  after  the  fashion  in  which  they  had  arisen.  But, 
firom  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  they  began 
to  be  regular  in  their  establishment,' to  the  year  1837,  when  the  last 
of  which  we  hear  was  endowed,  the  average  number  per  annum  was 
between  seven  and  eight.  The  total  number  of  such  schools,  the 

**  Schools  not  Classical”  of  the  Digest,  is  2,217,  which  gives  an  average 
of  forty-two  or  forty-three  for  each  county.’  {Educational  Expoeitor, 
March,  1853.) 
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*  any  act  of  public  policy,  but  from  the  spontaneous  emotions  of 

*  Christian  charity.  In  contemplating  this  phenomenon  we  at 

*  once  perceive  the  evidence  of  a  new  and  advanced  period  of 

*  civilisation.  No  great  national  crisis  awakens  the  Government 

*  to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  or  im{)els  the  people  to  some  act  of 
‘  revolution,  but  we  are  called  to  observe  the  silent  birth  of  the 
‘  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  1701,  and  the 

*  gradual  and  limited  growth  of  its  schools  through  the  succeed- 
‘  ing  century;  — the  creation  of  the  first  Sunday  school  in  Glou- 
‘  cester,  in  1782,  by  Robert  Raikes;  the  establishment  of  the 
‘  Sunday  School  Union  in  1786 ;  the  commencement  of  the 

*  laboors  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  in  1797-98  ;  the  origin  of  the 

*  Society  afterwards  called  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
‘  Society  in  1811 ;  the  birth  of  the  first  Infant  School  at  New 

*  Lanark  in  1815,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 

*  Infant  School  Society  in  1836.’ 

‘  It  is  also  important  to  observe,  that  the  development  of  Sunday 
schools  for  the  poor  proceeded  with  gigantic  strides,  before  the 
labours  of  Bell  and  Lancaster  gave  rise  to  the  two  great  societies  for 
the  establishment  of  day  schools.  The  idea  of  education  for  the  poor 
sprang  from  a  religious  impulse,  —  it  was  fostered  by  intense  religious 
zeal,  —  it  regarded  the  school  as  tlie  nursery  of  the  Church  and  con- 
gr^ation, — and  confided  its  management  to  the  chief  communicants, 
to  the  deacons,  elders,  and  class  teachers.  Thus  the  Sunday  school 
became  the  type  of  the  daily  school;  and  it  was  natural  that  ele¬ 
mentary  education  should,  even  in  day-schools  at  first,  comprise  only 
such  rudiments  of  instruction  as  enabled  the  scholar  to  read  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  How  great  was  the  impulse  of  the  Reformation, — and 
how  strong  became  that  flood  of  Christian  zeal  whose  fountain  first 
welled  up  in  the  heart  of  Robert  Raikes,  is  now  known  from  the  fact, 
that  in  1833,  the  first  rudiments  of  instruction  were  then  given  in  un¬ 
endowed  schools  to  390,734  children  ;  of  which  number  178,517  were 
taught  in  schools  supported  by  subscriptions  only,  and  212,217  in 
schools  supported  in  part  by  subscriptions  and  in  part  by  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  scholars.  Besides  which  number,  153,764  other  children 
were  taught  in  endowed  schcmls,  which  have  owed  their  origin  either 
to  the  impulse  of  the  Reformation,  or  to  the  more  recent  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  religious  zeal.  So  that,  in  1833,  544,498  scholars  were  re¬ 
ceiving  the  elements  of  education,  in  schools  which  had  been  founded 
by  the  influence  of  religion.’  (P.  34.) 

*  No  one,  therefore,  who  has  examined  the  history  of  English  Public 
Education  can  doubt  that  to  attempt  to  separate  it  from  religion  would 
be  to  offer  the  rudest  violence  not  only  to  the  traditions  (ff  the  country, 
but  to  its  institutions,  whether  they  ^  the  growth  of  centuries  or  the 
most  modern  offspring  of  the  popular  will’  (P.  31.) 

Precisely  in  this  fact  consists  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  in 
the  solution  of  which  he  has  laboured  so  long,  so  devotedly. 
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and  with  sd  lai^  a  measure  of  success.  He  thus  enuntiates 
it:  — 

‘  A  system  of  National  Education  is  necessarily  of  slow  growth. 
In  a  country  possessing  representative  institutions,  public  opinion 
must  first  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  and  utility  of  so  vast  a  crea¬ 
tion,  as  that  of  universally  accessible  and  efilcient  elementary  schools.* 
To  suppose  that,  in  the  attainment  of  this  conviction,  ail  difficolties 
are  surmounted,  would  be  a  proof  of  a  singular  want  of  political  ex¬ 
perience.  In  a  mixed  constitution,  protecting  all  in  the  enjoyment 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  the  most  difiicult  problem  which  can 
be  proposed  to  a  statesman  is  such  a  scheme,  involving  the  civil 
rights  and  religious  privileges  of  every  class,  yet  in  harmony  with 
political  justice,  and  being  a  full  expression  of  the  national  power.’ 
(P.54.) 

The  work  now  before  us  contains  the  masterly  exposition  of  so 
much  of  this  problem  as  has  been  solved, — and  of  what  remains 
to  be  done.  No  common  interest  attaches  to  it  as  the  labour  of. 
a  period  of  retirement  from  official  duties  rendered  necessary  by 
the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to  them  of  bb  health. 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  which  the  State  had  undertaken, 
when  it  intervened  in  the  education  of  the  people,  were  soon 
made  apparent.  When  Parliament,  in  1833,  on  the  motion  of 
Lord  .^thorp,  devoted  an  annual  grant  of  20,000/.  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  the  money,  so  long  as  it 
was  distributed  through  the  intervention  of  the  Nation^  and 
British  and  Foreign  School  Societies,  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
schools  almost  unconditionally,  was  accepted  with  alacrity.  But 
when,  in  1839,  Her  Majesty,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Lord 
John  Russell  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  signified  her  gracious  inten¬ 
tion  to  create  a  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  whose 
functions  and  the  principles  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed 
were  declared  in  Her  Majesty’s  letters  as  follows  —  then'was 
commenced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contests  recorded  in  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  country. 

‘  Much  may  be  effected  by  a  temperate  attention  to  the 
‘  claims  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  religious  freedom 
‘  sanctioned  by  the  law.  , 

‘  On  thb  subject  I  need  only  to  say  that  it  is  Her  Majesty’s 

*  wbh  that  the  youth  of  thb  kingdom  should  be  religioudy 

*  brought  up,  and  that  the  rights-  of  conscience  should  be  re- 

*  spected.  • 

*  It  b  some  consolation  to  Her  M^esty  to  perceive  that,  of 

*  late  years,  the  zeal  for  popular  education  has  increased,  .that 
'  the  Establbhed  Church  has  made  great  efforts  to  promote  the 
‘  building  of  schools,  and  that  the  National  and  British  and 
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*  Foreign  School  Socieries  have  actively  endeavoured  to  stimu- 

*  late  the  liberality  of  the  benevolent  and  enlightened  friends  of 

*  general  education. 

‘  Still  much  remains  to  be  done;  and  among  the  chief  defects 
‘  yet  subsisting  may  be  reckoned  the  insufficient  number  uf 
(  qualified  schoolmasters ;  the  imperfect  method  of  teaching 

*  which  prevails  in,  perhaps,  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  ; 

*  the  ab^nce  of  any  sufficient  inspection  of  the  schools,  and  ex- 

*  amination  of  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  ;  the  want  of 
‘  a  model  school,  which  might  serve  for  the  example  of  those 

*  societies  and  committees,  which  anxiously  seek  to  improve 

*  their  own  methods  of  teaching ;  and,  finally,  the  n^lect  of  this 

*  great  subject  among  the  enactments  of  our  voluminous  legis- 
‘  lation.’ 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  has  been  in  obedience  to  Her  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mands,  and  in  many  important  particulars  it  has  accomplished 
her  wishes.  Provision  has  been  made,  in  the  Apprenticed  Pupil 
Teachers,  for  the  annual  supply  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  can¬ 
didates  for  the  office  of  the  teacher.  Forty  tnuning  schools  have 
been  established  to  receive  them,  and  to  prepare  them  finally  for 
entering  on  that  office.  The  schools,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
in  number,  in  which  these  pupil  teachers  are  apprenticed,  are, 
many  of  them,  model  schools,  scattered  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
country.  To  raise  the  standard  of  instruction  among  existing 
teachers,  certificates  are  granted  to  them  on  examination,  and 
augmentations  of  salary  consequent  on  those  certificates  and  on 
a  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  their  duties.  And  a  staff 
of  inspectors  and  asristant  inspectors  protects  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  for  these  objects,  and  guides,  directs,  and 
encourages  local  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  with  that 
ability,  and  suecess,  to  which  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  bear  ample  testimony. 

The  illustrious  statesmen,  who  advised  Her  Majesty  in  the 
creation  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  after  the 
lapse  of  fourteen  years  are  agmn  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  they 
still  give  the  aid  of  their  wisdom  and  experience  and  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  their  great  names  to  the  cause  of  national  education,  and 
labour  together  to  complete  the  great  work  they  have  under¬ 
taken.  The  official  department  of  the  Committee  will  lose  none 
of  its  administrative  character  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl 
of  Granville,  and  no  unworthy  successor  in  the  place  of  Sir 
James  Kay  Shuttleworth. 

The  Committee  of  Council  had  a  prompt  experience  of  the 
difficulUes  which  were  to  beset  its  pa^ 
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Sir  James  Graham's  Factory  Clauses. 

A  government  normal  and  model  school  was  proposed  in 
1839  to  be  established,  to  which  students  of  different  religious 
communions  should  be  admitted,  and  in  which  what  was  termed 
general  religious  instruction*  should  be  given  by  the  master, 
and  epecial  instruction  reserved  for  the  clergy  and  ministers  of 
different  conununions,  who  were  to  immrt  it  at  hours  appro¬ 
priated  to  that  purpose.  The  plan  of  this  school,  which  was  to 
become  the  type  of  other  schools  to  be  founded  bv  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  at  once  and  very  resolutely  opposed,  and  it  was 
defeated.  Sir  James  speaks  somewhat  bitterly  of  this  defeat. 

‘  The  existence  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration  was  endan¬ 
gered  in  1839  by  the  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  on  the  rec(^nition  of  the  equality  of  their  civil  rights 
in  matters  of  religion.  The  Church  was  probably  less  alarmed  by  the 
recognition  of  this  civil  equality,  than  by  the  absence  from  that 
scheme  of  any  definition  of  the  limits  of  the  civil  power.  Such  defi¬ 
nition  was  then  impossible,  but  its  absence  aroused  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  terror.  Impelled  by  this  fear,  the  Church,  in  the  defence  of  her 
traditional  privileges,  assumed  the  responsibility  of  resisting,  by  the 
utmost  exercise  of  her  authority  and  influence  in  the  country,  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  the  first  great 
plan  ever  proposed,  by  any  government,  for  the  education  of  the 
humblest  classes  in  Great  Britain.  The  statesmen  who  sustained  this 
grave  discomfiture  were  not,  however,  discouraged.  They  failed 
indeed  to  establish  a  normal  school,  under  the  direction  of  the  civil 
power,  for  training  in  religion  and  secular  learning  the  teachers  of 
the  poor.’ 

‘  But  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  survived,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  great  public  policy  were  in  operation,  and  were  silently 
attracting  to  themselves,  like  centres  of  crystallisation,  a  mass  of  pre¬ 
cedent  and  authority,  which  was  destined  to  become  irresistible.’ 

The  measures  of  1839,  actively  supported  by  many  Dissenters, 
had  failed,  because  they  ignored  the  authority  of  the  Church  in 
education.  A  scheme  by  which  Sir  James  Graham  endeavoured, 
in  1 842,  to  organise  factory  schools  in  which  authority  should  be 

?;iven  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  toleration  to’ Dissent — 
ailed  in  the  opposite  sense.  The  Dissenters  overthrew  it,  and 
the  Church  looked  on  with  indifference.  Much  ground  was 
however  gained. 

By  their  Lordships’  Minutes,  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1839-40,  it  was  declared  that  the  right  of  inspection  would  be 
required  by  them  in  all  cases  in  which  they  should  make  gr'ints 
of  the  public  money  to  schools.  And  that  inspectors  should  be 


*  See  a  pamphlet  called  ‘  The  School  in  its  Relations  to  the  State,’ 
&c.  1850. 
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appointed  *  not  to  interfere  with  the  reli^oue  instruction,  or 
‘  discipline,  or  management,  of  the  school,  it  being  their  object 
*  to  collect  facts  and  information,  and  to  report  the  result  of  their 
'  inspection  to  the  Committee  of  CounciL 

The  institution  of  this  body  of  inspectors,  assented  to  after 
much  discussion,  and  under  various  conditions  and  restrictions, 
was  one  of  the  boldest  and  the  most  successful  of  the  measures 
of  the  Committee  of  CounciL  To  appreciate  it  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  regard  to  these  measures,  from  1839  to  1842, 
must  be  recalled — the  open  opposition  of  Dissenters,  the  sullen 
toleration  of  the  Church.  All  the  ground  which  was  won  be¬ 
tween  that  time  and  1846,  and  which  prepared  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner  for  the  minutes  of  that  year,  was  won  by  the  inspec¬ 
tors.  A  result  the  more  creditable  to  those  gentlemen,  as  they 
had  not  then  at  their  disposal  augmentations  of  salary  as  rewards 
for  good  teachers,  or  pupil  teacherships  for  good  children. 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  from  them  but  the  advice  which 
their  examinations  suggested,  and  their  encouragement.  Men 
in  whom  the  public  had  a  confidence,  had  been  induced  to 
seek  these  offices,  and  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Whamcliffe, 
on  whom  successively  the  appointments  devolved,  had  taken 
great  pains  in  the  selection.  That  was  a  wise  regulation  of  the 
Committee  which  limited  the  function  of  the  Inspectors  to  ex- 
.amination  and  inquiry,  and,  to  the  publicity  which  they  were 
to  give  to  the  results  of  that  examination  and  inquiry.  On  this 
head  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  gentleman  who  has  looked  at  it 
from  a  novel  and  a  very  instructive  point  of  view.  M.  Eugene 
Rendu,  formerly  private  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Education, 
and  of  Public  Worship  in  France,  and  Inspector  to  the  Academy 
of  Paris,  was  commissioned  in  1851  to  report  on  the  state  of 
elementary  instruction  in  London.  Comparing  the  influence  of 
inspectors  in  France — whose  function,  in  schools  not  maintained 
wholly  by  the  State  (4coles  libres)  it  apparently  is  to  detect  and 
to  punish  infractions  of  the  law,  but  who  cannot  intervene  in 
anything  w^ich  belongs  to  the  instruction  of  those  schools — 
with  that  of  inspection  in  England,  he  says:  — 

‘  L’inspection,  en  Angleterre,  s’abstient  de  toute  action,  avons 

*  nous  dit,  sur  la  discipline  et  la  direction  de  I’^le ;  et  pourtant 

*  son  influence  y  est  considerable ;  plus  considerable  sur  les  des- 

*  tinees  generales  de  I’enseignement,  je  ne  crains  pas  de  I’affir- 
<  mer,  qu’en  France  mSme,  oil,  cependant,  elle  a  dlrectement  la 
‘  main  sur  les  personnes.  J’explique  ce  phenomene  par  un  mot : 

*  les  jugements  port4s  par  T inspection,  en  Angleterre,  sont  publics. 

*  L’inspection  se  borne  constater,  si  comparer,  ^  discuter  des  re- 

*  sultats ;  cela  est  vrai ;  msus  pour  temoin  et  pour  juge  de  ses  ap- 
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*  preciations  elle  a  la  puissance  la  plus  redout6e,  Topinion.  Tons 

*  les  ans,  les  rapports  des  inspecteurs  de  Sa  Majeste,  adresses  an 
‘  Committee  of  Council,  sont  r^unis  pour  @trc  publics,  et,  par  ordre 

*  de  la  Reine,  present^  anx  deux  chambres  d’Angleterre. 

‘  Sur  les  19  inspecteurs,  13  appartiennent  au  clerg6.  Tons 

*  sont  des  hommes  pleins  de  science,  et  de  distinction  d’esprit,  en 
‘  etat  par  consequent  d’envisager  nnstruction  primaire  par  sea 

*  aspects  lee  plus  larges,  et  de  saisir  les  points  par  lesquels  elle 

*  entre  en  contact  avec  les  int^rets  sociaux  et  politiques  du  pays. 

*  II  suffit  de  jeter  les  yeux  sur  les  rapports  publies  cheque  annee 
‘  par  le  Committee  of  Council,  pour  se  convaincre  que  I’inspection 

*  de  I’instruction  primaire,  dans  le  Royaume  Uni,  est  confiee  k 

*  des  mains  capables  d’imprimer  a  un  grand  service  la  plus  iu- 
‘  telligente  direction.’  * 

Until  the  year  1846  the  policy  of  the'Committee  of  Council 
experienced  frequent  discomfitures,  and  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  administration  was  perilled  by  it,  gaining  ground  how¬ 
ever  through  the  popularity  of  the  inspection,  and  endued  in  its 
secretary  with  no  common  vitality,  it  raised  itself  from  every 
discomfiture  and  turned  every  defeat  to  advantage.  It  had,  in 
truth,  in  its  Secretary  no  ordinary  public  servant.  Dedicated 
to  the  work  he  had  undertaken  with  that  zeal  bordering  on  en¬ 
thusiasm —  by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  great  undertakings 
are  accomplished,  of  great  power,  and  the  ability  in  council  and 
in  action,  infinite  in  resources  and  unwearied  in  labours,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  o&ce  became  in  his  hands  one  of  constant 
activity  and  unceasing  educational  aggression ;  until,  by  the 
celebrated  Minutes  of  1846,  the  question  of  the  education  of  the 
people  of  England  was  at  length  placed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  question  or  doubt.  Considered  in  all  their  relations  and 
issues,  the  Minutes  of  1846,  which  provide  for  an  abundant 
supply  of  teaching,  may  be  considered  to  have  accomplished  the 
object  of  the  Committee.  They  have  sent  the  schoolmaster  on 
his  mission,  to  found  schools  everywhere  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  By  providing  for  the  creation’  of  good 
teachers  year  after  year,  they  have  assured  the  creation  of  schools, 
and  those  good  schools,  by  the  only  means  practicable  in  a 
country  like  ours — and  by  the  best  means. 

Although  cordially  and  thankfully  accepted  by  the  great 
majority  of  those  clei^men  who  were  labouring  for  the  welfare 
of  their  schools,  the  Minutes  were  received  with  great  jealousy 
and  some  opposition  by  the  leaders  of  the  High  Church  Party ; 

*  *  De  I’Etat  de  I’lnstruction  Primaire  k  Londres,’  par  M.  Eugene 
Rendu.  Paris :  Dupont,  46.  Rue  Grenelle  St.  Honore. 
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and  when,  in  1849,  the  Minutes  of  Council  were  followed  by 
the  celebrated  Management  Clauses,  the  fire  which  had  been 
smouldering  in  their  bosoms  burst  out  into  a  flame.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth’s  resume  of  the  extrav^ant 
doctrines  of  this  party.  For  the  authentication  of  it  we  must 
refer  to  the  ample  quotations  from  these  writings  and  speeches 
given  in  the  notes  to  pp.  7.  15.  of  his  work. 

‘  In  all  heterogeneous  parties  those  lead  who  have  a  definite  doc¬ 
trine  and  policy  to  give  earnestness  to  their  efforts.  In  their  wake 
follow  those  whose  views  are  more  vague ;  many  who  halt  between 
two  opinions  ;  and  generally  all  who>  though  incapable  of  creating  a 
new  combination,  have  a  large  capacity  for  antipathy,  fear,  or  suspi¬ 
cion.  When  all  these  elements  are  united,  and  credit  is  given  them 
for  the  scholarship,  earnestness,  and  piety  by  which  they  are  distin¬ 
guished,  it  is  almost  a  subject  of  surprise  that  this  party  has  failed  to 
make  itself  formidable,  either  in  Parliament  or  in  the  country.  On 
the  contrary,  its  exertions  have  often  rendered  unwitting  service  to 
the  Committee  of  Council,  by  shedding  a  sudden  light  on  evils  and 
dangers  which  their  Lordships’  policy  was  intended  to  avert.  They 
represented  the  interference  of  the  State  in  public  education  as  an 
intrusion  into  the  province  of  the  Church  —  the  attempt  to  establish 
co-operation  between  the  civil  and  spiritual  power,  as  a  struggle  be¬ 
tween  irreconcilable  systems.  They  required  the  subordination  of 
the  Government  to  the  Church,  so  that  it  might  help  the  Church  on 
its  own  terms.  They  desired  to  restore  to  the  Church  the  power 
which  even  in  civil  matters  she  possessed,  in  that  mediaeval  period 
when  learning  was  chiefly  confined  to  clerks.  They  even  denied  that 
the  civil  power  had  any  duty  in  public  education,  or  any  connexion 
with  it  whatever,  except  that  of  providing  the  means  and  reaping  the 
benefits.  They  asserted  the  divine  commission  of  the  Church  to 
teach,  and  contended  that  the  school  was  not  less  her  province  than 
the  altar  or  the  pulpit ;  declaring,  in  the  words  of  Archdeacon  Man¬ 
ning,  that  “  the  attempt  to  divide  between  the  religious  and  secular 
“  elements  is  destructive  of  the  religious  character  and  essential  unity 
“  of  education  and  of  schools.”  The  Master  was  to  be  the  catechist,  or, 
as  some  would  have  had  it,  the  deacon  of  the  clergyman,  or  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  and  dismissed  by  him,  and  in  any  case  to  be  licensed  by  the 
ordinary.  The  clergyman  ought  to  have  secured  to  him  such  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  school  as  none  could  dispute ;  or,  if  debate  arose,  he  should 
be  at  liberty  to  submit  the  question  to  his  spiritual  superior,  whose 
decision  should  be  finaL  “  The  parish  school  of  the  English  parish 
“  is  the  nursery  of  Catholic  truth  and  Apostolic  discipline.”  It 
«  was  a  vicious  principle  that  the  management  of  parochial  schools 

should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  however  that  com- 
“  mittee  might  be  constituted,  and  not  into  the  hands  of  the  parochial 
“  clergyman.”  Either  directly  or  indirectly  the  school  was  to  be 
subjected  to  a  purely  spiritual  power,  of  which  the  laity,  if  admitted 
to  a  nominal  participation,  were  to  be  the  submissive  instruments. 
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The  civil  power  bad  no  right,  not  merely  to  interfere  with,  but  even 
to  inspect  schools.  Its  province  was  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  duty 
of  promoting  by  money  grants  the  designs  of  the  ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority.  The  diocesan  boards  were,  by  means  of  inspectors  appointed 
by  themselves,  though  paid  by  the  State,  to  estimate  in  each  diocese 
what  was  annually  needed  for  building  or  repairing  schools,  for  their 
annual  support,  for  the  maintenance  of  training  schools,  for  the 
retiring  pensions  of  masters,  for  the  charges  of  the  diocesan  inspec¬ 
tion,  and  generally  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of  education. 
This  estimate  was  to  be  forwarded  through  the  Bishop  to  the  Privy 
Council,  who,  after  having  granted  the  money  thus  declared  to  be 
necessary,  were  to  report  what  had  been  done  to  Parliament.  But 
the  scheme  reserved  neither  to  the  Executive  Government  nor  to 
Parliament  any  power  to  reject  the  demand,  limiting  their  authority 
solely  to  the  adjustment  of  the  proportionate  claims  of  different  dio¬ 
ceses  and  different  religious  bodies.’ 

These  doctrines  contain  thejr  own  refutation.  Far  from 
serving  the  object  their  authors  had  in  view,  they  plainly  ad¬ 
vanced  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  not  only  by 
throwing  a  light  which  served  to  direct  their  Lordships’  atten¬ 
tion  to  hidden  dangers  in  their  path,  but  by  awakening  the 
antagonism  of  another  section  of  the  Church,  and  rallying  other 
religious  communities  in  the  country  under  their  Lordships’ 
banner. 

‘  Such  claims  excite  the  deepest  apprehension,  not  only  in  the  laity, 
but  among  a  very  large  body  of  the  clergy,  whose  genuine  Protest¬ 
antism  regards,  as  a  mediaeval  corruption,  any  attempt  to  exalt  the 
spiritual  order  in  matters  not  purely  clerical,  to  privileges  which  are 
denied  to  the  laity.  Within  the  Church  therefore,  a  large  and  in¬ 
creasing  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  have  been  led,  by  the  very  ex¬ 
ertions  of  the  Mediaeval  Party,  to  regard  with  greater  confidence  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  Parliament  does  not  sympathise 
with  that  part  of  the  clergy  of  a  Church  established  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  who  would  render  instruction  inaccessible  to  any  part  of 
the  people.  Those  Churchmen,  who  deluded  themselves  with  the 
notion  that  they  could  usurp  for  the  Church  the  authority  of  the 
Civil  Government  in  education,  forgot  that  the  stream  of  events  had, 
through  the  entire  progress  of  our  history,  flowed  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  party  in  which  these  pretensions  exist  is  less  formid¬ 
able  by  its  numbers,  than  by  the  leaguing,  the  self-devotion,  and  the 
ascetic  piety  of  certain  of  its  members,  among  whom  are  to  be  found 
those  who  have  done  much  both  to  improve  and  to  extend  education 
within  the  Church.  But  neither  their  zeal  nor  the  sincerity  of  their 
convictions  can  be  permitted  to  cloak  the  offence  of  those  who,  under 
a  claim  of  self-government,  would  usurp  the  authority  of  the  State, 
and  abuse  the  name  of  liberty  to  the  hurt  of  the  defenceless.’ 

Far  aloof,  however,  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  religious 
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polity  stands  a  party  which  finds  ground  for  antagonism 
to  the  State  in  the  independence  of  religious  action  and  the 
voluntary  principle,  not  less  violent  and  implacable,  and  yet 
more  uncharitable,  than  that  which  the  High  Church  Party  has 
taken  on  tradition  and  authority. 

This  party,  feeble  in  numbers  and  in  political  importance,  but 
strong  in  the  energy  and  ability  of  its  leader,  Mr.  Baines, 
flushed  with  its  victory  in  1842  over  the  educational  clauses  of 
Sir  James  Graham’s  Factory  Bill,  made  a  fierce  onslaught  on 
the  Minutes  of  1846. 

‘  The  object  of  this  section  of  the  Congregational  Dissenters  is,  to 
prevent  the  smallest  interference  of  Government  for  the  promotion  of 
public  education.  To  this  end,  they  endeavour  to  prove  the  suf- 
ticiency  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves, 
and  they  attribute  to  the  aid  of  the  State,  in  any  form,  a  tendency  to 
extinguish  voluntary  charity  —  to  benumb  the  intellect  —  to  under¬ 
mine  the  independence  of  the  managers  of  schools  —  to  dwarf  the 
energies  and  to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  if  not 
to  enslave  it  by  a  tyranny  worse  than  that  of  either  force  or  igno¬ 
rance  —  a  despotism  over  thought,  which  would  render  religion  and 
truth  themselves  a  state  machine.’ 

‘  Education  and  religion,  in  this  system,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Mediaeval  Party,  are  not  regarded  simply  as  inseparable,  but  rather  as 
synonymous.  To  apply  public  funds  from  all  classes  to  support 
schools  connected  with  different  religious  communions,  or,  as  is  im¬ 
puted,  to  endow  both  truth  and  error,  is,  therefore,  declared  to  be  not 
merely  impracticable  but  an  impiety,  “  preparing  the  way  for  the  pay- 
“  ment  and  pensioning  of  the  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and  thus 
“  bringing  reUgion  into  disrepute,  promoting  indifference  and  in* 
“  fidelity,  and  infiicting  a  lasting  injury  upon  the  consciences  of  all 
“  thoughtful  and  religious  men  calculate  to  lead  to  resistance  and  to 
“  strife,  until  a  principle  so  unjust,  impolitic,  and  unscriptural,  be 
“  utterly  abandoned.”  To  separate  religious  from  secular  instruction 
in  the  school,  is  declared  to  be  impossible.  Religion  must  pervade 
the  atmosphere  in  which  a  child  is  brought  up ;  and  to  teach  only 
what  is  common  to  all  Christian  sects,  leaving  what  is  peculiar  to  any 
to  separate  instruction,  would  lead  to  fatal  lutitudinarianism  and  in¬ 
difference.’ 

Seeing  how  remarkable  a  concurrence  there  is  in  the  opinions 
of  two  religious  parties,  whose  principles  in  relijpon  separate 
them  far  as  the  poles  asunder,  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  that 
there  may  be  a  source  of  this  antagonism  other  than  the  parties 
to  it  suspect, — a  ground  lower  than  their  common  Christianity. 

That  antagonism  bears  a  striking  testimony  to  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  of  Council  to 
improve  the  education  of  the  country.  It  is  based  on  a  common 
recognition  of  the  influence  which  the  State  is  exercising  to  that 
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end.  If  the  labours  of  the  Committee  of  Council  had  been 
fruitless,  —  if  its  efforts  to  assist  the  Church,  and  other  religious 
communities  in  the  training  of  efficient  teachers,  and  afterwards 
to  augment  their  salaries,  to  supplement  local  contributions  for 
the  building  of  school  rooms,  and  to  give  to  school  managers 
that  assistance  and  advice  which  can  only  be  supplied  by  inspec¬ 
tion,  had  been  unheeded, — if  private  benevolence  had  not  by 
these  means  been  stimulated,  or  local  and  voluntary  largely 
called  forth, — then  these  gentlemen  would  have  had  no  cause  to 
show,  no  grievance  to  ventilate. 

And,  after  all,  what  do  their  objections  amount  to,  but  the 
denial  to  the  public,  as  represented  by  the  State,  the  right  of 
doing  that  in  its  collective  capacity  which  every  member  of  it 
claims  the  right  to  do  individually?  The  State  is,  after  all, 
through  the  Committee  of  Council,  nothing  more  than  a  great 
subscriber  to  the  schools  which  it  assists.  Acting  in  this  matter 
as  a  trustee  of  the  money  contributed  in  different  proportions  by 
the  religious  communities  in  conunon,  it  subscribes  to  the  schools 
of  each  nearly  in  the  like  proportions,  and  annexes  no  other 
condition  to  its  subscription  to  each  school  than  any  other  large 
subscriber  might  with  propriety  require  as  the  condition  of  a 
subscription,  and  as  a  guarantee  that  it  should  not  be  misapplied. 

One  of  these  parties  would  interdict  the  State  from  subscrib¬ 
ing  at  all,  and  rejects  its  subscriptions ;  the  other  claims  them 
upon  its  own  terms,  and  without  those  conditions,  which,  as  a 
trustee  for  the  public  purse,  the  State  is  bound  to  require. 

Nothing  has  thrown  a  greater  light  on  the  necessity  for  such 
conditions  than  the  controversy  raised  on  the  question,  whether 
the  Catechism  is  to  be  taught  to  every  child  who  attends  the 
parish  school.  In  rural  districts,  practically,  there  can  but  be 
one  elementary  school  in  a  parish.  Neither  the  wealth  nor  the 
population  of  the  parish  will  support  two  schools.  A  child  not 
therefore  admitted  to  the  national  school  cannot  be  educated  at 
all,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  child  of  a  conscientious  Dissenter. 
For  that  reason — on  the  theory  of  the  theory  of  the  High 
Church  party — no  light  is  to  be  allowed  to  penetrate  the  cham¬ 
bers  of  its  understanding;  it  must  neither  learn  to  read,  nor 
write  nor  to  keep  accounts ;  it  can  become,  at  the  parish  school, 
the  subject  of  no  wholesome  admonition  or  godly  reproof.  This 
is  the  scourge  held  over  the  parent  of  such  a  child.  These  are 
the  fruits,  this  is  the  punishment,  of  his  Dissent.  Unless,  in¬ 
deed,  he  consent  to  wink  at  a  falsehood,  to  allow  his  child  to 
declare,  in  the  words  of  the  Catechism,  that  he  has  partaken  in 
the  sacrament  of  Baptism,  in  which  he  has  not  partaken,  or,  that 
he  holds  opinions  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  that  sacrament  which 
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his  parents  reprobate.  The  voluntary  system  has  placed  the 
key  of  knowledge  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  they,  in  their  turn,  have  entrusted  it  to  the  clergyman, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  he  claims  the  right  to  use  it :  *  abusing 
‘  the  nanie  of  liberty  to  the  hurt  of  the  defenceless.’  As  long  as 
the  friends  of  such  a  school  support  it  from  their  own  means,  they 
may  have  that  liberty  ;  but  when  they  demand  that  the  public 
purse  should  be  opened  to  them  for  that  purpose, — the  purse 
into  which  these  poor  Dissenters  whom  they  propose  to  shut  out 
of  the  school,  have  been  made,  by  the  indirect  if  not  by  the 
direct  taxation  of  the  country,  to  contribute  according  to  their 
means, — the  question  assumes  a  new  character  and  becomes 
one  of  political  gravity  and  importance.  It  has,  accordingly, 
been  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions  in  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  the  National  Society,  and  of  much  correspondence 
between  that  Committee  and  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education.  Their  decision,  come  to  after  an  anxious  considera¬ 
tion  of  it,  is  thus  stated  in  their  reply  to  a  remonstrance  of  the 
united  Committee  of  Privileges  and  Education  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  ; — 

‘  Their  Lordships  greatly  regret  that  the  children  of  Dissenters 
‘  are  cot  admissible  into  Church  of  England  schools  without 
‘  these  requirements,  and  they  would  rejoice  in  a  change  in  the 
‘  regulations  of  such  schools,  providing  for  their  admission. 

‘  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they  regard  with  respect  and  solici- 
‘  tude  the  scruples  which  religious  {)arents  among  the  poor  may 
‘  feel,  to  permit  their  children  to  learn  the  Catechism  of  the 
‘  Church  of  England,  they  have  felt  themselves  precluded  from 

*  insisting  upon  a  condition  which  might  at  once  exclude  Church 
‘  of  England  schools,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  them,  from  the 

*  advantages  to  be  derived  under  the  Minutes  of  Council.’ 

This  decision  bears  ample  testimony  to  their  Lordships’  for¬ 
bearance,  and,  let  us  add,  to  their  foresight  and  wisdom.  They 
have  a  faith  in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  England,  they 
have  turned  the  question  over  to  its  decision,  and  the  verdict, 
however  long  delayed,  is  certain.  This  opprobrium  of  the 
Church  cannot  but  be  done  away — this  blot  upon  the  Christian 
benevolence  of  the  country,  wiped  out. 

‘  A  large  part  of  the  laity  observe,  with  a  feeling  stronger  than 
regret,  that  “  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  children  of  Non- 
“  conformists  in  our  national  schools  are  taught,  religion  generally  by 
“  considering  them  to  be  what  they  are  not,  i.e.  baptized  according  to 
“  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  teaching 
“  them  that  which  is  not  applicable  to  their  case.”  Is  the  rite  of  holy 
baptism  then  a  Action,  a  symbol,  or  a  sacrament  ?  Is  the  ministration 
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of  sacred  things  sanctified  to  an  untrue  profession  ?  Or  are  the 
ignorant  parents  responsible  for  the  part  their  children  play  in  it  ? 

Or  rather  does  not  the  responsibility  encumber  those  who  palter  with 
holy  mysteries,  by  teaching  them  on  a  false  assumption. 

‘  Many  conscientious  Churchmen  perceive,  that  this  indifference  to 
civil  rights  endangers  the  whole  structure  of  Church  schools.  The 
claims  put  forth  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  secular  education, 
managed  by  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  and  supported  solely 
by  school  rates,  are  promoted  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  which 
would  be  suffered  by  the  minority,  if  the  schools  of  religious  com¬ 
munions  were  either  only  open  to  children  belonging  by  baptism  to 
each,  or  accessible  on  conditions  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science.  Moreover,  in  all  populous  parishes  there  are  many,  and  in 
not  a  few  a  majority,  who,  while  they  would  accept  a  system  of 
secular  education  only  as  a  last  resort,  have  so  invincible  a  repugnance, 
both  to  any  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  the  management,  or  to  any 
violation  of  religious  liberty,  that  they  withhold  their  support  from 
schools  whose  constitutions  incorporate  these  errors.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  the  Church  has  to  appeal  either  to  the  public  or  to  Parliament 
for  a  large  augmentation  of  its  resources  to  found  and  maintain 
schools,  either  it  must  recognise  the  right  of  the  parents  to  withdraw 
their  children  from  any  matter  of  instruction  to  which  they  may  on 
religious  grounds  object,  or  it  will  find  in  its  path  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  any  large  measures  of  success.’ 

The  advocates  of  these  extreme  views  are,  however,  a  mino¬ 
rity.  The  great  majority  interested  in  the  educational  question 
are  of  that  class  of  men  of  which  England  may  justly  be  proud, 
and  to  whom  the  history  of  civilisation  offers  no  parallel ;  men, 
by  whose  expansive  benevolence  those  great  societies  have  been 
founded,  whose  labours  in  the  cause  of  humanity  have  no  limit¬ 
ation  of  country  or  creed,  whose  sympathies  are  closed  against  no 
appeal  of  ignorance  or  of  sin,  of  sorrow  or  of  suffering.  It  is  by 
these  men  labouring  each  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  call  him — profiting  each  by  the  talents  with 
which  his  Master  hath  entrusted  him  —  that  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  has  been  covered  with  schools,  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  may  be  religiously  and  virtuously  brought 
up. 

‘  There  is  a  race  of  clergymen  in  our  rural  parishes,  who  have 
learned  well  from  the  Man  of  i^rrows  their  vrork  among  the  peasantry. 
They  see  the  unrepining  patience  of  the  poor, — they  witness  and  re¬ 
lieve  the  straits  of  their  poverty, — they  visit  them  in  sickness, — they 
watch  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  the  dark  mind  to  open  its  eye  on  the 
light  of  the  spiritual  world,  —  they  unclasp  the  Sacred  Book  which 
ignorance  has  sealed,  so  that  it  cannot  even  be  read.  From  the  lips 
of  the  scholar  are  heard  the  Words  of  Life.  He  re-enters  the  parish 
school  with  an  often  repeated  vow,  that  the  children  shall  not  inherit 
the  ignorance  of  their  forefathers.’ 
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These  men  are  for  the  most  part  too  much  occupied  in  their 
work  of  Christian  benevolence,  and  too  intent  on  pro6ting  for 
that  end  by  the  aid  which  the  State  has  placed  at  their  disposal, 
to  give  heed  to  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  against 
accepting  it 

Such  men  are  to  be  found  in  every  section  of  the  Church,  and 
in  every  Dissenting  community. 

One  large  body  of  the  clergy  and  laity  has  recorded  its  protest 
against  the  recent  pretensions  of  the  extreme  party  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society,  and  its  adhesion  to  the  measures  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  a  memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
President  of  the  Society,  signed  by  1,509  clergymen,  and  1,336 
lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  a  practical  effect 
has  been  given  to  the  views  of  this  great  and  influential  section 
of  the  Church  by  the  foundation  of  the  great  and  prosperous 
tnuning  schools  at  Highbury  and  Cheltenham.  The  numerous 
supporters  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill  declare 
the  collective  adhesion  of  another  large  section  of  the  Church, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  Minutes  of  Council  have  been 
brought  into  operation,  and  the  building  grants  made  annually 
to  from  202  to  278  new  schools,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
concurrence  of. the  clergy,  and  the  promoters  of  Church  schools 
in  the  principles  on  which  these  Minutes  are  founded. 

Their  cordial  acceptance  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  is  the  official  adhesion  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Dissenters;  and  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  and  influential  of  that  section  of  them  —  the  Congrega- 
tionalists — who,  as  a  body,  represent  the  extreme  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple,  have  been  recorded  against  that  principle.  Of  this  num¬ 
ber  are  those  able  controversialists.  Dr.  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Bin- 
ney.  Dr.  Vaughan  contends,  with  truth,  **‘that  Government 

*  “  MAT  he  a  moral  teacher  to  the  extent  that  it  MUST  be  a  moral 

*  “  administrator.”  In  accordance  with  the  above  reasoning,  we 

*  do  not  scruple  to  say,  that  it  may  be  the  duty  of  Government 

*  to  become  even  a  teacher  of  religion,  uithin  certain  limits. 

*  What  the  civil  Government  is  in  itself,  it  may  become  as  a 
‘  teacher —  in  other  words,  that  all  the  morality,  and  all  the 
‘  elementary  religious  truth,  that  are  essential  to  its  nature,  may 

*  be  taught  by  it.  It  is  in  its  proper  vocation,  when  it  says  to 
‘  society, — This  work  you  must  do,  or  we  must  come  in  and 
‘  see  to  the  doing  of  it.’ 

This  is  the  argument  urged  in  a  former  Number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  —  ‘If  the  Church  were  charged  with  the 
‘  repression  of  crime  in  the  case  of  all  that  portion  of  the  la- 
‘  bouring  population  which  is  continually  replenished  from  the 
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‘  million  of  children  in  Church  schools, — if  it  undertook  to  pro- 
‘  vide  for  their  destitution,  to  put  down  the  political  combi- 
‘  nations  and  agrarian  outn^s  in  which  they  might  take  a  part, 

‘  and  to  maintain  prisons  and  penal  settlements  for  them,  then 

*  it  might  with  some  show  of  justice  claim  to  itself  an  absolute 
‘  control  over  the  antecedents  of  their  crime  and  pauperism, 

*  and  the  entire  disposal  of  them  during  that  period  of  life  when 
‘  the  seeds  of  these  are  sown.  Under  these  circumstances  there 

*  might  have  been  some  colour  for  the  claim  of  the  Church,  to 

*  give  what  education  it  chose  to  the  children  in  its  schools,  or 

*  none  at  all.  But  inasmuch  as  the  children,  besides  being  the 
‘  children  of  the  Church,  are  the  children  also  of  the  State;  and 

*  since  their  irreligion,  their  moral  degradation,  and  ignorance, 

*  fill  our  prisons  and  workhouses,  and  strike  at  the  roots  of  the 
‘  public  prosperity  and  national  safety,  the  State,  too,  has 
‘  surely  its  rights  with  regard  to  their  education,  and  also  its 
‘  responsibilities.’  * 

Apart  from  that  band  of  devoted  men,  who  have  created  and 
who  support  the  elementary  education  of  the  country,  and  who, 
whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the  Dissenting  communions,  have 
sought  to  found  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  —  far  aloof  stands 
the  Secular  Education  Party,  represented  by  the  National  Public 
School  Association. 

The  pretensions  of  this  party,  which  propose  to  establish  in 
every  parish,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  schools  to  be  supported  by 
rates,  in  which  ‘nothing  shall  be  taught  which  favours  the 
‘  peculiar  tenets  of  any  sect  of  Christians ;  and  no  minister  of 

*  religion  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  salaried  office  in  con- 

*  nexion  with  the  schools ;  ’  are  thus  effectually  disposed  of :  — 

‘  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive,  that  any  man  of  parliamentary 
experience  could  gravely  propose,  that  local  municipal  boards  should 
he  invested  with  power  to  establish  rate-supported  schools  in  every 
parish,  with  whatever  constitution,  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of 
the  schools  of  religious  communions, — much  less,  that  the  constitution 
of  the  new  schools  should  exclude  idl  distinctive  religious  instruction. 
We  should  rather  be  amused,  than  alarmed,  if  any  public  man  should 
offer,  as  a  boon  to  the  religious  bodies  (in  whose  instinctive  re¬ 
ligious  feeling  the  existing  schools  originated),  to  purchase  or  hire 
their  school  buildings,  in  order  to  appropriate  them  to  a  purely  secular 
use.  Happily,  there  is  no  majority  in  this  country  strong  enough  to 
perpetrate  so  gross  an  outrage.  The  religious  communions  regard 
with  unruffled  complacency,  schemes  which  threaten  to  trifle  with  the 
greatest  power  existing  in  this  country — that  with  which  the  national 
faith  adheres  to  the  institutions,  which  its  zeal  has  founded  for  the 
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diffusion  of  religious  truth . The  success  of  such  a  scheme 

could  only  have  been  brought  about,  by  the  intolerance  of  a  body  like 
that  of  the  Mediaeval  Party  in  the  Church,  ready  to  deny  at  once  the 
civil  rights  of  the  ratepayer ;  the  religious  freedom  of  the  parent  and 
the  child  ;  the  province  of  the  State  in  the  education  of  the  people ; 
and  to  arrogate  to  the  spiritual  order  a  supreme  authority,  both  over 
the  conscience,  and  over  all  civil  powers  and  resources.  From  so 
ghostly  a  tyranny,  the  awakened  intelligence  of  this  country  would 
have  revolted,  even  if  it  had  no  other  alternative  than  the  despotism 
of  the  majority. 

‘  The  untenable  position  first  occupied  by  the  National  Association 
"has,  however,  been  abandoned.  Their  labours  have  promoted  the 
discussion  of  the  mode  in  which  school  rates  can  be  levied  and  applied 
most  equitably,  and  in  the  spirit  of  our  representative  institutions. 
They  have  successfully  vindicated  the  right  of  the  ratepayer  to  the 
control  of  these  funds.’ 

These  rival  and  antagonistic  opinions,  and  the  parties  which 
represent  them,  are  the  rocks,  amongst  which  State  education 
has  had  to  steer  its  way,  and  amongst  which  it  has  yet  a  good 
way  further  to  be  piloted  before  it  reaches  the  haven. . 

What  has  been  effected  may  shortly  be  stated  as  follows :  — 
In  1833,  when  Parliament  first  intervened  in  education,  there 
were,  by  Lord  Kerry’s  returns,  544,498  scholars  receiving  in¬ 
struction  in  the  daily  schools  of  all  the  different  religious  com¬ 
munities.  In  1846,  there  were,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 
National  Society,  955,865  scholars  in  Church  schools  only;  and 
by  a  probable  computation  there  are  200,000  children  in  schools 
connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 

In  1850  there  were  38,623  scholars  in  the  Wesleyan  dally 
schools. 

In  schools  connected  with  the  Congregational  Board  there 
are  at  present  6,839  scholars;  in  Boman  Catholic  poor  schools 
34,750;  and  in  Bagged  schools,  20,000;  making  a  total  of 
1,281,077;  —  in  which  aggregate  it  will  be  observed  that  by  far 
the  largest  item,  being  the  955,865  scholars  in  National  schools, 
has  reference  to  the  year  1846,  and  that  it  is  in  these  schools 
the  rate  of  increase  is  the  most  rapid.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too 
much  to  assume  that  a  million  and  a  half  of-  scholars  are  now 
attending  dmly  schools  in  England,  and  that  the  number  has 
increased  threefold  since,  twenty  years  ago,  education  was  first 
the  object  of  a  parliamentary  grant. 

So  much  for  the  quantity.  Then  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  received,  let  it  be  recollected  that,  in  1833,  and  for 
the  next  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  the  method  of  instruction 
was  that  known  as  the  monitorial  system,  W'hich  had  transferred 
the  principal  task  in  educating  the  poor  of  this  country  to  chil- 
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dren  called  ‘  monitors,’  whose  average  age  was  ascertun*^  to  be 
less  than  eleven  years.  This  system,  as  originally  propounded 
by  Dr.  Bell,  never  contemplated  the  action  of  an  intelligent  or 
well-instructed  master  in  the  teaching  of  a  school,  otherwise 
than  vicariously  and  through  his  monitors. 

*  From  his  place  (chair  or  desk),’  says  Dr.  Bell,  describing 
the  functions  of  the  master,  *  he  overlooks  the  whole  school,  and 

‘  gives  life  and  motion  to  every  member  of  it . He 

‘  is  occasionally  to  hear  and  instruct  the  classes,  or  rather,  over- 
*  look  and  direct  the  teachers  and  assistants  while  they  do  so. 

.  .  .  .  The  advantage  is,  that  not  being  perpetually  occu- 

‘  pied,  as  at  most  schools,  in  hearing  or  instructing  one  or  other 
‘  of  the  classes,  which  necessarily  withdraws  his  attention  for  a 
‘  time  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  he  has  leisure  to  see  that  all 
‘  are  employed  as  they  ought  to  be.’  * 

•  A  system  like  this  provided  no  place  in  the  school  for  an 
educated  and  enlightened  teacher,  but  only  for  a  drill-master. 
It  intended  no  contact  of  his  mind  with  the  minds  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  school,  and  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  developing 
that  of  which  the  growth  had  been  kept  back,  strengthening 
that  which  was  weak,  or  supplying  that  which  was  deficient. 
He  could  not  study  the  child’s  character,  and  observe  where  it 
was  feeble  and  where  faulty,  or  reprove,  correct,  strengthen,  and 
establish  it.  Such  functions  were  never  thought  of.  The  qua¬ 
lities  chiefly  prized  in  the  National  schoolmaster  were  those  of  a 
strict  disciplinarian. 

That  school  was  fortunate,  however,  which  found  a  man  who 
had  energy  enough  of  character  to  maintmn  its  discipline.  The 
deplorable  poverty  of  the  majority  was  such,  that  their  pro¬ 
moters  were  obliged  to  accept  the  services  of  such  persons  as 
offered  themselves  on  the  spot,  and  whose  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions,  next  to  the  indispensable  one  of  high  personal  character, 
was  often  their  disqudification  for  any  other  pursuit  in  life. 
Under  the  auspices  of  such  teachers,  the  schools  dragged  on  a 
spiritless,  if  not  a  lifeless,  existence ;  the  tangible  representatives 
of  that  instruction  in  religious  knowledge  and  in  useful  secular 
learning  which  they  did  not  communicate ;  fostering  the 
prejudices  unfavourable  to  education  which  had  gained  ground 
among  the  poor ;  obstacles  to  the  cause  they  were  established  to 
promote  rather  than  the  means  of  its  advancement.  This  system 
has  been  completely  discredited.  A'  new  race  of  schoolmasters 
is  abroad. 

.  When,  in  1839,  the  Committee  of  Council  were  baffled  in 
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their  plan  for  founding  a  Government  normal  and  model  school. 
Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  £.  Carleton  Tufnell  esta¬ 
blished  one  at  Battersea ;  and  Sir  James,  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  its  success,  went  to  reside  in  it,  adding  to  his  duties 
as  the  secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Council  the  cares,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  the  discomforts  of  a  position  in  which,  surrounded 
by  youths  some  of  them  but  recently  the  inmates  of  workhouses, 
he  sought  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  improved  system  of  popu¬ 
lar  instruction.  The  Battersea  Training  School  has  been  the 
fruitful  parent  of  thirty-nine  others.  The  office  of  the  teacher 
has  risen  in  the  public  estimation,  and  men  now  enter  upon  it 
who  claim  to  rank,  not  only  as  instructors,  but  as  educators. 

Thirty-one  of  the  training  schools  were  visited  and  re¬ 
ported  upon  by  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  last  year  (1852). 
These  contained,  at  the  time  of  inspection,  1,087  students. 
Several  of  them  have  been  erected  with  a  special  reference  to 
that  influx  of  candidates  for  admission  to  such  institutions 
which  the  pupil  teachers  apprenticed  under  the  Minutes  of 
1846  will  create,  which  demand  commenced  at  Chiistmas,  1852. 
They  afford  accommodation  collectively  for  1,785  students; 
but  in  1854,  as  various  new  schools  are  in  progress  of  erection, 
they  will  be  able  to  receive  1,961.  It  has  been  hitherto  found 
extremely  difficult  to  fill  them  with  qualified  students.  By 
their  poverty  they  are  compelled  to  require  a  fee,  generally  of 
25L  and  in  some  cases  of  SOU  a-year.  But  the  office  of  the 
elementary  schoolmaster  does  not  offer  to  a  young  man  in  a 
social  position  which  places  his  time  and  an  annual  fee  of  25/. 
at  his  disposal,  sufficient  temptations,  either  by  its  remuneration 
or  by  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held.  If,  indeed,  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  a  warehouseman,  a  small  manufacturer,  or  a  farmer  well 
to  do  in  the  world,  has  a  child  who,  by  reason  of  feebleness 
of  character  or  infirmity  of  body,  is  considered  unequal  to  any 
more  enterprising  career  in  life,'  the  training  school  and  the 
occupation  of  the  teacher  is  sometimes  sought  as  an  asylum 
for  him;  and  no  small  proportion  of  tlie  students  whose  fees 
are  paid  from  their  own  resources  are  of  this  class.  There  are 
however,  others,  and  these  are  the  majority,  who,  having  been 
teachers  in  Sunday  schools,  and  having  shown,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  clei^yman  or  of  some  other  benevolent  person,  an  adaptation 
to  the  office  of  the  schoolmaster,  have  been  assisted  by  them  in 
providing  the  requisite  fee,  and,  what  is  scarcely  less  important 
to  them,  have  the  sanction,  the  guidance,  recommendation,  and 
advice  of  their  patrons.  This  class  includes  clerks,  printers, 
shopmen,  skilled  mechanics,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
assistants  in  schools. 


*  ‘Report  on  Training  Schools,’  1850-51,  p.  38. 

‘  The  following  are  quotations  from  the  “  Exercises,”  now  before 
‘  me,’  says  the  Inspector,  ‘  of  seven  out  of  ten  candidates  for  admission 
*  to  one  of  the  training-schools,  at  an  examination  held  for  that  pur- 
‘  pose  at  midsummer,  1849: — 

‘  No.  1.  “  The  rich  man  owing  a  greate  dale  of  Property  and  Lazarus 
was  poor  who  was  useuallg  came  to  his  door  beging.” 

‘  No.  2.  “  The  best  method  a  schoolmaster  can  adopt  is  to  let  the 
children  know  thire  state  by  nattire  and  thy  must  be  by 
Gacer 

‘  No.  3.  “  The  four  first  Commandments  where  on  the  first  Table 
and  the  six  remainings  on  the  second.” 

“  Adam  eat  of  the  forbiden  fruit.” 

“  William  III.,  son  of  Rollo  Prince  of  Denmark.*^ 
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schools  the  Government  oflFers  the  Queen’s  scholarships.  These 
are  limited  in  number  to  one-fourth  the  number  of  students 
resident  in  each  training  school, — a  limitation  which  was  not, 
we  believe,  in  the  first  instance  contemplated,  and  which  should, 
we  think,  be  relaxed.  The  certificate  being  accorded  to  the 
teacher,  on  examination  after  his  course  in  the  training  school  is 
completed,  he  enters  upon  his  profession  with  advantages  of  a 
special  education  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
other  professions,  and  with  this  additional  advantage,  —  that  his 
office  being  exercised  specially  amongst  the  poor,  and  his  stipend 
dependent  on  public  benevolence,  the  State  contributes  from  the 
public  fund  an  annual  augmentation  of  it  so  long  as  it  is  certi¬ 
fied  that  the  duties  of  the  teacher  are  faithfully  and  efficiently 
performed. 

The  schools,  built  by  the  aid  of  Government  grants,  on  good 
models,  taught  by  certificated  teachers,  in  which  pupil  teachers 
are  apprenticed,  and  which  are  inspected  and  reported  upon  by 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Schools,  have,  many  of  them,  b^ 
come  model  schools. 

To  increase  the  number  of  existing  schools,  so  as  to  provide 
in  quantity  for  the  education  of  the  country,  and  to  raise  all  of 
them  to  the  level  of  these  model  schools,  so  as  to  provide  for  it 
in  quality,  would  be  to  effect  all  that  may  be  effected  by  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  National  education;  and  it  is  the  object  of  the  three 
last  chapters  of  the  work  before  us  to  show  how  this  may  be 
effected. 

The  present  number  of  elementary  schools  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  number  of  children  attending  them,  and  the  cost  of 
supporting  them,  are  stated  in  the  following  table :  — 

[See  Table  in  next  page.] 

The  population  of  England  and  Wales  was,  by  the  last 
census  (1851),  nearly  18,000,000*,  and  four-seventeenths  of 
this  number,  or  4,500,000,  are  probably  of  an  age  to  go  to 
school,  from  3  to  13  or  5  to  15.t  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth 
bases  his  calculations  on  the  hypothesis  that  half  the  children 
ought  to  be  in  our  elementary  schools  who  are  thus  of  an  age  to 
go  to  school.  This  appears  to  us  the  lowest  hypothesis  which 
is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  a  national  system  of  education.]; 

*  17,922,768. 

I  This  was  the  proportion  between  those  ages  according  to  the 
«  census  of  1841,  it  gives  4,217,122  between  those  ages  in  1851. 

]  In  Pennsylvania  one-fifth  of  the  population  had,  in  1840,  the 
advantage  of  instruction  in  the  common  school.  In  Massachusetts 
the  proportion  was,  in  1844,  one  in  six-and-a-half.  (^Minutes, 
1847-48,  voL  ii.  p.  571.) 


Tabular  View  of  the  Schools  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other  Religious  Communions  in  England  and  Wales,  founded  on 
data  referred  to  in  Sir  J.  Shuttleworth’s  work,  and  comprising  an  Elstimate  of  the  probable^  Sources  of  their  present  Income  in 
.  cases  in  which  such  facts  have  not  been  otherwise  obtained. 
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Two-and-one>eighth  millions  of  children  ought,  on  this  sup¬ 
position,  to  be  in  elementary  schools  in  Engird  and  Wales. 
The  number  actually  attending  them  is  about  one-and-a-quarter 
millions,  leaving  nearly  a  million  (seven-eighths  of  a  million) 
unprovided  for.  There  are,  in  connexion  with  the  different  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,  20,000  elementary  schools,  giving  an 
average  attendance  of  64  children  in  each  school.  If  the 
average  attendance  could  be  raised  to  90,  half-a-million  more 
children  would  be  taught  in  these  20,000  schools;  leaving 
another  half-million  for  whom  schools  are  yet  to  be  provided.* 
For  the  education  of  this  half-million  of  children  5,555  new 
schools  must  be  built,  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  two  millions  and 
a  quarter, — to  contain  on  an  average  90  each, — and  5,555  new 
teachers  must  be  provided.  With  reference  to  this  estimate  of 
the  required  increase  in  the  number  of  schools,  we  have  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  average  number,  which  Sir  J.  Shuttleworth  has 
assumed,  of  90  children  in  each  school,  appears  to  us  higher 
than  is  to  be  expected  under  any  circumstances.  The  1,713 
schools  inspected  in  1851,  which  he  assumes  (p.  117.)  to  have 
had  an  average  attendance  of  112  each,  were  in  reality  1,713 
sets  of  schools  (see  Minutes,  1851-52,  p.  143.)  each  in  some  in¬ 
stances  compost  of  three  schools  under^  one  management,  and 
in  others  of  two.  They  comprised  2,388  individual  schools,  of 
which 

858  were  boys’  schools 

682  „  girls’  „ 

667  „  mixed  boys  and  girls 

181  „  infants 

Total  -  2388 


*  This  computation  is  supported  by  another  independent  one.  It 
appears  by  the  National  Swiety’s  returns  for  18^-47,  that  ‘  the 
‘  number  of  parishes  and  ecclesiastical  districts  which  possess  no 

*  Church  school  whatever  'is  1,172,  leaving  a  population,  in  the  aggre- 
‘  gate,  of  776,663,  while  2,144  possess  a  Sunday  school  only,  or  a  dame’s 

*  school  only,  or  both,  having  a  population,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
‘  1,566,367.’  Thus  2,343,000  people  live  in  parishes  where  there 
is  no  Church  daily  school.  One-eighth  of  this  number,  or  nearly 
300,000,  represents  the  number  of  children  who,  on  our  hypothesis, 
ought  to  be  at  school,  in  parishes  without  schools.  If  we  suppose 
200,000  children  to  be  the  proportion  who  ought  to  be  attending 
school,  but  are  not,  in  the  parishes  which  have  schools,  after  the 
average  attendance  is  raised  to  90,  we  shall  obtain  a  half  million  by 
this  computation.  The  schools  of  Dissenting  communions  are  omitted 
from  it.  Their  number  would  obviously  not  affect  the  result. 
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and  their  total  average  attendance  being  stated  at  192,519, 
gives  80  for  each  school.*  As  these  schools  are,  for  the  most 
part,  situated  in  populous  districts,  and  conducted  under  favour- 
able  circumstances,  an  average  attendance  which  is  to  include 
all  the  small  rural  parishes,  must  of  course  be  fixed  lower ;  and 
70  instead  of  90  would  be  the  more  reasonable  assumption.  The 
number  of  new  schools  to  be  created  would  thus  be  increased  to 
7,143. 

In  this  computation,  the  fact  that  strikes  us  chiefly  is  the 
great  extent  to  which,  as  it  regards  quantity,  the  education  of  the 
country  is  already  provided  for.  Our  existing  schools  have  only 
to  be  increased  in  niunber  by  one-third  to  be  as  many  as  we 
need.  To  this  extent  has  private  benevolence,  and  chiefly  that 
of  Churchmen,  mded  by  the  Government,  and  stimulated  by  the 
Committee  of  Council,  provided  schools  for  the  education  of  the 
people. 

We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  what  belongs  to  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  in  those  schools. 

They  must  be  taught  by  competent  teachers,  aided,  where 
the  numbers  require  it,  by  assistant  masters  and  apprenticed 
pupil  teachers. 

The  number  of  principal  teachers  is  of  course  fixed  by  the 
number  of  schools.  The  number  of  apprenticed  pupil  teachers 
is  dependent  upon  the  annual  number  of  vacant  teacherships  and 
assistant  teacherships  which  they  will  have  to  fill  as  they  com¬ 
plete  their  apprenticeships. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  need  to  place  a  check  on  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  create  pupil  teachers,  the  number  of  schools  seeking 
them  being  comparatively  small ;  but  to  apprentice  them  in 
such  numbers  as  to  supply  the  place  of  monitors  in  all  national  . 
schools,  or  to  provide,  by  means  of  them,  all  that  is  required  to 
supplement  the  labours  of  the  principal  teachers  in  schools, 
would  obviously  be  impossible.  It  is  with  this  view  that  the 
formation  of  a  large  class  of  assistant  teachers  has  been  de¬ 
termined  upon,  receiving  augmentation  of  salary  from  the  State 
of  20/.  each,  —  one  assistant  teacher  being  allowed  where  two 
pupil  teachers  would  have  been  appointed. 

Sir  James  proposes  that  the  pupil  teachers  should  enter  on 
the  office  of  the  teacher  (not  necessarily  the  assistant  but  rather 
the  probationary  teacher)  immediately  on  the  completion  of 

*  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  a  similar  error  is  to  be  found  in 
the  National  Society’s  enumeration  of  17,015  schools,  with  955,865, 
giving  an  average  of  56  each.  These  ought  to  be  sets  of  schools, 
the  number  of  single  schools  being  greater,  and  the  average  attendance 
less. 
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their  apprenticeships,  if  they  think  fit,  and  that  by  three  years’ 
efficient  service  in  that  office  they  should  earn  for  themselves 
Queen’s  Scholarships  in  the  Training  Schools. 

*  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  number  of  teachers  of  these  three 
classes,  which  he  conceives  ought  to  exist  in  schools  having  average 
attendances  of  progressively  greater  numbers. 


I  No.  of  ScboUrs. 

Master. 

Assistant 

Masters. 

Pupil  i 

Teachers.  1 

1 

Any  number  between  30  and  60 

1 

0 

1 

About  80  -  -  - 

1 

0 

2 

100  - 

1 

1 

1 

140  to  160  - 

1 

1 

3  ; 

or  - 

1 

2 

1 

180  - 

1 

2 

3 

200  to  220  - 

1 

2 

4  or  5 

1  240  - 

1 

3 

^  , 

This  Table  is  constructed  on  the  principle  that  the  master  or 
assistant  master  should  not  have  more  than  forty  scholars  under  his 
charge,  and  the  pupil  teacher  not  more  than  twenty;  but  that  a 
master,  with  a  pupil  teacher,  may  take  charge  of  sixty  scholars.’ 

The  cost  of  increasing  the  quantity  of  education,  and  im¬ 
proving  its  quality  as  proposed,  would  be  incurred ; — 

1.  In  the  erection  of  new  and  more  convenient  school  build¬ 
ings  for  many  existing  schools. 

2.  In  erecting  school  houses  for  new  schools  for  half  a  million 
of  children. 

3.  In  the  annual  expense  of  educating  half  as  many  more 
scholars  in  the  existing  schools. 

4.  In  the  annual  expense  of  educating  half  a  million  children 
in  new  schools. 

5.  In  the  augmentation  of  salary  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
certificated  teachers  to  teach  all  elementary  schools. 

6.  In  the  augmentation  of  salary  of  such  a  number  of  assistant 
teachers,  as  together  with  the  pupil  teachers,  are  required  to 
supplement  the  labours  of  the  principal  teachers  in  schools. 

7.  In  the  stipends  of  an  adeciuate  number  of  pupil  teachers. 

8.  In  grants  to  Normal  Schools. 

9.  In  dlowances  for  books  and  school  apparatus  on  the  terms 
stated  in  the  official  schedule. 

10.  In  the  cost  of  inspection. 

11.  In  the  cost  of  administration. 

The  following  is  the  estimate  given  in  the  work  before  us  of 
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the  aggregate  expenditure  which  must  be  made  under  all  these 
different  heads  to  bring  the  existing  20,000  to  the  proposed 
state  of  efficiency ;  supposing  them  then  to  educate  at  1,836,562 
scholars. 

*  On  the  buildings  of  the  existing  17,015  Church  of 

England  schools  ....  £2,185,800 

Cui(;rent  Annual  Expenditure. 

In  Church  of  England  schools  by  reason  of  increased 

number  of  scholars  -  -  -  -  £434,676 

In  the  schools  of  religious  communions  by  reason  of 

ditto .  241,900 

In  Church  of  England  schools  for  augmentation  of 
salary  to  teachers  and  pupil  teachers,  &c.  &c.  under 
Minutes  of  1846  _  -  -  -  1,136,180 

In  schools  of  other  religious  communions  by  reason 
of  ditto  273,490 

Total  increase  of  current  annual  expenditure  -  £1,844,246 


As  the  existing  annual  expenditure  of  these  schools  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  1,046,590/.,  the  total  expenditure  on  them,  if  rendered 
efficient,  would  become  2,890,885/.  This  sum  would  provide 
for  the  education  of  1,856,562  children,  being  one-eighth  of  a 
population  of  14,852,496,  leaving  383,784  children,  being  one- 
eighth  of  the  remaining  population,  to  be  otherwise  provided  for. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  suppose  the  aggregate  income 
required  could  be  derived  from  the  same  sources  as  the  present 
income,  but  with  no  aid  from  the  State,  and  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  as  it  is  now  obtained,  then  the  following  table  shows 
what  proportions  of  that  income  would  be  derived  from  each  of 
those  sources. 

[See  Table  in  next  page.] 

To  bring  her  schools  up  to  the  proposed  standard,  the  Church 
must,  according  to  this  table,  add  twice  as  much  to  all  these 
sources  of  income ;  that  is,  they  must  all  be  tripled. 

Three  times  the  present  endowments  must  be  obtained.  Three 
times  the  local  subscriptions.  The  collections  made  in  churches 
must  l^e  three  times  as  pro<luctive.  The  children  must  pay 
three  times  as  much  in  school  pence.  And  other  miscellaneous 
sources  of  income  must  be  increased  three  times. 

Sir  James  undertakes,  with  amusing  gravity,  the  inquiry 
how  far  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  an  increase  of  income  to  this 
amount. 

As  applied  to  the  auglnentation  of  endowments  this  inquiry 
VOL.  XCVII.  NO.  CXCVIII.  K  K 
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leads  to  an  instructive  chapter  on  the  administration  of  charitable 
trusts. 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  in  September 
1849,  to  inquire  into  certain  charitable  endowments,  classify 
the  whole  28,840  charities  reported  upon  into  grou]^>s  according 
to  their  income. 

The  numbers  in  each  class  are  reported  upon  by  them  as 
follows:  — 


Charities,  the  incomes  of  which  do  not  amount 
to  51.  per  annum  -  -  . 

13,331 

Amounting  to 

51.  and  under 

10/. 

4,641 

99 

10 

20 

3,908 

99 

20  „ 

30 

1,866 

99 

30  „ 

50 

1,799 

99 

50 

100 

1,540 

99 

100 

500 

1,417 

99 

500 

1000 

209 

59 

1000  „ 

2000 

73 

99 

2000  and  upwards 

- 

56 

Total 

- 

28,840 

The  remarkable  number  of  small  charities  is  the  fact  most 
worthy  of  remark  in  this  table.  Such  small  charities  are 
specially  liable  to  be  abused.  The  same  vigilance  is  not  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  appointment  of  trustees  for  these  as  for  charities  of 
larger  amount,  or  in  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  in  the  trusts 
when  they  occur.  Their  incomes  often  consist  of  rent-charges, 
the  payment  of  which,  from  the  smallness  of  their  amount,  is 
not  enforced  on  the  one  hand,  and  is  omitted  on  the  other. 

The  rent-charge  thus  falls  into  disuse  and  is  forgotten,  and 
when  the  estate  changes  hands  it  is  irrecoverably  lost.  If  it  is 
vested  in  the  funds,  yet  greater  perils  await  it.  ‘  Stock,  like 
*  other  proi)erty  held  jointly  by  several  persons,  devolves  on 
‘  the  survivor,  and  after  him  on  his  representatives.’  It  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  them,  or  if  found  they  may 
decline,  and  not  unjustifiably,  to  transfer  it  unless  to  trustees 
legally  appointed.  If  a  small  charity  property  consists  of 
houses,  there  are  no  funds  to  repair  them ;  and  if  there  be 
neglect  in  the  renewal  of  the  trustees  the  tenant  may  discontinue 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  end  by  usurping  the  property.  Some¬ 
times  charity  property,  by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of 
trustees,  is  invested  on  insufficient  security,  follows  the  fluc¬ 
tuating  fortunes  of  once  wealthy  families,  and  disappears  under 
casual  and  personal  influences. 

Nor  in  case  of  the  abuse  of  a  small  charity,  could  there  be 
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greater  enemies  to  it  than  honest  and  conscientious  trustees 
determined  to  vindicate  its  rights.  That  is  only  to  be  done 
by  a  suit  in  Chancery,  and 

As  •  a  general  rule,”  says  Mr.  Senior,  “  it  may  be  laid  down,  that 
the  instant  a  charity  not  exceeding  30/.  a  year  becomes  the  subject 
“  of  a  suit,  it  is  gone.  One  of  60/.  a  year  is  reduced  one-half,  one  of 
“  100/.  a  year,  one  third.  ,The  prudent  friends  of  such  a  charity  will 
“  submit  to  see  it  mismanaged  to  any  extent  short  of  the  destruction 
of  all  its  utility,  rathei*  than  risk  its  utter  annihilation  by  the  ruinous 
“  protection  of  the  Court.^  But  the  small  charities  are  so  numerous, 
as  to  render  this  complaint  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  continuance 
of  even  their  judicial  control  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.’ 

The  annual  income  of  the  whole  of  the  28,840  charities  re¬ 
ported  on  is  1,209,3^9/.  The  charity  lands  measure  442,915 
acres,  many  of  them  i  being  very  valuable  from  their  proximity 
to  populous  towns.  There  are,  besides,  6,300  houses,  worth  on 
an  average  200/.  ea^h,  and  personal  property  amounting  to 
betwixt  six  and  seven  millions.  On  the  whole  the  property  of 
charities  may  be  estimated  to  be  w'orth  65,000,000/.  sterling. 

‘  The  Endowments  for  Education  reported  upon  by  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Charities  were  classified  as  follows,  in  the  Digest  of  their 
Reports: —  i 

Annual  Income  of  Cjlassical  or  Grammar  Schools  -  £152,047 

Annual  Income  of  Sithnnls  not  Classical  -  -  141,385 

Annual  Income  of  Charities  given  for  or  applied  to 

Education  I  -  -  -  -  -  19,112 

I  Total  -  -  £312,544 

‘  Mr.  M'Culloch  remarks  on  these  facts,  that  “  allowing  for  this  de- 
**  ficiency,  and  supposing  that  the  estates  and  other  property  appro- 
“  printed  to  educational  purposes  were  reasonably  well  managed,  we 
“  believe  we  shall  be  within  the  mark,  if  we  lay  it  down,  that  a  free 
“  income  of  from  400,000/.  to  450,000/.  a  year  is  at  present  partly, 
“  and  should  be  entirely,  devoted  in  England  and  Wales  tq,  the  sup- 
“  port  of  School  education.”  Lord  Brougham  has  estimated  this 
revenue  at  half  a  million  per  annum.’ 

Of  the  abuses  common  to  charities,  those  for  education  have 
their  full  share,  and  besides  these,  many  peculiar  to  themselves. 
The  very  trust  deed  not  unfrequently  entails  an  abuse  on  such 
a  charity,  of  which  the  following  is  an  amusing  example:  — 

*  Edin.  Review,  *  Administration  of  Charitable  Trusts.’  Mr.  Goul- 
burn,  in  the  debate  on  Lord  Cottenham’s  Bill,  made  a  sin&ilar  state¬ 
ment. 
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‘  A  charity  was  applicable  to  various  public  objects,  but  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Attorney-General  was  required.  Imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  a  prelate  who  was  visitor  of  certain  of  the  institutions 
aided  by  this  charity,  represented  that  he  should  insist  on  a  strict  and 
literal  adherence  to  the  intentions  of  the  testator.  It  was  observed 
to  his  Lordship  that  this  might  be  personally  inconvenient,  inasmuch 
as  a  body  of  statutes  and  ordinances  prepared  with  the  consent  of  one 
of  his  lordship’s  predecessors  (Edwin  Sandys),  and  entered  in  the 
ancient  school  book,  with  the  signature  of  the  Bishop  in  token  of  his 
concurrence,  contained  the  following  ordinance,  “  VL  Also  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  and  might  have  and  take  the  profits  of  all  such 
“  cockfights  and  potations  as  are  commonly  used  in  schools.”  These 
statutes  are  dated  7th  March  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.’ 

Instruction  is  not  unfrequently  limited  to  the  dead  languages 
in  schools  established  for  the  benefit  of  children  to  whom  the 
dead  languages  could  now  be  of  no  use.  Immoral  and  incom¬ 
petent  teachers  are  so  hedged  round  and  protected  by  the  trust 
deeds  that  it  is  impossible  to  displace  them,  and  by  the  com- 
})etition  of  better  teachers  and  better  schools,  the  foundation 
schools  fall  into  disuse ;  or,  which  is  more  frequently  the  case, 
standing  in  the  parish  as  the  representative  of  an  education  for 
the  poor  which  it  ought  to  afford  them,  but  does  not,  the  foun¬ 
dation  school  serves  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  school 
which  would  afford  them  that  education,  and  is  an  obstruction 
to  the  cause  it  was  founded  to  promote. 

The  inquiries  into  such  abuses  should  be  made  on  the  spot, 
and  the  scheme  submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  their 
removal,  involving — as  it  necessarily  would — scholastic  details, 
should  be  framed  by  that  department  which  is  charged  with  the 
general  interests  of  public  education. 

‘  This  concurrent  action  would  be  maintained  if  the  Department 
of  Public  Charities  were  controlled  by  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  if  the  Elducation  and  Charity  Committee  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Lord  President  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  by  a  Vice- 
President  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  organisation  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Charities  might  be  separated  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  its  permanent  staff  from  that  of  education.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  appoint  lawyers  of  great  eminence  as  the 
chief  responsible  officers  for  public  charities ;  but  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  the  two  olfices  would  be  secured  by  their  subordi¬ 
nation  to  the  same  political  chiefs,  representing  them  in  both  Houses, 
and  to  the  same  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  consisting  of  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  of  State.’ 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  into  the  discussion  of  the 
Bills  introduced  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  successive  Sessions 
of  1844-45-46  for  the  better  administration  of  charitable  trusts. 
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or  the  Bills  of  Lord  .Cottenham  in  1847-48-49-50,  which 
failed  to  pass  into  law. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  the  better  administration  of 
Charities,  under  the  control  of  such  a  department.  Parliament 
has  ample  resources  for  providing  that  portion  of  the  additional 
income  of  schools  which,  according  to  the  estimate  given  in  the 
Table  (page  494.),  falls  to  the  share  of  endowments. 

We  can  encourage,  however,  no  such  hopes  of  the  prompt 
augmentation  of  the  children's  pennies  to  triple  their  present 
amount,  or  of  the  subscribers  giving,  with  a  general  consent, 
three  sovereigns  where  now  they  give  one,  or  .of  triple  donations 
at  the  next  Charity  Sermon.  Yet  on  these  items  of  income 
it  is  that  the  question  chiefly  hangs.  For  the  general  purjwses 
of  National  Schools,  all  that  is  asked  —  and  as  much  certainly 
ns  is  to  be  expected — is  127,000/.  more  from  local  endowments; 
but  local  subscriptions  are  (according  to  the  Table)  to  yield  half 
a  million  more  of  annual  income,  and  school-pence  another  half 
million ;  whilst  collections  in  churches,  and  other  miscellaneous 
sources  of  income,  are  to  produce  an  addition  of  more  than 
300,000/.  annually  to  the  fund.  To  talk  of  such  augmentations 
is  to  trifle  with  the  question. 

It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  the  only  source  of  income  about 
which  there  could  possibly  be  a  question  whether  its  share  of 
the  augmentation  might  not  be  yielded  is — the  children’s  pence. 

It  certainly  ai)pear8,  at  first  sight,  remarkable  to  what  an 
extent  the  }X)or  will  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  school  when 
they  believe  it  to  be  a  good  one,  by  the  payments  of  their 
children. 

The  fact,  that  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Bill 
ignores  this  has  been  fatal  to  it.  Those  pennies  which  the 
children  carry  to  the  school — often  including  the  widow’s  mite 
— are  greater  in  amount  than  the  aggr^ate  contributions  of 
the  rich.  But  the  aid  they  give  to  the  sup|)ort  of  the  school  is 
not  their  chief  use.  They  are  the  exponents  of  the  affection  of 
the  parents,  and  of  their  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
their  children.  They  express  their  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
the  teacher,  and  are  pledges  that  they  will  diligently  second  his 
labours  at  home,  and  cause  their  children  punctually  to  attend 
the  school.  The  parent  who  has  not  been  encouraged  to  take 
an  honest  pride  in  providing,  at  the  exj)en8e  of  some  sacrifices, 
for  the  school  education  of  his  child,  has  lost  the  opportunity 
of  a  useful  moral  training  for  the  home  education  of  his  child. 

The  money  we  lay  out  in  charity  we  never  lay  out  with  the 
forethought  and  caution  which  marks  our  other  expenditure. 
This  last  is  expended  with  a  view  to  a  profitable  return;  the 
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other  is  not,  but  from  a  religious  impulse.  Being  satisfied  with 
the  motive,  we  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  result.  We 
*  give,  and  hope  to  receive  nothing  again  ;  ’  but  we  foi^et  that 
this  precept  of  the  Gospel,  whilst  it  forbids  us  to  consult  our 
own  advantage  in  the  gift,  leaves  it  none  the  less  our  duty  to 
consider  carefully  the  interests  of  the  recipients  of  our  bounty. 

Infinite  arc  the  mischiefs  of  injudicious  almsgiving.  That 
which  Shakspcare  says  of  Mercy,  that 

‘  It  is  twice  blessed  ; 

‘  It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes/ 

is  only  true  of  almsgiving  in  a  poetical  sense.  It  blesseth  him 
that  gives.  Society  owes  to  it  in  this  respect  an  infinite  debt. 
The  great  associations  in  which  men  unite  in  this  country  for 
charitable  purposes  are  an  act  of  public  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Him  who  hath  pronounced  upon  the  merciful  this  ample  bene¬ 
diction,  *  that  they  shall  obtain  mercy.’  They  are  a  national 
expression  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  tend  to  conform 
the  public  mind  to  it. 

‘  The  aggregate  annual  income  of  the  religious  societies  which 
hold  their  anniversaries  in  London  in  the  spring  (independently  of 
mere  provincial  societies),  is  not  less  than  half  a  million. 

*  The  stipends  of  the  Nonconformist  Ministers  in  England  and 
Wales  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  one  million  per  annum. 

*  The  support  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  and  dispensaries,  requires 
on  ample  revenue  from  private  charity. 

*  On  a  review  of  these  facts,  Mr.  Baines  exclaims,  with  a  just 
exultation,  it  is  *‘not  only  the  benevolence  of  the  people  which 
“  attracts  admiration,  but  the  proof  given  of  a  capacity  for  adminis- 
“  tration,  of  a  moral  energy,  of  a  power  of  effective  and  sustained 
“  organisation.” 

‘  The  accomplishment  of  such  great  objects,  by  the  voluntary  de¬ 
votion  of  money,  time,  thought,  and  anxious  care,  are  proofs  not 
simply  of  the  energy  of  the  race,  but  of  the  power  of  a  genuine 
Christian  civilisation  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society. 

*  To  be  insensible  to  the  high  significance  of  such  statements  would 
be  ns  great  a  stigma  on  political  science  as  on  religious  sentiment. 
Such  gigantic  facts  are,  to  the  statesman,  marks  of  the  vast  strides  of 
social  progress ;  and,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  signs  of  the  coming  of  that 
kingdom,  for  which  the  believer  prays,  according  to  the  precept  of 
Him  whose  promise  it  will  fulfil.’ 

What  is  true  of  united  acts  of  charity  is  true  in  its  degree  of 
individual  gifts.  The  blessing  is  infinite  ‘  on  him  that  gives ;  ’ 
but  alas  I  nut  always  *  on  him  that  takes.’ 

It  would  be  instructive  to  study  under  what  forms,  and  to 
what  an  extent,  the  people  of  England  have  been  p^iuperised  by 
charity.  It  is  the  certain  result  of  giving  to  people  what  they 
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can,  if  they  like,  pay  for.  Now  this  appears  to  be  done  to  a 
remarkable  extent  in  education.  To  a  skilled  workman  who 
earns  as  much  probably  as  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in 
a  comfortable  house,  and  who  pays  his  butcher,  and  his  baker, 
and  his  grocer,  we  affect  to  gice  the  education  of  his  child.  Or 
we  give  it  to  a  labourer,  who  manages  to  pay  his  way,  and  to 
spend  half  his  wages  at  the  public-house. 

*  It  lias  been  computed,  by  the  late  Mr.  Porter,  that  among  tliose 
whose  earnings  are  from  10«.  to  15s.  weekly,  at  least  one  half  is 
spent  by  the  man  upon  objects  in  which  the  other  members  of  the 
family  hare  no  share.  Among  artisans,  earning  from  20s.  to  30s. 
weekly,  it  is  said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  amount  is,  in  many 
cases,  thus  selfishly  dfevoted.’* 

It  is  true  that  he  would  never  have  got  an  education  at  all 
for  his  child  except  for  the  charity  of  his  neighbours ;  but  that 
was  because  he  hod  never  been  taught  so  to  value  it  as  to  seek 
it  for  his  child,  and  because  the  State  had  not  been  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  placing  it  within  his  reach.  But  now  he 
begins  to  value  education,  it  is  well  to  consider  whether  it 
ought  to  remain  associated  in  his  mind  with  a  charity  school. 
Why  should  w'e  any  longer  give  it,  at  any  rate,  to  a  class  of 
men  to  whom  we  give  nothing  else  ?  We  defeat  our  own  object 
by  doing  so.  Not  only  do  we  ignore  his  self-respect  and  his 
independence  as  to  a  matter  in  which  these  should  specially  be 
consulted,  but  by  lowering  his  estimation  of  the  school,  we 
encourage  him  to  take  away  his  child  from  it  before  the  school¬ 
master's  w'ork  is  finished.  It  is  this  which  is  practically  neutra¬ 
lising  all  that  is  done.  *  The  early  age  at  which  children  are 
‘  taken  away  from  school  is  the  great  discouragement  of  the 

*  friends  of  education ;  it  is  the  hopeless  side  of  the  question.  No 

*  other  obstacle  ap|)ears  to  them  altogether  insurmountable  but 

*  that.’! 

We  believe  that  if  the  parish  school  ceased  to  be  a  charity 
school,  the  (>oor  man  would  be  more  desirous  to  keep  his  child 
at  it,  because  he  w'ould  believe  it  to  be  a  better  school. 

In  this  opinion  we  arc  confirmed  by  the  following  tabular 
statement,  of  the  ages  of  the  children  attending  the  aggregate 
of  the  schools  inspected  in  W'ihshire  and  Berkshire;. and,  of 
those  attending  one  of  them  which  has  a  great  and  w’ell-merited 
reputation  as  a  good  school :  — 


•  Paper  read  to  the  British  Association  of  Science,  ‘  On  the  self- 
‘  imposed  Taxation  of  the  Working  Classes.’ 

f  Eeports»on  Southern  District  of  England.  Minutes,  1849-S0-5t, 
vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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From  tins  statement,  it  appears  that  whereas  in  the  average  of 
schools  inspected,  8*43  per  cent,  only  of  the  children  are  above 
twelve  years  of  age;  in  the  good  school  at  West  Ashton,  23’5l 
per  cent,  are  above  that  age,  being  nearly  three  times  as  many. 

Another  conspicuous  defect  of  charity  education  is,  that  it  is 
often  unsuitable  to  the  poor.  When  we  give,  we  give  what  we 
like.  The  education  of  the  National  School  is  what  the  sub¬ 
scribers  think  right  for  the  poor,  not  what  the  poor  think  right 
for  themselves ;  and  often  it  is  but  little  suited  to  their  wants, 
or  in  accordance  with  their  wishes.  In  general,  it  may  be 
described  as  a  fragment  broken  off  from  our  own  education, 
and  given  to  the  poor  man  in  charity ;  neither  his  opinions  nor 
his  independence  being  much  consulted  in  the  matter. 

The  balance  in  the  school  accounts  is  inclining,  however, 
more  and  more  in  favour  of  the  pence ;  and  the  poor  man’s 
Toice  will  thus  begin  to  be  more  and  more  heard  in  the  com¬ 
mittee-room. 

It  is  true  that  the  local  subscriptions  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools  amount,  in  the  i^igregate,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
366,823/.,  but  the  pence  yield  413,044/. ;  and  they  are  far  more 
rapidly  on  the  increase  than  the  subscriptions.  Nor  is  the  sum 
which  they  produce  considerable  when  looked  at  in  relation  to 
the  means  and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  labouring  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  remarkable,  and  to  be  considered  as  a 
moral  phenomenon,  that  they  should  tax  themselves  to  so  small 
an  amount  for  the  education  of  their  children.  They  lay  out 
nearly  twice  as  much  in  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  following  is  an 
estimate  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Porter  of  the  amount  to  which 
they  voluntarily  tax  themselves  for'three  articles  only  of  personal 
indulgence.  We  extract  it  from  the  work  before  us  (p.  264.): — 
*  British  and  Colonial  Spirits  •  -  -  £20,810,208 

Brandy  -  -  -  -  •  -  -  3,281,250 

Total  of  Spirits  -  -  -  24,091,458 

Beer  of  nil  kinds,  exclusive  of  that  brewed 

in  private  families  ....  25,383,165 

Tobacco  and  snuff  ....  7,588,607 

£57,063,230’ 
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Nor  is  it  hopeless  that  they  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  npply 
to  the  education  of  their  children  any  portion  of  the  enormous 
sum  which  they  now  expend  on  selfish  and  brutalising  indul¬ 
gences. 

The  evidence  is  not  wanting  of  a  general  amelioration  of 
habits  and  manners  already  begun, — due,  let  us  not  doubt  it,  to 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  —  and  of  an  education 
which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is  nevertheless  founded  on  a  sound 
religious  basis. 

Whilst  the  population  increased  24  per  cent,  between  1831 
and  1851,  the  quantity  of  malt  which  paid  duty  increased  only 
8  per  cent.,  showing  a  decline  of  16  per  cent,  in  the  average 
consumption  per  head.  Meanwhile,  the  consumption  of  tea 
increased  in  those  twenty  years  80  per  cent.,  being  36  per  cent, 
faster  than  the  population,  and  tenfold  faster  than  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  malt !  The  consumption  of  coffee  increased  50  per 
cent.,  or  sixfold  faster  than  malt ;  and  cocoa  increased  in  con¬ 
sumption  300  per  cent.  During  all  this  period  the  duty  on 
malt  had  remained  the  same  :  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  as 
adding  to  the  strength  of  the  argument,  that  at  the  beginning 
of  (in  the  year  1831)  a  duty  of  three  millions  was  taken  off  it. 

*  From  all  this,  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  doubt  whatever  that, 
abating  8  per  cent,  no  less  than  24,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  10,000,000 
pounds  of  coffee,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  cocoa,  have  absolutely 
taken  the  place  of  beer  and  spirits  in  the  general  consumption  of  the 
inhabitants  of  these  kingdoms.’ 

To  take  from  the  large  proportion  which  the  State  receives 
of  the  sixty  millions  expended  on  exciseable  commodities,  two 
millions,  and  apply  it  to  the  education  of  the  people,  would 
probably,  therefore,  have  the  effect  of  transferring  the  con¬ 
sumption  from  intoxicating  beverages  to  articles  of  clothing,  to 
tea,  and  sugar,  —  whereof  femmes  and  children  may  be  par¬ 
takers,  —  and  to  articles  of  furniture.  And  why  may  we  not 
hope  that  some  of  the  poor  man’s  earnings,  not  spent  in  de¬ 
bauchery,  will  be  paid  for  useful  and  entertaining  l^ks,  or  for 
objects  of  art,  cheapened  to  the  uses  of  a  eottage,  and  adapted 
to  cultivate  and  develop  higher  tastes,  and  the  perception  of 
new  and  more  refined  pleasures?  The  probability  is,  that 
money  thus  expended  would  afford  greater  means  for  employ¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country  in  other  branches  of  industry,  and 
thus  open  additional  sources  of  eommercial  prosperity. 

To  any  such  intervention  of  the  State  as  should  make  the 
education  of  the  country  commensurate  with  the  real  wants  of 
the  people,  the  voluntary  principle  is,  however,  an  effectual  bar. 
We  do  not  mean  the  voluntary  concurrence  in  the  management 
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of  the  school  of  those  locally  interested  in  its  welfare,  but  their 
Toluntary  contributions  to  it. 

Every  plan  which  has  yet  been  devised  for  aiding  voluntary 
contributions  for  the’ support  of  schools  from  the  public  purse 
has  been  open  to  one  of  two  fatal  objections.  It  has  either  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money  on  schools 
which  do  not  want  it,  to  the  neglect  of  those  that  do ;  or  for 
the  absorption  of  those  local  resources  which  it  was  intended 
only  to  supplement. 

If  Government  aid  continues,  as  at  present,  to  be  strictly 
proportioned  to  local  effort,  a  large  contribution  from  the 
friends  of  every  school  being  requi^  to  .meet  a  small  grant 
from  the  State,  then  only  those  schools  will  be  helped  which, 
having  zealous  and  opulent  friends,  could  beet  do  without  help  ; 
friendless  places  —  which  are  as  yet  nine-tenths,  and  will  always 
be  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  —  will  remain  unaided.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  State  were  to  undertake,  on  Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s  plan*,  to  help  only  those  schools  which  need  help, 
leaving  those  which  can,  to  support  themselves,  then  local  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  in  a  great  measure  annihilated  ;  every  school 
will  infallibly  sink  itself  to  that  level  of  poverty  which  entitles 
it  to  be  sup]>orted  from  the  public  purse. 

The  question  is  but  removed  from  one  horn  of  a  dilemma  to 

*  Rules  for  the  Maintenance  of  Elementary  Schools  throughout 

England  and  H'ales. 

The  following  is  Archdeacon  Sinclair’s  plan  :  — 

‘  1.  That  an  annual  grant  be  given  by  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council,  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  for  every  scholar  educated  in 
any  school  under  Government  inspection,  which  shall  have  been 
reported  by  the  Inspector  to  be  efficiently  conducted. 

‘  2.  That  in  the  case  of  Church  Schools,  the  Inspector  shall  be 
appointed,  conformably  to  the  Order  in  Council,  dated  the  10th  day 
of  August,  1840. 

‘  3.  That  the  annual  grants  shall  not  be  paid  to  the  managers  of 
schools,  but  to  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  which  shall  be 
entitled  to  distribute  the  amount  among  schools  under  Government 
inspection  within  the  diocese,  in  such  a  manner  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  it  may  see  fit. 

*  4.  That  the  Diocesan  Board  shall  be  so  constituted,  as  fairly  to 
represent  the  members  of  the  Church,,  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  within 
the  diocese. 

*  5.  That  similar  arrangements  shall  be  made  for  the  appropriation 
of  public  grants  to  schools  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society,  or  with  any  other  religious  body  that  now  receives 
assistance  from  the  Parliamentary  Vote.’ 
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the  other.  The  buildini;  grants  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  and  the  Minutes  of  1846  are  wisely  framed  and 
firmly  administered  on  the  principle,  that  public  aid  must  be 
strictly  apportioned  to  local  efforts,  if  the  two  are  to  be  main¬ 
tained  concurrently.  But  those  Minutes  leave,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  leave,  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  unhelped. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  “voluntary  subscriptions  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  are  necessary  to  secure  their  sympa¬ 
thies  to  the  school.  Acknowledging  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
necessity  of  their  sanction  and  support,  and  believing  heartily 
that  a  school  rarely  prospers  without  somebody  besides  the 
schoolmaster  to  love  it,  we  deny,  nevertheless,  that  these  ad¬ 
vantages  are  altogether  dependent  on  the  subscriptions.  On 
the  contrary,  they  arc  often  an  obstacle  to  that  concurrence  and 
to  those  sympathies.  The  clergyman  would  t^ke  a  more  active 
part  in  the  school,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  make  it  a  good 
school,  without  subscribing  to  its  funds  more  than  from  his 
slender  income  he  is  justified  in  subscribing ;  or  if  he  had  not 
to  encounter  the  frowns  of  the  Squire  and  fierce  denunciations 
of  education  from  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers  when  he  tries 
(unsuccessfully  alas!)  to  make  up  the  subscription  list;  of 
which  universal  antipathy  of  the  ])arish  to  the  school  he  secs  the 
root  plainly  enough  in  this  annual  claim  upon  parochial  benevo¬ 
lence.  Were  it  possible  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  people 
by  voluntary  contributions,  there  would  be  this  injustice  in  it, 
that  whilst  it  is  a  common  duty,  whilst  the  good  resulting  from 
the  discharge  of  it  is  a  common  good,  and  the  evil  from  the  neglect 
of  it  a  common  evil ;  the  burden  of  it  would  rest  unevenly  on 
the  community.  Any  one  will  understand  this  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  over  the  subscriptions  list  of  a  parish  school,  and 
will  inquire  what  proportion  the  subscriptions  bear  to  the  prob¬ 
able  wealth  of  the  parties  who  pay  them,  or  to  their  stake  in 
the  welfare  of  the  community  for  which  the  school  is  provided. 
If  the  inhabitants  be  divided  into  two  groups ;  one  containing 
those  who  subscribe  liberally  to  the  school,  and  the  other,  those 
who  do  not,  the  latter  will  generally  be  known  ns  the  wealthier 
group. 

It  is  contrary  to  its  nature,  that  any  result  universal  and 
permanent  in  its  0|)eration  should  be  effected  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  contrary  to  all  experience.  Voluntary  efforts 
are,  in  their  nature,  variable  and  (Hirtial.  Were  it  otherwise, 
they  would  have  sufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ()Oor.  No 
claim  has  received  more  positive  sanctions  of  the  Word  of  God 
than  theirs,  and  none  is  more  universally  admitted.  It  was  not, 
wc  may  be  assured,  because  great  and  remarkable  examples  of 
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charity  were  wanting,  or  because  there  were  not  some  parishes 
in  which  the  poor  were  adequately  provided  for,  or  because 
something  was  not  done  for  the  poor  in  every  parish,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  levy  poor-rates,  but  because  the  etforts  of 
private  benevolence  were  not  on  the  whole  equal  to  the  emer¬ 
gency,  because  they  were  partial  in  their  operation,  and  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  because  they  were  often  injudiciously  applied ;  and 
because  it  was  an  injustice,  that  a  bui^en  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  common  by  all,  should  be  allowed  to  rest  wholly  upon 
the  shoulders  of  a  few.  Ignorance  presents  on  all  these  points 
an  exact  parallel  with  pauperism.  It  is  not  more  unjust  that 
the  uncharitable  many  should  shift  the  duty  of  supporting  the 
poor  to  the  shoulders  of  the  benevolent  few,  than  that  they 
should  impose  upon  them  in  the  like  manner  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  education ;  nor  could  the  resources  of  private  be¬ 
nevolence  be  more  injudiciously  applied  in  the  one  case  than  they 
often  are  in  the  other.  Voluntary  efforts  for  feeding  the  hungry 
and  clothing  the  naked  could  not  have  been  more  uncertain  and 
partial  in  their  operation,  or  more  unequal  to  the  great  result 
to  be  accomplished,  than  voluntary  efforts  have  been  found  to 
be,  for  instructing  the  ignorant ;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
more  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  children  of  the 
poor  should  be  educated,  than  for  believing  that  the  old  and 
infirm  should  be  maintained  on  the  voluntary  principle.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  any  reason  why  the  one  should  be  left  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  those  who  may  be  charitable  enough  to  undertake  it, 
and  not  the  other. 

It  is  with  much  hesitation  that  we  difier  from  Sir  James  Kay 
Shuttleworth  in  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions.  Placing  tiiese  out  of  our  view,  and  considering  the 
intervention  of  the  State  with  reference  to  the  children’s  pence, 
which  are,  after  all,  the  principal  dependence  and  means  of 
supporting  the  school,  let  it  be  observed  that  the  sum  needed 
for  every  school  is  that,  and  only  that,  which  will  supplement 
the  school  ])ence,  making  up,  with  them,  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  efficient  management  of  the  schooL  The  sums  so  re¬ 
quired  for  different  schools  will,  therefore,  be  very  different, 
t^ing  dependent,  among  other  causes,  —  and  that  principally  — 
on  tlie  good  management  of  the  schools.  So  to  apportion  dif¬ 
ferent  sums  from  a  common  fund  to  different  schools  as  that 
some  shall  not  have  too  much  and  others  too  little,  would,  under 
these  circumstances,  be  impossible.  And  if  it  were  possible,  it 
would  be  unjust,  for  it  would  be  to  pay  from  a  fund  to  which 
all  had  contributed,  more  to  those  schools  which  were  needy 
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because  they  were  ill  managed,  than  to  those  which  were  not 
needy  because  they  were  well  managed. 

If,  instead  of  supplementing  the  school  pence  of  different 
schools  from  a  common  fund,  according  to  their  necessities, 
capitation  grants  from  such  a  fund  be  substituted,  we  are  in 
danger  of  falling  upon  the  evil  of  granting  too  much  for  the 
necessities  of  prosperous  schools,  and  too  little  for  those  of  un> 
prosperous  ones ;  and  we  propose  no  economical  motive  to  good 
management.  The  only  solution  to  these  difficulties  will,  we 
think,  eventually  be  found  in  the  levying  of  a  parochial  school- 
rate  to  supplement  the  school  fees  of  every  separate  parish 
school ;  or,  in  the  case  of  small  parishes,  of  every  school  dis¬ 
trict.  Such  a  rate  would  give  the  parishioners  a  pecuniary 
interest  in  the  good  management  of  the  school,  that  as  many 
children  as  possible  may  attend  it,  that  their  parents  may  be 
willing  to  pay  liberal  fees  for  their  attendance,  and  that  the 
supplementary  rate  may  thus  be  reduced  to  its  minimum.  The 
intervention  of  the  State  by  its  inspectors  securing  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  certificated  teachers,  and  an  adequate  number  of  as¬ 
sistant  or  apprenticed  pupil  teachers,  would  be  a  guarantee  for 
the  character  of  the  instruction  which  the  school  would  afford. 
It  was  under  the  influence  of  these  considerations  that  in  a 
former  Number  we  suggested  a  plan  for  a  school-rate,  of  which 
the  following  is,  with  some  modifications,  an  outline :  —  The 
State  should  provide  that  there  be  a  Church  school  in  every 
parish  or  school  district,  maintained  by  the  fees  of  the  children 
and  by  local  rates,  and  governed  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  management  clauses  (the  substitution  being  made  of  rate¬ 
payers  for  subscribers),  which  school  might,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  majority  of  the  subscribers,  be  the  national  school 
of  the  parish.  It  could  not,  however,  be  thus  maintained  by 
rates  paid  by  the  whole  parish,  unless  it  were  subject  to  these 
two  conditions ;  —  1st.  That  no  child,  not  being  a  baptized  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church,  should  be  taught  the  Church  Catechism; 
2nd.  That  no  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  Catechism,  or 
otherwise  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  Church,  if  his 
parents  object  to  his  being  so  instructed.  The  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions  being  pla^  under  the  safeguard  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,  the  Dissenters  would  probably  in  many  parishes  require 
no  further  concession.  In  any  parish  where  they  did,  it  would 
be  competent  for  them  to  form  a  separate  school,  or  to  unite 
with  the  Dissenters  of  other  parishes  in  forming  such  a  school, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  might  be  rated,  instead  of 
being  rated  to  the  parish  school,  and  which  might  be  an  exist¬ 
ing  school  —  a  British  and  Foreign  school,  for  instance,  or  the 
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school  of  any  particular  dissenting  community,  as  the  Wesleyan. 
Such  schools  should,  like  the  Church  schools,  be  open  to  all, 
with  the  condition  that  no  child  should  be  taught  the  distinc¬ 
tive  religious  doctrines  of  the  school  if  his  parents  object  to 
his  being  so  instructed.  It  should  be  a  further  condition  that 
all  schools,  whether  Church  or  Dissenting  schools  maintained  by 
rates,  be  taught  by  certificated  teachers,  adequately  supplied 
with  assistant  or  apprenticed  pupil  teachers,  and  with  books  and 
apparatus,  and  open  to  Government  inspection. 

This  plan  differs  from  others  which  have  been  proposed  in 
the  provision  it  makes  for  the  independent  maintenance  of  every 
school  by  rates  levied  specially  for  the  maintenance  of  that 
school,  instead  of  by  the  partition  of  a  common  fund  among 
different  schools.  Whilst  it  provides  for  the  formation  of  new 
schools  where  they  are  need^,  it  offers  a  means  by  which  the 
promoters  of  existing  schools  may,  by  the  method  of  local 
assessment,  divide  equally  among  themselves,  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  parish,  the  burden  of  supporting  them.  It  involves  a 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  National  Education.  So  far  as  the  State  intervenes 
directly  in  the  formation  of  schools,  it  provides  that  it  should 
do  so  in  the  interest  of  the  religion  of  the  State ;  but  it  offers 
the  public  aid  on  equal  terms  to  all  communities  of  Christians 
for  promoting  the  education  of  their  own  children  according  to 
their  own  tenets. 

The  public  mind  is  not,  however,  ripe  for  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  so  comprehensive  as  this ;  and  if  it  were,  the  conception  of 
what  really  belongs  to  elementary  education  is  not, sufficiently 
foraied  for  carrying  it  into  effect.  It  supposes  an  interest  in 
the  cause  of  education  more  generally  diffus^,  and  a  knowledge 
of  it  more  universal,  than  are,  as  yet,  to  be  reckoned  upon. 
Opinions  are,  however,  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  problem  of 
an  education  coextensive  with  the  population  of  the  country, 
and  worthy  of  its  religious  character,  its  civil  and  political  free¬ 
dom,  and  its  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  cannot 
but,  ere  long,  be  forced  to  a  solution. 

The  progress  hitherto  made  is  principally,  if  not  altogether, 
due  to  the  measures  of  the  Committee  of  Council ;  and,  above 
all,  to  the  operation  of  the  Minutes  of  1846.  We  rejoice,  there¬ 
fore,  to  gather  from  the  series  of  statesmanlike  measures  de¬ 
tailed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  work  before  us,  that  it  is 
upon  the  basis  of  those  Minutes  the  voluntary  principle  is  to  be 
placed  upon  its  final  trial.  The  Minutes  were  framed  with 
reference  to  a  progressive  state  of  the  education  of  the  country. 
They  provide  for  a  supply  of  more  than  a  thousand  new  teachers 
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annually,  for  whom,  although  there  are  an  abundance  of  schools 
there  are  no  adequate  stipends.  The  system  has  come  to  a  lock. 
Either  the  Minutes  must  be  curtailed  —  their  operation,  which 
includes  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  schools  in  the  country,  must 
be  yet  further  limited  —  or  something  more  must  be  done. 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  intervention  of  the  State  has  again 
become  necessaiy^,  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  has 
resolved  on  certain  measures  which  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
continuation  and  a  further  development  of  those  of  1846,  and 
are  so  far  more  important  than  them,  as  they  belong  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of  ^ucational  progress  and  have  a  more  extended 
operation.  These  have  been  described  by  Lord  John  Bussell 
from  his  place  in  the  House ;  and  they  are  detailed  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle  worth’s  work.  By  a  Minute 
of  the  Committee  of  Council,  annual  grants  from  the  funds  at 
their  lordships’  disposal  are  to  be  made  towards  the  support  of 
schools  in  agricultural  districts  and  in  towns  not  having  charters 
of  incorporation  in  England  and  Wales,  at  the  rate  of  seven 
shillings  per  scholar  in  boys’  schools  and  five  shillings  in  girls’ 
schools,  on  condition  that  fourteen  shillings  a  year  shall  be  con¬ 
tributed  from  the  other  sources  of  income  of  the  school  (not 
including  the  rent  of  the  teacher’s  house),  and  that  it  shall  be 
taught  by  a  certificated  teacher ;  and  that  three-fourths  of  the 
children  shall  pass  annually  a  prescribed  examination  before  one 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors.  Each  child  for  whom  a  grant  is 
claimed  must  have  attended  four  days  a  week  for  forty-eight 
weeks,  and  must  pay  a  fee  of  at  least  a  penny  weekly ;  and  each 
teacher  must  receive  as  his  salary  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the 
total  income  of  the  school;  but  in  schools  of  more  than  120 
scholars  there  is  included  in  this  sum  the  salary  of  an  assistant 
teacher,  provided  for  by  a  second  Minute. 

This  second  Minute  has  for  its  object  to  check  the  excessive 
multiplication  of  pupil  teacliers,  under  the  Minutes  of  1846,  by 
putting  in  their  places  a  class  of  probationary  teachers  —  being 
pupil  teachers  whose  terms  of  apprenticeship  have  expired,  and 
who  are  candidates  for  Queen’s  scholarships.  Three  years  of 
teaching  in  an  elementary  school,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
parochial  clergyman  and  managers  and  of  Her  Majesty’s  In¬ 
spector,  by  whom  they  are  to  be  examined  annually,  will  entitle 
such  probationary  teachers  to  Queen’s  scholarships  in  whatever 
training  schools  under  inspectors  they  may  select,  and  in  the 
meantime  each  will  be  allowed  a  Government  stipend  of  20/., 
provided  only  that  such  probationary  teachers  can  only  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  schools  where  pupil  teachers  might  be  appointed,  and 
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that  one  only  is  allowed  where  there  would  be  two  pupil 
teachers. 

'  The  assistance  offered  by  these  Minutes  will  call  up,  we  have 
no  doubt,  new  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education.  They  will 
encourage  and  assist  the  clergy  and  other  managers  of  schools 
to  undertake  improvements  in  them  of  which  they  had  hereto¬ 
fore  been  hopeless;  and  they  are  well  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  parties  and  of  the  public  mind.  They  leave  local 
agencies  wholly  untouched,  and  by  stimulating  and  encouraging 
educational  zeal  wherever  it  exists,  they  will  create  more  of 
those  model  schools  over  the  face  of  the  country, —  each  a  centre 
of  educational  activity  for  the  surrounding  district.  Thus,  how¬ 
ever  partial  and  inadequate  in  their  present  operation,  they  will 
carry  on  public  opinion ;  and  that  the  more  surely,  as  they  will 
come  slowly  into  operation  —  imposing  the  public  burden  gra¬ 
dually  —  leaving  time  for  prejudices  to  disappear  imperceptibly 
and  with  decency,  and  for  the  national  will  to  concentrate  and 
to  strengthen  itself. 

These  measures  apply  only  to  England  and  Wales,  but  the 
state  of  education  in  Scotland  is  discussed  in  the  seventh  chapter 
of  the  work  before  us  in  terms  which  show  it  also  to  be  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  fact  that  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth’s  works  have 
always  appeared  at  great  crises  of  the  Education  question  will, 
we  trust,  be  considered  to  justify  our  extended  notice  of  this. 
W'e  close  it  with  a  sense  of  the  public  gratitude  due  to  him  for 
the  history  he  has  given  us  of  that  remarkable  conflict  in  which 
for  so  many  years  he  has  taken  a  part,  and  for  the  labour  with 
which,  at  a  time  when  he  describes  himself  to  be  ‘  worn  by 
*  work,  scathed  by  former  controversies,  and  restored  slowly  to 
‘  life  after  four  years  of  suffering,’  he  has  accumulated  the 'fruits 
of  a  long  experience,  and  recorded  the  observations  which  a  rare 
sagacity  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  and  great  oppor¬ 
tunities,  have  enabled  him  to  make. 

The  key-note  to  his  book  —  the  principle  which  it  brings 
chiefly  under  discussion,  and  has  for  its  chief  object  to  develop 
—  is  the  religious  government  of  the  school.  His  master-thought 
appears  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  sound  education  for  the  people 
of  England  on  a  religious  basis ;  and  he  has  in  it,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  the  cordial  sympathies  of  the  public. 

These  observations  apply  with  scarcely  less  force  to  the  second 
great  educational  measure  which  is  announced  in  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  which  is  incorporated  in  an  Act  for  the  support 
of  schools  in  Municipal  Boroughs.  This  Act  authorises  the 
levying  of  a  borough  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  within 
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the  borough,  and  constitutes  a  School  Committee  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  it,  at  the  rate  of  two  pence  per  scholar,  provided 
that  the  income  of  the  school,  from  other  sources,  amounts  to 
three  pence  per  scholar,  and  that  the  school  be  admissible  to  the 
benefits  of  the  existing  Parliamentary  grants.  It  further  pro¬ 
vides  jhat  the  children  of  the  indigent  classes,  when  in  the 
receipt  of  out-door  relief,  and  not  at  work,  shall  be  sent  to 
school  by  the  guardians,  who  are  to  pay  two  pence  per  week  for 
their  instruction.  Schools  thus  aided  by  a  borough-rate  are, 
moreover,  admissible  to  the  aid  granted  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  to  other  schools  on  the  same  condition.  From  these 
various  sources  the  income  of  a  borough  school  may  amount  to 
thirty-two  shillings  per  scholar. 

Lastly,  a  comprehensive  Government  measure  is  announced 
for  the  better  administration  of  Charitable  Trusts. 


Note. — We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  expresses  a  very  decided  opinion  on  a  subject  which  b 
one  of  considerable  importance,  and  wliich  has  been  much  dis- 
oussed.  With  reference  to  the  publication  and  trading  in  school 
books  by  the  Gk)vernment,  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth  re¬ 
marks: — *  It  is  essential  that  the  Government  should  avoid  every 
•*  form  of  interference  which  could  discourage  individual  enter- 
'*  prise,  the  freedom  of  opinion,  and  the  natural  action  of  litera- 

*  ture  on  the  popubr  intelligence  and  taste,  or  of  the  trade  in 

*  books  in  their  production  and  diffusion.  The  Government  b 

*  not  an  author,  a  holder  of  copyrights,  a  publisher  of  books, 

*  nor  a  patron  of  methods ;  much  less  is  it  to  interfere  in  the 
‘  formation  of  opinion,  by  making  Schools  the  organs  of  its  own 

*  doctrines.’  And  he  adds,  *  I  concur  with  the  great  publishing 
‘  houses  of  London  in  their  objections  to  any  sale  of  the  books 

*  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain,  except  through 
‘  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.’ 

This  is  an  opinion  founded  on  sound  principles.  The  act  of 
copyright  creates  a  monopoly  for  the  encouragement  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  thus  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  never  was  con¬ 
templated  that  the  Government  should  buy  up,  or  in  any  way 
hold,  these  monopolies.  If  they  hold  them,  they  must  either 
trade  in  books,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  booksellers  in  all 
its  detaib,  or  they  must  restrict  the  use  of  their  works  to  their 
own  schools.  In  the  one  case  they  embark  in  a  business  they 
cannot  carry  on  witiiout  prejudice  to  the  public  interest ;  in  the 
otiter,  they  deprive  the  public  of  the  books  they  have  every 
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right  to  demand,  inasmach  as  they  have  been  constructed  at 
their  own  oost.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
policy,  little  to  be  commended,  were  the  Government  to  use  the 
influence  they  possess,  to  encourage  the  most  able  writers,  free 
of  money  payment,  to  write  Ijooks  restricted  to  the  use  of  their 
own  schools.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  writer  would,  of 
his  own  choice,  restrict  the  circulation  and  utility  of  his  writings 
to  a  particuhu:  class  of  schools.  On  the  contrary,  he  should 
desire  that  they  might  have  the  widest  diflfusion,  thus  extending 
the  public  benefit,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to  himself,  in 
the  most  legitimate  way,  that  just  reward  which  should  result 
to  him  from  a  public  recognition  of  the  value  of  his  services. 


Art.  VIII. — Politique  de  la  Resfauration  en  1822  et  1823.  Par 
M.  LE  Comte  de  Marcellos,  Ancien  Ministre  Pl^nipo- 
tentiaire.  Paris:  1853. 

'li^OMSiEUB  DE  Chateaubriand  has  somewhere  observed 
that  the  Government  of  Louis  XVIII.  was  the  best  resting- 
place  of  France  on  the  declivity  of  revolutions.  The  force  of  this 
remark  is  increased  by  the  impartiality  of  advancing  time,  and 
the  experience  of  more  deplorable  vicissitudes.  At  the  present 
moment  especially,  when  the  condition  of  that  great  nation 
is  such  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  avert  our  eyes  from  its 
voluntary  servitude  than  to  commemorate  and  applaud  its  sacri¬ 
fices  for  freedom,  the  fifteen  years  of  the  Restoration  deserve  to 
be  remembered  as  an  era  of  extraordinary  promise;  and  we 
the  more  lament  the  bigotry  and  the  follies  which  hurried  it 
to  a  grievous  and  early  termination.  The  Government  of  the 
French  Restoration  combined  the  varied  and  abundant  talents 
of  more  than  one  age.  Amongst  its  elder  servants  and  advisers, 
the  lofty  traditions,  the  great  names,  and  the  refined  manners 
of  the  old  French  Court  were  not  yet  extinct,  for  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  and  the  Due  Mathieu  de  Montmorency  sate  in  its 
councils;  to  these  were  added  the  statesmanlike  prudence  of 
M.  de  Vill41e,  the  judgment  of  M.  de  Serre,  the  brilliancy 
and  eloquence  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  The  Chamber  of  Peers, 
hereditary  in  rank  and  independent  by  position,  included  all 
that  was  most  eminent  in  the  military  and  civil  service  of  the 
Empire,  as  well  as  of  the  Royalist  party.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  alternately  swayed  by  the  austere  gravity  of  M. 
Royer  Collard,  and  the  vehement  eloquence  of  Manuel  or 
General  Foy.  The  schools  teemed  with  the  instruction  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  first  thinkers  of  the  age.  Guizot  had  in- 
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Yoked  the  genius  of  philosophical  history  and  constitutional 
govemment;  Victor  Cousin  rekindled  among  the  countrymen  of 
Descartes  the  august  but  almost  extinct  traditions  of  a  school 
of  ideal  philosophy ;  Villemain  gave  new  life  to  literary  criti¬ 
cism;  whilst  Thierry,  Thiers,  and  Mignet,  opened  their  career 
by  the  narrative  of  revolutions  whose  influence  was  heightened 
by  the  force  and  fidelity  of  their  language.  Even  poetry  revived 
once  more  on  the  prosaic  soil  of  France;  for  Lamartine  opened 
a  vein  of  sentiment  in  meditative  verse  which  none  of  his 
countrymen  had  attempted;  Casimir  Delavigne  and  Victor 
Hugo  gave  a  romantic  colour  to  the  lyrics  of  a  new  age ;  and 
Stronger,  the  most  national  of  French  writers  since  La  Fon¬ 
taine,  found,  in  the  slight  melody  of  his  songs,  touches  to  stir 
the  hearts  of  a  people.  Why  pursue  the  contrast  which  these 
recollections,  scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  old,  suggest  to  the 
mind?  We  cannot  recall  a  more  mysterious  reverse  in  human 
affairs  than  that  this  short  and  splendid  period  should  have  left 
no  traces  on  the  French  nation,  except  in  the  imperishable 
pages  of  her  literature ;  and  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  men  we  have  named  —  illustrious  in  every  department  of 
philosophy  and  government  —  should  have  survived  the  consti¬ 
tution  they  founded,  the  monarchy  they  served,  the  liberty  they 
loved,  and  even  the  epoch  they  adorned. 

This  reflection  may  suffice  to  account  for  the  peculiar  interest 
with  which  we  turn  to  the  political  annals  of  the  Bestoration, 
even  in  the  difluse  and  inaccurate  pages  of  M.  de  Lamartine’s 
last  historical  production.  But  Louis  XVllI.  deserves  a  moro 
trustworthy  historian,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  memoirs 
and  the  correspondence  of  his  reign  will  gradually  disclose  to 
the  world  the  existence  of  far  greater  ability  and  liberality  than 
was  supposed  to  exist  at  the  Bourbon  Court;  especially,  for 
example,  the  extensive  collection  of  historical  and  personal  re¬ 
miniscences,  still  in  manuscript,'  to  which  the  venerable  Chan¬ 
cellor  Duke  Pasquier  is  understood  to  have  recently  put  the 
finishing  touch.  The  volume  before  us  is  one  of  the  earliest 
contributions  to  the  history  of  this  period;  and  although  we 
can  place  neither  M.  de  Chateaubriand  nor  M.  de  Marcellus  in 
the  first  rank  of  the  political  servants  of  the  Crown  of  France, 
their  private  and  authentic  correspondence  is  extremely  cha¬ 
racteristic,  and  it  deserves  the  more  notice  in  this  country,  os 
it  concerns  transactions  in  which  the  British  Cabinet  of  182S 
played  a  very  prominent  part. 

It  was  upon  the  16th  of  September,  1822,  that  Mr.  Canning 
relinquished  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed,  and  received,  for  the  second  time,  the  seals  of 
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the  Foreign  OflBce,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord  London¬ 
derry,  wliich  had  taken  place  al^ut  a  month  before.  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  had  been  up  to  that  time  the  ambassador  of 
France  in  London;  and  M.  de  Marcellus,  then  a  young  diplo¬ 
matist  of  twenty-four,  had  just  joined  the  Embassy  as  its 
secretary.  The  moment  was  one  pregnant  with  interest,  for 
the  Congress  of  Verona  was  about  to  assemble.  The  question 
of  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Spain  lowered  on  the  political  horizon.  The  Eastern 
question  was  to  be  considered ;  the  ascendancy  of  Austria 
over  Italy  consolidated ;  and  the  questions  of  the  Slave  Trade 
and  of  piracy  in  the  American  seas  discussed.  But,  more  than 
all  the  rest,  a  change  of  vital  moment  had  taken  place,  for  the 
first  time  since  1815,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
England.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  framed  and  followed  a  system 
of  policy  more  conformable  to  the  views  of  Prince  Mettemich 
than  to  the  public  opinion  and  interests  of  the  English  people, 
for  he  had  sacrificed  the  popularity  and,  in  some  degree,  the 
influence  of  the  British  Cabinet  to  an  habitual  compliance  with 
the  views  of  the  continental  confederacy.  Upon  the  occurrence 
of  the  melancholy  event  which  terminated  his  career.  Prince 
Mettemich  spoke  of  it  as  *  an  irreparable  loss,’  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  was  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  by  Lord  Londonderry’s 
successor.  Mr.  Canning  was  often  wrong  in  his  judgment,  often 
misled  by  his  own  vivid  ima^native  powers ;  but  he  aspired  to 
restore  England  to  the  independence  and  the  spirit  of  her  own 

?roud  and  free  policy  in  the  councils  of  Europe ;  and  whilst  the 
louse  of  Commons  rang  with  his  eloquence,  and  the  world  with 
his  fame,  he  found  himself  opposed  by  the  diplomatic  maxims, 
the  manoeuvres,  the  artifices,  and  the  resentment  of  every  other 
Court,  not  excepting  that  of  France.  This  change  might  have 
given  an  immediate  and  peculiar  interest  to  the  duties  which 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  still  discharged  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 
But  the  ambition  of  that  singular  personage  was  already  directed 
to  higher  objects.  London  afforded  no  suflScient  field  to  his  in¬ 
satiable  vanity.  At  the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Canning  took 
oflSce,  Chateaubriand  aspired  to  figure  amongst  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  France  at  Verona,  to  defeat  bis  rivals  and  to  supplant 
his  colleagues  on  the  most  active  scene  of  European  politics,  and 
eventually  to  assume,  on  the  fall  of  M.  de  Montmorency,  the 
direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Never 
were  the  emulous  and  often  conflicting  tendencies  of  French 
and  English  diplomacy  swayed  by  two  men  in  whom  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  temperament  and  inordinate  personal  ambition  were 
more  conspicuous  than  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  in  Mr* 
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Canning;  never  did  these  dangerous  gifts  acquire  a  greater 
ascendancy  over  the  traditions  of  official  routine  and  the  rules  of 
public  law.  The  contest,  which  began  in  a  familiar  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  two  Ministers,  ended  in  a  duel  of  ora¬ 
tions,  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  the 
Treasury  bench  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  world  was 
as  much  interested  and  excited  by  the  knightly  bearing  of  the 
two  antagonists  as  by  the  questions  which  called  them  into 
the  lists  and  agitated  the  world. 

When  M.  de  Chateaubriand  extorted,  not  without  difficulty, 
from  M.  de  Villele,  his  nomination  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Verona,  he  retained  his  titular  appointment  as  French 
ambassador  in  London ;  and  M.  de  Marcellus,  who  had  joined 
the  Embassy  only  a  few  days  before,  was  leit  in  the  responsible 
position  of  charge  d'affaires.  The  position  of  the  young  diplo¬ 
matist  was  a  singular  one.  He  had  not  completed  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  but  his  rise  had  been  rapid,  and  his  talents  were  re¬ 
markable.  The  property  of  his  family  was  considerable,  and  its 
royalism  enthuriastic.  Young  Marcellus  entered  the  diplomatic 
service  early,  by  an  appointment  to  the  Turkish  Embassy,  in 
which  capacity  he  learned  modern  Greek,  and  performed  at  least 
one  service  which  deserves  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  had  the 
good  fortune  to  purchase  the  Venus  of  Milo  for  the  French 
Government,  and  to  place  in  the  noble  statue  gallery  of  the 
Louvre  its  most  beautiful  and  precious  ornamant.  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  Marcellus  had  met  in  the  East,  and  were  afterwards 
wont  to  console  themselves  for  the  fogs  of  London  and  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  diplomacy,  by  wafting  a  sigh  to  the  Egean  for  the  glory 
and  freedom  of  Greece.  They  were  thus  designated  to  act 
together  in  Portland  Place,  but  owing  to  the  departure  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  the  correspondence  now  before  us  is  the  chief 
record  of  their  intimacy.  Marcellus  was  directed  to  supply 
his  cluef  at  Verona  with  ample  'private  information  as  to  the 
state  of  affiurs  in  England,  whilst  his  official  despatches  were 
addressed  to  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris :  and  he 
acquitted  himself  so  agreeably  of  this  task  that  the  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  was  kept  up  in  this  form  after  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
became  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  great  amusement  not 
only  of  the  Minister  himself,  but  of  the  King,  who  combined  a 
royal  appetite  for  gossip,  with  a  taste  for  the  art  of  diplomacy 
and  the  refined  pastimes  of  social  life. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  himself  informed  the  world  in  that 
portion  of  his  reminiscences  which  he  called  the  ‘  Congress  of 
*  Verona,’  that  the  intervention  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Spain  had  been  an  object  of  his  constant  and  passionate 
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solicitude  during  the  whole  period  of  his  emba^y  to  this 
country.  He  regarded  a  diplomatic  triumph  by  the  Ministers 
of  Louis  XVIII.  as  a  necessary  compensation  for  the  Treaties 
of  1815,  and  a  military  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  as  no  less  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
honour  of  the  King's  anus ;  but  he  had  to  brave  the  opposition 
of  England  and  to  surmount  the  manifest  repugnance  of  the 
ablest  counsellor  of  the  Crown,  M.  de  Villdle,  and  possibly  of 
Louis  XVllI.  himself.  Two  years  earlier  Lord  Castlereagh 
had  expressed,  in  a  confidential  minute  on  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
communicated  to  the  Four  Great  Courts  in  May  1820,  the 
dissent  of  this  country  from  a  precautionary  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Peninsula,  especially  as  there  was  no 
ground  for  asserting  that  the  Spanish  revolution  endangered  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  Mr.  Canning  went  further,  and  his  first 
instruction  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  then  at  Paris 
on  his  way  to  Yerona,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms :  — 

‘  If  there  be  any  determined  project  to  interfere  by  force  or  by 
menace  in  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so  convinced  are  His 
Majesty’s  Government  of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  such  inter¬ 
ference  —  so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle  as  well 
as  utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  that,  when  the  necessity  arises, 
or  (I  would  ratiier  say)  when  the  opportunity  offers,  I  am  to  instruct 
Tour  Grace  at  once  frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any 
such  interference,  come  what  may.  His  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party. 
Sept.  27.  1822.’ 

The  conflict  between  these  opposite  opinions  was  carried  on  at 
Verona,  and  the  policy  of  this  country  was  defended  with  great 
firmness  and  ability  by  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on  agmnst  the 
demands  of  France  and  the  instigation  of  the  Northern  Courts. 
It  was  not  till  the  termination  of  the  Congress  in  December 
that  the  march  of  events  became  more  rapid  and  the  rival  policy 
of  the  war  party  in  France  and  the  peace  party  in  England 
openly  opposed.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  reached  Paris  from 
Verona  on  the  18th  December  1822.  The  train  which  he  had 
already  laid  was  ready  to  explode.  The  moderation  of  M.  de 
Yill^le  was  overcome.  M.  de  Montmorency  resigned,  and  on 
the  29th  December  the  diplomatist,  who  had  already  in  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  position  been  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  Spanish 
war,  was  gazetted  in  the  *  Moniteur '  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Mr.  Canning  appears,  how’ever,  not  to  have  at  once 
penetrated  the  real  effect  of  this  change,  and  to  have  attributed 
to  M.  de  Montmorency  the  warlike  language  which  was  really 
inspired  at  Verona  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  *  What,’  said  he 
to  M.  de  Marcellus,  *  M.  de  Yill^le,  whom  the  Duke  has  just 
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‘  found  to  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  system  of  hostilities,  wins 
‘  the  day,  and  M.  de  Montmorency,  who,  at  Paris  as  well  as 

*  Verona,  was  for  an  immediate  march,  quits  the  Cabinet.  If 
‘  his  resignation  is  a  pledge  of  peace,  he  will  not  be  regretted 

*  here.  Rut  I  do  not  w^erstand  the  attitude  M.  de  Chateau- 

*  briand  will  assume  in  all  this.’  ‘  lie  will  explain  it  himself,* 
replied  Marcellus ;  ‘  but  be  well  assured  beforehand  that  France 
‘  will  relax  none  of  her  measures,  and  that  she  will  adopt  the 

*  most  effectual  arrangements  to  put  down  anarchy  And  the  revo- 

*  lution  in  Spain.’  The  private  correspondence  between  the 
two  Ministers,  already  published  in  the  ‘  Congress  of  Verona,’ 
demonstrates  how  entirely  Mr.  Canning  had  misconceived  the 
real  views  and  intentions  of  his  opponent.  The  instructions 
contained  in  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  private  note  to  Marcellus 
of  the  27th  January  distinctly  show  what  was  passing  at  the 
Tuileries. 

‘  Say  that  we  wish  for  peace,  but  that  we  are  preparing  for  war ; 
that  we  do  not  refuse  the  good  offices  of  England  to  bring  about  this 
peace ;  but  that  the  first  condition  must  be  that  the  King  (of  Spain) 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  modify  the  monstrous  constitution  of  the  Cortes. 
Go  on  to  talk  of  peace  ;  we  wish  for  it,  but  with  security  and  honour, 
and  we  prefer  war  to  the  state  of  uncertainty  and  revolutionary  peril 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  To-morrow  I  will  send  you  the  King's 
speech.  It  is  very  warlike,  though  not  entirely  shutting  the  dopr 
against  peace.’  (P.  125.) 

On  the  morrow  the  speech  arrived,  and  M.  de  Marcellus 
was  instructed  to  communicate  it  to  the  British  Minister. 

‘  He  read  it  eagerly,  but  when  he  came  to  the  paragraph,  which  he 
read  aloud,  **  That  Ferdinand  should  be  free  to  give  to  his  subjects 
the  institutions  they  can  only  receive  from  him,  and  which,  by  secur> 
ing  their  tranquillity,  will  dissipate  the  natural  apprehensions  of 
France,  and  that  from  that  moment  hostilities  will  cease,” — “  What 
a  principle,”  said  Mr.  Canning,  “  and  what  an  abuse !  Is  that  your 
deliberate  opinion  ?  You  are  going  beyond  the  rigour  of  absolute 
monarchy,  as  it  has  so  long  existed  in  Spain,  for  even  there  the  Cortes 
had  by  their  remonstrances  the  right  of  extorting  concessions  from  the 
Crown  ;  but  you  require  that  Ferdinand  should  model  or  replace  in¬ 
stitutions  by  bis  own  will  and  pleasure.  Ai'e  you  making  a  crusade 
for  a  political  theory  ?  Do  you  want  to  propagate  your  Charter  as 
Mahomet  did  the  Koran  ?  I  know  what  is  meant  by  war  for  conquest, 
which  does  not  last —  war  for  a  change  of  succession,  which  has  cost 
us  so  dear  —  war  for  commercial  interests,  which  is  the  most  rational 
of  alL  But  war  to  modify  the  power  of  two  Chambers,  or  to  extend 
the  prerc^ative  of  the  Crown,  passes  my  comprehension.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  constitutions  emanating  from  the  throne  is  odious  to  us.  The 
British  Constitution  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  victories  gained 
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bj  the  people  over  their  sovereigns.  Have  joa  forgotten  that  kings 
ought  not  to  give  institutions,  but  institutions  alone  to  make  kings  ?  ”  ’ 

This  argument  was  certainly  a  strange  one  to  address  to  the 
Minister  of  Louis  XVIII.  who  had  recovered  his  throne  seven 
years  before,  with  the  assistance  of  England  and  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  legitimacy,  and  who  had  solemnized  his  restoration  by 
granting  the  Charter.  Accordingly,  M.  de.  Marcellus  re¬ 
torted, — 

*  Perfectly  true  of  England  since  her  terrible  [?]  revolution  —  but 
in  Spain,  governed  by  an  ancient  and  traditional  dynasty,  will  you 
not  allow  that  things  may  pass  as  in  France?  Let  me  remind  you, 
on  my  side,  that  we  owe  our  Charter  to  Louis  XVIU.  ^  Dreadful 
maxim,”  continued  the  Minister,  without  listening  to  me :  “  a  king 
free  !  Is  there  any  king  who  deserves  to  be  a  free  king,  in  the  pre¬ 
cise  sense  of  the  term  ?  No  sovereign  is  free  but  a  despot  or  a 
usurper,  the  curses  of  the  world  —  terrific  comets  which  glare  and  set 
in  blood.  Our  Constitution  leaves  the  Crown  an  apparent  right  of 
choosing  its  Ministers  —  but  con  it  exercise  this  privilege?  Look  at 
our  history.  Do  you  think  the  first  Georges  were  free  to  reject  the 
Cabinets  imposed  on  them,  especially  the  Walpole  Administration  ? 
Could  George  III.,  with  his  limited  and  almost  always  extinguished 
faculties,  moke  a  choice?  No,  happily  for  England,  he  could  not. 
And  George  IV.  —  do  you  think  (here  his  voice  became  emphatic, 
and  he  pressed  my  arm)  —  do  you  think  I  should  be  bis  Minister,  if 
he  were  free  to  choose  ?  Can  he  forget  that  I  have  constantly  de¬ 
clined  to  share  in  the  excesses  of  bis  youth,  and  that  1  have  con¬ 
stantly  opposed  his  favourites  and  his  tastes  ?  He  hates  me  for  my 
resistance,  for  my  political  attitude,  and,  above  all,  for  my  knowledge 
of  his  married  life.  Yet  he  was  not  free  to  exclude-  me  from  ^e 
Cabinet. 

‘  “  Well,  then,"  added  Mr.  Canning,  calming  himself,  as  if  ex¬ 
hausted  by  his  own  energy,  “you  are  going  to  march  into  Spain?” 
Then,  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  “  You  think,  young  man,  that  this 
war  will  be  short.  I  think  otherwise.  L  who  am  on  the  brink  of  old 
age.  In  1793  —  I  am  old  enough  to  go  back  to  that  time  —  Mr.  Pitt, 
with  *  The  patriot’s  heart,  the  prophet’s  mind,’  (and  he  recited  with 
emphasis  this  verse  of  his  earlier  days)  —  Mr.  Pitt  told  me  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  war,  declared  against  a  great  nation  then  in  a  revolution,  would 
be  short  also  —  yet  this  war  outlived  Mr.  Pitt.”  ’  (P.  17.) 

We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  M.  de  Marcellus’s 
intentions,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  these  reminis¬ 
cences  are  not  overcoloured.  Nor  can  we  attach  the  same 
degree  of  credit  to  that  part  of  this  volume  which  consists  of 
recollections  written  thirty  years  after  the  events  and  conversa¬ 
tions  to  which  they  relate,  as  we  do  to  the  correspondence  bearing 
the  date  of  the  period.  This  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind  if 
this  book  be  ever  regarded  as  materials  for  history.  The  con- 
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▼ersatioDB  appear  to  consist  of  fragments  of  Canning’s  public 
speeches  dressed  up  with  more  or  less  verisimilitude  —  the 
letters  may  be  conridered  as  more  accurate  pictures  of  the  events 
of  the  day.  In  the  instance  we  have  just  quoted,  the  absurdity 
of  a  confidential  conversation  of  this  kind  between  a  Minister  and 
a  F rench  charge  d affaires  of  twenty-four  upon  the  repugnance 
then  subsisting  between  that  Minister  and  the  King, — the  bistori' 
cal  inaccuracy  of  the  statement  that  George  II.  and  George  III. 
did  not  in  great  measure  choose  their  own  Ministers  —  and  the 
total  want  of  penetration  into  the  real  question  at  issue  between 
France  and  Spain,  are  almost  incredible  in  a  man  occupying  the 
position  then  filled  by  Mr.  Canning.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
we  find  in  the  contemporary  private  letters  annexed  to  these 
reminiscences,  abundant  evidence  of  a  strange  absence  of  judg¬ 
ment,  temper,  and  moderation.  Mr.  Canning  continu^  to 
argue  the  Spanish  question  upon  the  principles  which  Lord 
Somers  might  have  applied  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  or  Lord 
Chatham  to  the  Family  Compact;  such  arguments  produced 
their  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  they  could  only 
strengthen  the  opposite  conviction  in  the  mind  of  a  French 
Minister.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Canning  said, — 

*  **  Since  Ferdinand,  like  James  II.,  resists  the  will  of  the  nation, 
let  us  apply  the  English  method  to  Spain.  What  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ?  Ferdinand’s  expulsion.”  And  then  he  added,  as  if  carried 
away  by  a  passion  he  could  not  master — **  Hearken  to  me  well.  This 
example  may  extend  to  yourselves.”  And,  speaking  loud,  his  glitter¬ 
ing  eyes  fixed  on  mine,  —  “  You  are  not  ignorant  that  a  departure 
from  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  almost  similar  to  our  own,  is  medi~ 
toted  and  plotted  in  France  at  this  moment.  You  know  the  pro¬ 
gress  it  has  made  in  the  party  of  the  opposition  calling  itself 
moderate.  The  head  to  be  crowned  is  there* 

*  These  terrible  words,  spoken  in  1823,  struck  me  to  the  heart  like 
an  insult.  I  cannot  express  the  indignation  I  felt  at  them.  Mean¬ 
while  the  Minister,  embarrassed  and  dejected,  paced  up  and  down 
sriiile  I  vented  my  indignation.'  (P.  20.) 

And  well  he  might ;  for,  however  curious  and  prophetic  this 
spteech  has  in  the  sequel  turned  out  to  be,  it  was  as  offensive  a 
£|)iomatic  communication  as  could  be  made  to  the  envoy  of  a 
relating  and  allied  Sovereign,  without  even  the  apology  of  a 
rational  object  in  making  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  argument 
used  by  the  French  Court  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  intervention 
was  the  peril  of  revolutionary  contagion,  and  Mr.  Canning  is  here 
represented  to  have  strengthened  the  case  he  was  combating  by 
this  extraordinar)'  allusion  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  M.  de  Mar- 
oellus  informs  his  readers  that  he  textually  reported  this  con¬ 
versation  in  his  regular  despatch.  His  despatch  was  even  cir- 
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culated  to  the  principal  emhaasi^;  but  he  was  told  not  to 
report  any  more  such  observations  in  future.  We  are  curious 
to  learn  whether  any  trace  of  such  a  statement  is  to  be  found  in 
the  records  of  his  regular  official  correspondence. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  scene  we  are  tempted  to  extract  another 
in  which  Mr.  Canning’s  versatile  and  theatrical  character  is 
exhibited  in  another  shape ;  and,  in  spite  of  some  suspicion  of 
a  heightened  tint  of  sentimentality,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the 
sketch  is  in  the  main  true. 

‘  1  found  the  Minister,  one  day,  alone  and  pensive  in  the  grounds 
of  his  little  park  at  Gloucester  Lodge.  Walking  over  the  smooth 
Einglish  grass,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  under  the  budding  trees  — 
“  A  truce,"  said  he,  “  to  politics  to-day !  I  am  weary  of  them.  Let 
us  read  some  Virgil.  In  my  little  domain,  like  the  old  man  of 
Galesus,  cut  panca  rdieti  jugera  ruris  erant,  I  was  looking  over  the 
Georgies.  1  was  here  —  can  anything  be  more  touching  than  these 
verses  — 

*  Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  hmc  certamina  tanta 
Pulveris  exigui  jactu  compressa  quiescent.’ " 

*  Having  spoken  these  verses,  the  Minister  dropped  his  arm,  as  if 
overcome  by  thought. 

‘  **  It  must  all  end,  then,  in  this  ‘  little  dust !’  What  have  I  gained 
by  so  many  battles  ?  Many  enemies,  a  thousand  calumnies.  Some¬ 
times  restrained  by  the  timidity  or  the  simplicity  of  my  colleagues 
—  sometimes  thwarted  by  the  want  of  sense  among  my  partisans  — 
always  embarrassed  by  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  1  can  execute 
nothing  —  I  can  attempt  nothing  of  that  which  an  inward  and  solemn 
voice  seems  to  dictate.*  I  said  the  other  day,  in  my  sorrow  —  I 
am  bke  a  bird  which,  instead  of  soaring  to  the  cliffs  and  precipices, 
flies  over  the  fens  and  skims  the  ground.  I  am  wasted  by  internal 
controversies,  and  I  shall  die  in  a  fit  of  dejection  like  my  predecessor 
and  unfortunate  adversary,  Lord  Castlereagh.  How  often  have  I 
not  been  tempted  to  fly,  from  society  and  from  power,  to  the  literature 


*  By  a  singular  coincidence,  on  the  same  evening,  a  few  boors 
later,  Mr.  Brougham  described  the  position  of  the  Minister  in  a 
passage  which  may  be  remembered  as  a  masterpiece  of  invective,  yet 
not  dissimilar  from  the  terms  he  had  himself  employed.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  moment  *  when  he 

*  had  to  decide  whether  he  should  go  to  India  to  honourable  exile,  or 

*  take  office  in  England  and  not  submit  to  his  sentence  of  transporta- 

*  tion,  but  be  condemned  to  hard  labour  in  bis  own  country,  doonud 

*  to  the  disquiet  of  a  divided  council — sitting  with  his  enemies  and 

*  pitied  by  his  friends  —  with  his  hands  chained  and  tied  down  on  all 

*  those  lines  of  operation  which  his  own  sentiments  and  wishes  would 

*  have  led  him  to  adopt.'  The  fierce  chief  of  the  opposition  little  knew 
how  deeply  the  lines  he  was  tracing  were  already  graven  on  the 
Minister’s  heart. 
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which  was  the  food  of  mj  boyhood,  the  only  refuge  which  is  im¬ 
penetrable  to  the  delusions  of  fate.  Literature  is  more  than  a  con- 
solution  to  me  —  it  is  my  hope  and  my  refuge  —  it  is,  moreover,  the 
freemasonry  of  liberal  minds.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  for 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  and  for  me  if  we  bad  never  raised  to  our  lips 
this  poisoned  cup  of  power  which  overpowers  us  with  giddiness  ? 
Literature  would  have  brought  us  together,  without  reserve  and 
without  bitterness  .  .  Then  Mr.  Canning,  raising  his  eyes  and 
his  bald  forehead  to  Heaven,  repeated,  with  that  harmonious  voice 
which  was  one  of  his  great  charms,  the  lines  of  Hamlet  — 

“Oh,  God!  oh,  God! 

How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world!” 

“  Yet,”  he  added,  “  still  that  desire  of  fame,  which  cannot  at  my  age 
be  called  ambition,  drives  me  back  to  public  affairs  and  influences 
me.  Human  fame  —  mockery!  The  ancients  made  her  a  goddess 
—  a  woman  to  be  more  seductive  —  and  she  is  dressed  in  all  the 
attractions  of  patriotism.  At  this  moment,  when  1  should  so  much 
like  to  dream  with  Virgil,  I  must  go  to  encounter  Brougham  at 
the  House  of  Commons.  Come  with  me;  I  know  he  is  going  to 
attack  me  directly,  but  J  will  not  yield  an  inch.  I  will  take  you  to 
Westminster.” 

*  We  started,  and,  as  we  crossed  the  crowd  at  the  door  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Canning  smiled,  and  said  to  me,  In  the  critical  state  of 
our  relations  with  France  and  Spain,  what  will  all  these  spectators 
and  even  my  own  colleagues  think  of  our  long  conference  and  of  our 
open  intimacy?  They  will  send  off"  couriers  —  the  funds  will  rise  — 
and  yet  we  have  discussed  nothing  to-day  but  a  few  literary  subjects 
and  quoted  a  few  melancholy  verses.”  ’  (P.  27.) 

The  termination  of  this  Brompton  eclogue  was  indeed  a 
strange  and  abrupt^ne.  The  debate  began  with  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  warmth.  It  was  the  night  when  Mr.  Brougham  accused 
Mr.  Canning  of  tergiversation  on  the  Catholic  Question.  The 
Minister,  whose  overwrought  nerves  had  sought  relief  in  the 
Georgies  that  morning,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thunder  *  It  is 
false ;  ’  and  Mr.  Bankes  moved  that  both  the  orators  should  be 
taken  into  custody  by  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Louis  X  VIIL,  who 
was  amused  with  the  incident,  directed  M.  de  Chateaubriand  to 
inquire  whether  *  Mr.  Bankes’  was  a  son  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

*  le  grand  navigateur,’  whom  he  had  known  in  London.  Mar¬ 
cellus  replied,  with  infinite  self-possession,  *  M.  Bankes  is  not 

*  the  son  of  the  great  naturalist.  Captain  Cook’s  companion,  whom 

*  the  king  knew  in  London,  but  he  is  his  near  relation,  and  per- 

*  haps  even  his  nephew.'  Nor  does  the  ex-charge  daffaires  appear 
even  now  to  have  discovered  the  absurdity  of  bis  blunder. 

We  have  been  led,  however,  somewhat  to  anticipate  on  the 
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course  of  events.  Parliament  opened  on  the  4th  of  February, 
five  days  after  the  French  Chambers;  but  the  King’s  Speech 
only  repeated  the  declaration  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
a  party  to  proceedings  which  might  be  deemed  an  interference  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  Spain,  without  holding  out  much  hope  of 
averting  the  calamity  of  war  between  France  and  that  country. 
In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Brougham  delivered  one  of 
the  most  splendid  and  intemperate  orations  of  his  whole  par¬ 
liamentary  career,  against  the  policy  of  *  The  Three  Gentlemen 

*  of  Verona,’  as  he  called  the  Holy  Alliance.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  14th  April  that  the  official  correspondence  was  laid  upon 
the  table,  with  full  explanations  *of  the  course  pursued  in  these 
transactions  by  the  British  Government.  In  the  course  of  the 
powerful  and  comprehensive  speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  exactly  the  same  opinion  on  ‘  the  extraordinary  speech 
‘with  which  the  French  Ministers  opened  the  Chambers,’  that 
M.  de  Marcellos  records ;  and  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  there  was  ‘  not  a  man  in  the  House  who  thought  with  more 

*  disgust  and  abhorrence  than  he  did  of  the  construction  to  which 

*  the  words  of  that  speech  were  liable.’  It  is  satisfactory  to  find, 
in  looking  back  to  the  terras  applied  thirty  years  ago  to  the 
policy  of  Foreign  States,  and  to  our  relations  with  them,  that, 
although  we  may  want  the  fervid  eloquence  of  a  Canning  or  a 
Brougham,  our  discussions  have  gained  very  considerably  in 
temper,  discretion,  and  forbearance. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  dictated  the  French  King’s 
Speech,  was  intoxicated  with  the  stimulus  he  had  applied  to  the 
military  passions  of  France.  ‘  We  cannot,’  said  he  to  Marcellus, 
‘  keep  our  army  of  observation  on  the  frontier  without  exposing 

*  it  to  corruption.  We  cannot  withdraw  it  without  dishonouring 
‘  the  white  cockade  and  disgusting  our  troops.’  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  smiled  gravely  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  King’s 
Speech,  and  said  to  Marcellus,  ‘  You  must  confess  some  of  your 

*  people  in  Paris  are  very  unreasonable.’  ‘  No  doubt,’  retorted 

*  the  charge  d'affaires ;  ‘  but  they  are  .in  a  minority,  which  is 
‘  more  than  can  be  said  at  Madrid  or  in  London.’  The  effect  of 
the  speech  in  England  was  violent  The  English  funds  fell, 
whilst  those  of  France  rose ;  the  Press  thundered,  and  the 
‘  Times’  repeated  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  Foreign 
Minister  seemed  to  hesitate  as  to  the  length  to  which  public 
opinion  would  drive  him,  for  the  time  was  already  past  when  Mr. 
Canning  could  or  would  resist  it.  M.  de  Marcellus  remained, 
however,  unshaken  by  these  demonstrations ;  and,  with  consider¬ 
able  firmness  and  penetration,  he  continued  to  assure  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  worst  they  had  to  fear  from  England  was  an 
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angry  neutrality.  About  this  time  he  described  Mr.  Canning’s 
position  in  the  following  severe  but  not  inaccurate  terms: — 

‘Let  us  not  be  mistaken  as  to  Mr.  Canning.  He  still  vibrates 
between  those  monarchical  opinions  which  have  been  the  basis  of 
his  fame,  and  that  popular  favour  which  is  now  his  surest  road  to 
power :  but  as  he  lends  his  ear  more  willingly  to  the  popular  voice, 
and  spreads  his  sail  to  the  breeze,  it  may  be  seen  beforehand  to 
which  side  he  will  lean.  A  disciple  of  Pitt,  and  hitherto  a  Tory, 
he  will  become  a  half- Whig,  and  adopt  democratic  principles  if  those 
principles  prevaiL  He  is  instinctively  out  of  humour  with  the 
aristocracy  and  even  the  high  opposition ;  he  is  feared  rather  than 
beloved  by  the  King;  but  the  people  is  with  him.  The  people, 
struck  by  his  talents,  has  placed  him  where  he  is ;  and  the  people 
will  keep  him  there,  if  he  obeys  the  people.’  (P.  180.) 

Some  months  later,  when  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  taken  up 
an  absurd  notion  that  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  who  had  just 
returned  from  India,  was  likely  to  supersede  Mr.  Canning  as 
Foreign  Minister,  or,  at  least,  to  be  sent  as  ambassador  to  Paris, 
Marcellus  announced  with  the  same  good  sense,  — 

*  Do  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Canning  is  approaching  the  close  of 
his  ministerial  career.  I  have  seen  how  he  reached  power,  what 
obstacles  he  has  thrown  aside,  what  antipathies  he  has  overcome, 
and  I  have  not  to  reproach  myself  with  having  for  one  instant  de¬ 
ceived  my  Court  by  the  illusion  or  the  hope  of  his  approaching  falL 
George  IV.  boasted  a  little  when  he  said  that  he  would  drive  out 
his  Ministers  if  they  said  he  was  mad.  He  would  wish  to  forget 
for  the  moment  that  English  kings  have  no  will  of  their  own,  and 
Mr.  Canning  in  office  is  a  proof  of  it.’  (P.  348.) 

The  impression  produced  on  the  French  Government  by  Mr. 
Canning’s  intemperate  speech  of  the  14th  April,  and  by  the 
open  avowal  of  his  hopes  for  the  triumph  of  the  Spanish  Cortes, 
was  one  of  extreme  irritation  at  the  expressions  used,  mingled 
with  the  assurance  that,  in  spitb  of  this  torrent  of  invective, 
France  had  nothing  else  to  fear  from  the  displeasure  of  England. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  still  preserved  in  puolic  a  decorous  atti¬ 
tude,  and  spoke  with  more  temper  than  Mr.  Canning  had  shown ; 
but  his  private  notes  display  the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar 
resentment ;  thus,  for  instance,  on  the  26th  April,  he  writes,  — 

*  The  neutrality  of  England  is  established  beyond  a  doubt,  as  I 
expected.  But  don’t  trust  the  wiles  of  Mr.  Canning.  He  is  stirring 
the  coals  there,  and  trying  to  stir  them  here,  underhand.  As  for 
myself,  I  shall  never  recriminate  with  the  English.  Even  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  I  shall  answer  them  politely.  But  their  cowardly  insults  have 
given  me  the  measure  of  the  capacity  and  honour  of  these  men,  and 
I  have  done  with  them.’  (P.  216.) 
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To  this  tirade  Marcellas  replies  with  excellent  taste  to  his 
irritated  Chief :  — 

‘  I  see  well  enough  here  that  temper  and  passion  are  bad  counsel¬ 
lors.  It  is  time  to  end  these  recriminations.  Thej  ought  not  to 
alter  our  system  in  Paris,  they  will  not  upset  Mr.  Canning  in 
London.  These  altercations  of  the  tribune  and  the  cabinet  will  not 
certainly  prevail  over  the  noble  characters  of  two  superior  men  ;  but 
they  may  leave  some  clouds  on  the  most  elevated  and  weU*constituted 
minds.*  (P.  217.) 

The  position  of  the  French  charge  dt affaires  in  London  at 
this  time  was  curious  and  perplexing.  He  had  received  orders 
from  Paris  to  suspend  the  intimacy  of  his  communications 
with  Mr.  Canning,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  language  of 
the  British  Government ;  but  he  continued  to  dance  with  Miss 
Canning,  and  even  to  give  balls,  at  which  that  accomplished 
young  lady,  who  is  still,  under  another  name,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  ornaments  of  London  society,  was  evidently  the 
most  welcome  guest  Indeed,  M.  de  Marcellus  would  have  us 
believe  that  there  was  something  beyond  diplomacy  in  his  early 
predilection  for  Mr.  Canning’s  family,  and  that  on  one  occasion 
the  English  Secretary  of  State  himself  said  to  him,  *  Allez 
*  danser,  mon  gendre,*  whilst  the  rival  Minister  in  France  pro¬ 
mised  his  faithful  agent  a  good  embassy  for  his  wedding  present 
We  do  not  wish  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of  M.  de  Marcellus’s 
juvenile  recollections;  and  he  appears  unoonscious  of  the 
fatuity  with  which  he  dwelt  at  the  time  on  these  sentimental 
episodes  in  his  official  career.  But  we  must  be  permitted  to 
question  exceedingly  whether  Mr.  Canning  would  or  could  have 
permitted  himself,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  parties,* 
a  joke  of  so  questionable  a  point  upon  his  own  daughter.  In 
spite  of  his  success  at  Almack’s,  and  of  the  playful  style  in 
which  Mr.  Canning  himself  treated  the  bouderie  of  his  young 
antagonist,  M.  de  Marcellus  bad  to  hold  bis  ground  against 
the  all  but  unanimous  expression  of  English  popular  feeling. 
When  the  Duke  of  St.  Lorenzo  arrived  in  London,  having 
been  compelled  by  the  rupture  of  the  two  Courts  to  withdraw 
from  his  post  of  Spanish  Ambassador  in  Paris,  he  was  received 
with  popular  acclamation,  whilst  the  mob  threw  dirt  and  broke 
windows  at  the  French  Embassy  in  Portland  Place.  The  parish 
of  Marylebone  offered  to  pay  the  damage;  but  this  parochial 
indemnity  was  declined  by  the  aggrieved  diplomatist,  who  seems 
perfectly  unconscious  that  it  was  offered  him  as  the  legal  com¬ 
pensation  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

But,  in  the  higher  spheres  of  political  and  social  life,  the 
course  of  these  events  was  regarded  with  very  different  senti*' 
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xxtents.  The  Tory  aristocracy  were  favourable  to  the  policy  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  had 
steadily  opposed  the  projects  contemplated  at  Verona,  always 
foresaw  and  predicted  the  success  of  the  French  expedition  in 
Spun,  and  more  than  once  encouraged  the  charge  ctaffmres  to 
disregard  the  clamour  around  him,  and  to  urge  his  Court  to 
advance  resolutely  to  the  great  object  of  its  policy.  *  J’ai  vu 

*  M.  Crockery  writes  the  charge  daffaires,  ‘  il  est  excellent.* 
Lord  Westmoreland  spoke  out,  and  exhorted  the  French 
Ministers  to  smother  this  time  the  Jacobin  party.  ‘  Let  them 

*  not  mind  the  clatter  of  the  Opposition,  which  is  only  the  old 

*  Imperial  furniture  that  Louis  XVIII.  has  repaired  and  regilt, 

*  but  which  will  crack  if  he  leans  on  it.  Every  one  of  these 
‘  bawlers,  who  want  now  to  prevent  you  from  entering  Spun, 

*  were  as  quiet  as  mutes  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  traitorous 

*  aggression  set  fire  to  the  Peninsula.  Write  what  I  say  to 

*  M.  de  Chateaubriand.’ 

The  ‘  bawlers,’  here  alluded  to  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  in 
Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet,  were  probably  no  other  than  Manuel 
and  General  Foy ;  for  this  remark  was  made  at  the  very  time  of 
the  scandalous  expulsion  of  the  former  of  these  orators  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  whose  consti¬ 
tutional  ardour  was  ere  long  to  be  displayed  in  a  different 
manner,  when  it  had  to  revenge  his  own  fdl  from  power,  talked 
of  that  outrage  on  the  privileges  of  the  Chamber  as  *  a  scene 

*  that  every  one  here  (in  Paris)  has  laughed  at.’  And  a  day  or 
two  later,  *  Yon  see  the  humbug  of  our  Liberals  I  They  are 

*  ashamed  of  themselves,  for  on  this  motion  of  Manuel  they  could 

*  not  raise  four  Savoyards  to  rebellion.’  He  suppressed  the  fact 
that  sixtg-ttoo  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  had  signed  an  indignant  protest  against  it.  Even 
in  the  high  Tory  circles  of  London,  not  a  voice  was  raised  to 
palliate  that  outrage,  which  so  forcibly  recalled  one  of  the  most 
ominous  passages  in  British  history  —  the  seizure  of  the  four 
members  by  Charles  L  The  presenUment,  that  a  Government 
supported  by  so  violent  a  'majority  would  perish  by  violence, 
be^me  general;  and  M.  de  Marcellus  was  again  driven  to  his 
last  exp^ient  of  giving  a  ball.  It  was  honoured,  he  informs 
his  Government,  by  the  presence  of  all  the  Ministers,  and  even 
of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  rank  and  beauty  of  the  Court  of 
George  IV.  came  to  dance  at  the  bachelor  diplomatist’s,  and 
Count  d’Orsay  shone  conspicuous  amongst  a  constellation  of 
dandies.  Louis  XVIII.  was  amused  by  the  happy  audacity  of 
his  young  envoy,  and  Chateaubriand  laughed  his  fill  at  the 

*  intulairesf  who  were  set  hopping  to  stop  their  mouths.  These 
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pleasant  passages  occurred,  however,  before  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Canning  had  opened  a  wider  breach  between  the  two 
Governments. 

But  although  the  Parliamentary  debate  of  the  14th  of  April 
had  inflamed  the  wound,  there  was  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  to  mark  the  difference  of  opinion 
he  entertained  —  and  that  was  George  IV.  At  the  levee  on 
the  21  St  of  April,  the  King  expressed  to  M.  de  Marcellus,  in 
terms  which  we  do  not  find  quoted  in  this  volume,  his  favour¬ 
able  sentiments  on  the  Spanish  campaign.  The  *  Times’  news- 
paj)er  some  days  afterwards  commented  on  this  incident  with 
great  violence,  hinting  that,  if  the  King  had  really  expressed  his 
cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  French  army,  he  must  be  in 
a  state  which  neither  the  gout  nor  any  physical  malady  could 
account  for ;  —  in  short,  that  he  was  insane.  M.  de  Marcellus 
seized  the  opportunity  with  protnptitude  and  dexterity  to  write 
an  energetie  letter  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  to  repudiate  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  offensive  insinuation  of  the  ‘  Times.’  This 
protest  was  laid  before  the  King,  who  was  pleased  by  it,  and 
said  (though  not  to  Mr.  Canning)  — 

‘“I  never  addressed  to  M.  de  Marcellus  the  language  imputed  to  me; 
but  such  good  wishes  for  the  cause  of  France  are  certainly  at  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  and  I  owed  nothing  less  to  the  French  charge 
tfaffaires.  Whilst  he  is  struggling  against  the  malice  and  the  con¬ 
spirators  of  all  countries,  pardoned  but  not  cured,  and  the  Duke  of  St. 
Lorenzo  is  carried  in  triumph  by  the  populace,  1  certainly  am  the  last 
to  forsake  him !  My  Ministers  have  expressed  in  Parliament  their 
wishes  against  France,  with  which  we  are  at  peace.  That  is  not  an 
honest  neutrality;  and  as  1  have  suffered  by  this  conduct  which 
Europe  may  consider  inconsistent  with  my  political  principles,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  balance,  by  paying  to  M.  de  Marcellus 
those  attentions  which  others  have  confined  to  the  agents  of  the 
Cortes  of  Spain.”  Such  »vcre  the  King’s  words  —  repe:Ued  to  me,’ 
says  our  author,  ‘by  the  “cceur  dUcret”  which  received  them.  You 
may  rely  upon  it.’ 

The  ‘  coeur  discret'  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  clandestine 
ornaments  of  the  Court  of  that  beloved  sovereign, — but  before 
such  an  authority  we  suspend  our  investigations.  Nor  can  we 
determine  whether  reports  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  classed 
with  those  exercises  of  the  imagination  which  were  found  to 
amuse  Louis  XVIII.  Another  passage  in  M.  de  Marcellus’ 
reminiscences  on  this  subject  is,  however,  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  :  — 

‘  The  King  (George  IV.)  gave  a  ball,  at  which  I  was  disposed  to 
dance  the  more  gaily  as  my  friends  and  brothers  were  fighting  gal- 
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lantlj  in  Spain,  —  that  is  the  rule  of  diplomacy.  At  this  ball  Mr. 
Canning  came  up  to  me.  Politicians,  who  have  been  talking  in  the 
morning,  have  always  something  to  a<ld  in  the  evening.  I  was  led 
aside  by  the  Minister  into  the  recess  of  a  window  far  from  the  drawing 
room  (I  confess  to  my  great  regret),  when  George  IV.  perceived  usr; 
and  approaching  us,  said, —  ' 

‘  “  Well,  my  dear  Marcellus,  things  have  changed  their  aspect  since 
we  met.  You  are  triumphant  in  Spain,  and  1  am  enchanted  at  it. 
But  they  say  King  Ferdinand  has  taken  back  ns  his  Ministers  at 
Cadiz  the  very  men  who  deposed  him  at  Seville,  —  that  is  a  weakness 
I  shall  never  imitate,  though  they  have  tried  to  make  me  out  to  bo 
mad,  as  you  know  better  then  any  one.  But  as  I  said  just  now  to 
Lord  LiverjKK)!,  ‘  If  my  Ministers  declared  me  to  be  mad,  I  might 
recover  my  senses,  but  they  would  not  recover  their  places.’  ” 

‘  Mr.  Canning  already  looked  out  of  countenance,  when  the  King 
turned  to  him  and  said,  “  What  were  you  saying  there.  Canning,  to 
the  young  representative  of  France?”  “  Sire,”  said  the  Minister,  “  I 
was  boasting  to  him  of  the  excellence  of  Representative  Government, 
and  explaining  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  ‘forced  labour’  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  is  its  result.  M.  de  Marcellus  is  a  listener 
here,  not  being  old  enough  to  become  an  orator  at  home.” 

‘  “  I  know  it,”  rejoined  the  King  ;  “  and  you  have  had  very  painful 
things  to  listen  to.  I  sincerely  pitied  you  for  all  you  have  had  to  hear 
and  to  endure.  If  your  lips  had  not  been  closed,  you  would  have  had 
plenty  to  say  in  reply.”  “  Sire,”  said  I,  “  the  sailor  forgets  the  storm 
when  calm  returns.”  “  So  much  the  better,”  said  the  King ;  “  but  don’t 
be  dazzled  with  our  system  of  government  which  they  boast  so  much 
of.  It  has  its  advantages,  but  it  has  its  evils.  I  have  never  forgotten 
what  a  King,  who  was  also  a  man  of  wit,  said  to  me  of  it.  ‘  Your 
English  Government,’  he  declared,  ‘  is  only  fit  to  protect  adventurers, 
and  intimidate  honest  men.’  What  do  you  say  to  that.  Canning  ?” 
And  as  the  Minister  faltered  and  hesitated  to  reply,  the  King  con* 
tinned,  “  At  any  rate,  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  ought  not  to 
wish  any  other  people  to  have  our  institutions.  What  does  pretty 
well  for  us,  would  be  worthless  elsewhere.  Every  soil  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  fruits  and  the  same  minerals ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
nations.  Remember  this,  Marcellus:  it  is  my  unalterable  conviction.” 
L^pon  this  George  IV.  turned  on  his  heel,  with  a  look  and  a  searching 
smile  at  me.  Mr.  Canning  had  some  difficulty  to  keep  his  temper.  At 
last  he  said,  “  Representative  Government  has  one  other  advantage 
which  His  Majesty  has  forgotten :  it  enables  Ministers  to  listen  in 
silence  to  the  taunts  of  a  sovereign  who  has  no  other  means  to 
vent  his  resentment.”’  (P.  41.) 

If  this  story  had  been  related  by  an  ordinary  traveller  at  a 
foreign  Court,  we  should  have  set  it  down  for  a  clumsy  and 
impudent  invention.  This  picture  of  George  IV.,  stalking 
away  from  the  ball-room  at  Carlton  House  at  a  time  when  he 
could  not  walk  without  difliculty,  and  following  about  his 
guests  in  order  to  insult  his  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  to 
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repudiate  the  policy  of  his  Government,  and  to  traduce  the 
institutions  of  his  country,  —  is  too  burlesque  to  be  credited. 
But  when  we  remember  the  position  which  M.  de  Marcellus 
filled  in  this  country,  the  favours  he  received  from  the  King,  the 
regard  shown  him  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  toleration  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society  for  his  vanity  and  presumption,  the  publication  of 
such  ‘reminiscences’  becomes  an  offence  of  greater  magnitude, 
and  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  good  breeding  and  good 
sense  of  M.  de  Marcellus  on  the  same  level  as  his  veracity.  As 
we  find  in  another  passt^e  of  this  Correspondence  that  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  report  for  the  information  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty’s  Government  the  fact  that  a  sudden 
rise  had  just  taken  place  in  the  price  of  wives  at  Smithfield 
market,  from  ten  to  twenty-two  shillings  a  head,  we  are  tempted 
to  class  his  recollections  of  Carlton  House  and  of  Smithfield 
under  the  same  head. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time  it  is  surprising  that  one  of  the 
survivors  in  these  transactions  should  volunteer  to  disclose  the  im¬ 
pertinent  levity  and  bad  faith  with  which  they  were  conducted, 
for  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  under  whose  orders  he  served,  fares  no 
better  in  these  papers  than  M.  de  Marcellus  himself.  The  two 
following  examples  of  his  political  morality  require  no  comment. 
The  Spanish  war  had  gone  on  successfully,  for  the  Cortes 
could  oppose  no  effectual  resistance.  But  the  object  of  the 
campaign  was  almost  as  remote  as  ever,  because  the  King  of 
Spain  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  some  ap¬ 
prehensions  were  expressed  that  he  might  be  shipped  off  to  the 
Canary  Islands.  At  this  stage  of  the  war,  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  wrote  the  following  despatch  to  his  charge  d’affaires  in 
London : — 

*  It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  nothing  is  ended  as  long  as  we  have 
not  got  the  King.  How  to  get  him  ?  That  is  the  difficulty ;  and 
England  might  have  great  influence  upon  it.  My  opinion  is  that  tlie 
King  can  only  be  got  by  a  coup  monte  at  Seville  or  Cadiz.  Could 
not  you  find  in  London  some  of  tliose  enterprising  fellows,  so  common 
in  that  country,  who  would  cam/  him  off  for  one  or  two  millions  f 
Think  about  it.  C.’ 

So  much  for  the  chivalrous  defender  of  the  sacred  persons  of 
Bourbon  Kings,  supported  by  constitutional  government. 

Again,  in  May,  1823,  a  Conference  of  the  great  Powers  took 
place  in  London,  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade,  which  had 
heen  brought  before  the  Congress  of  Verona  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  on  which  M.  de  Chateaubriand  had  written 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  state  papers.  M.  de  Marcellus 
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supplies  US  with  the  secret  instructions  he  received  on  this 
subject. 

‘  Paris,  May  12.  1823. 

‘This  is  what  you  will  have  to  do  with  reference  to  this  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Slave  Trade.  You  will  be  present  at  it,  once:  you 
will  talk  very  philanthropically  ;  but  you  will  show  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  things  and  of  politics  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  general  measure.  You  will  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
any  further  conferences,  and  the  matter  will  drop.  C.’ 

In  the  same  spirit  Marcellus  replies,  that  Mr.  Cannin" 
wanted  this  ‘  semhlant  de  conference'  for  a  motion  announced 
by  Mr.  Buxton  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

So  much  for  the  philanthropist  and  the  compassionate  author 
of  ‘  Atala’  and  the  ‘  Martyrs  whose  tears  were  ever  ready  to 
flow  for  imaginary  sorrows,  or  for  his  own  personal  wrongs. 

"We  have  already  quoted  more  than  enough  to  show  in  how 
odious  a  spirit  these  transactions  w’ere  conducted  by  the  French 
Government,  and  to  ■what  a  degree  they  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
vanity  and  presumption  of  their  principal  authors.  But  it  is 
impossible,  on  the  other  hand,  to  award  to  Mr.  Canning  the 
praise  of  foresight  or  judgment ;  for  we  seek  in  vain  for  traces 
of  these  qualities  either  in  this  volume,  or  in  the  authentic 
despatches  of  the  British  Secretary  of  State  at  this  period. 
In  condemning  the  principle  of  the  French  intervention  in 
Spain,  he  undoubtedly  had  with  him  the  '  immense  majority 
of  this  nation  and  of  Parliament.  But  his  vehement  antipathy 
to  the  measure  deceived  him  as  to  the  facility  with  which  it 
might  be  executed,  and  the  results  it  might  produce  to  the 
Bourbon  Monarchy.  He  buoyed  himself  up  with  hopes  of  an 
heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  constitutionalists  to 
a  well-appointed  French  army  ;  and  even  calculated  on  the  dis¬ 
affection  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme’s  forces  when  arrayed  against 
the  liberal  cause.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  knew  the 
Spaniards  and  the  French  army  infinitely  better  than  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning,  scouted  these  objections,  though  he  too  had  condemned  the 
principle  of  the  intervention.  The  result  was,  the  unresisted 
advance  of  the  French  troops  from  the  Bidnssoa  to  Seville,  and 
a  success  equal  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  fondest  expectations, 
purchased  with  scarcely  the  loss  of  a  company  of  infantry.  Mr. 
Canning  had  entirely  failed  to  estimate  the  fact,  that  in  the 
Southern  countries  of  Europe,  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
and  the  masses  of  the  rural) population  are  sometimes  as  well- 
disposed  to  support  absolute  government  as  liberal  institutions ; 
and  that  the  love  of  freedom  has  possessed  itself  of  a  class,  but 
not  of  the  nation. 
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The  French  intervention  of  1823  in  Spain  produced  several  re¬ 
sults  which  might  be  considered  favourable  to  the  principles  then 
contended  for  in  France  by  the  Government  of  the  Restoration. 

It  flattered  the  army,  which  displayed  consummate  discipline, 
and  took  the  field,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Revolution,  under 
the  white  cockade.  It  satisfied  the  Royalist  majority  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  seldom  found  King  Louis  XYIII. 
as  royalist  as  itself;  and  it  established  close  and  confidential 
relations  between  France  and  the  three  great  Continental  Powers, 
leaving  this  country  entirely  isolated  in  Europe.  *  I  knew  how 

*  it  would  end,’  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  M.  de  Mar- 
ccllus.  *  They  have  followed  their  notions  of  resentment ;  and 

*  what  is  the  result?  Everything  is  done  without  us,  or  in 

*  spite  of  us.  We  are  separated  from  the  Continent.  Penitus 

*  toto  divisos  orbef  for  even  the  old  Duke  quoted  Latin  on  the 
occivsion.  ‘  W ell,  we  deserved  to  be  left  out ;  for  our  part  in  all 

*  this  has  not  been  what  it  ought  to  have  been.’  The  Duke 
spoke  truly,  not  because  Mr.  Canning  had  professed  a  different 
principle  to  France,  but  because  he  had  asserted  it  with  pique, 
and  carried  it  to  the  length  of  resentment. 

‘  “  They  say,”  said  Mr.  Canning,  the  other  day,  “  that  I  have  been 
mistaken  on  this  affair  of  Spain.  It  is  better  to  be  mistaken  once 
than  twice,  and  better  to  be  mistaken  twice  than  to  confess  oneself 
mistaken  at  all.” 

*  In  these  enigmatical  subtleties  the  great  interests  of  nations  are 
lost.  Mr.  Canning  persists  in  considering  the  triumph  of  F,^ance  as 
liis  defeat,  and  everytiiing  which  may  lessen  our  success  is  a  relief  to 
his  bitterness.’  (P.  359.) 

Yet,  in  writing  these  lines  just  before  he  had  quitted  London, 
on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Polignac  as  ambassador,  M.  de  Mar- 
cellus  pointed  out  the  possibility  of  healing  even  these  wounds, 
by  skilful  concessions  to  the  vanity  of  the  great  English  Minister. 
To  this  overture  Chateaubriand  replied,  in  a  tone  implying  that 
he  was  not  the  man  to  undertake  that  task,  and  that  all  confi¬ 
dential  relations  between  himself  and  Mr.  Canning  were  at  an 
end  for  ever  — 

‘  I  do  not  believe  in  the  fall  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  I  think,  with 
you,  that  he  must  be  flattered  to  be  brought  over :  but  wounded 
amour-propre  never  repents,  never  returns,  never  forgives,  when  it 
is  not  controlled  in  the  mind  by  lofty  .sentiments,  and  a  generous 
inclination  to  make  sacrifices.  Mr.  Canning  has  nothing  of  this. 
He  is  a  man  of  talent,  of  learning,  and  of  wit,  but  he  has  nothing 
about  him  great  or  sincere,  and  his  ambition  will  always  prevail  over 
his  principles.’  (P.  361.) 

These  are  harsh  words,  and  they  convey  the  judgment  of  an 
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embittered  antagonist,  though  a  successful  one.  Tliey  were 
pronounced  by  a  Minister  intoxicated  with  the  triumph  of  his 
policy  and  convinced  of  the  stability  of  his  power.  Who  would 
have  said,  when  they  were  written,  that  in  a  few  weeks  from 
that  time  this  brilliant  statesman  would  be  overthrown  by  his 
colleague  M.  de  Villele,  and  suddenly  abandoned  by  the  Court 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  peremptory  dismissal?  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  himself  was  to  give  the  world  a  memorable  example  of 
that  *  wounded  amour  propre  which  never  repents  and  never 
‘  forgives,’  and  the  discarded  Minister  of  the  Restoration  became 
its  most  formidable  assailant.  More  fortunate  than  his  rival, 
Mr.  Canning  retained  power  long  enough  to  efface,  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  lustre  of  his  career,  the  recollections  of  his  failure  on 
the  Spanish  question,  until  he,  too,  perished  under  the  fierce 
and  systematic  hostility  of  his  former  colleagues,  who,  even  in 
Lord  Liverpool’s  Cabinet,  had  not  concealed  their  dissent  from 
many  of  his  opinions.  We  can  place  no  implicit  reliance  on 
the  fidelity  of  M.  de  Marccllus’s  narrative,  for  he  has  evidently 
embellish^  his  youthful  reminiscences,  and  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  the  part  he  played.  It  is  unfortunate  that,  with 
so  strong  a  desire  to  show  off  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  Mr.  Canning, 
and  himself,  he  should  leave  on  our  minds  so  low  an  impression 
of  the  wisdom,  the  dignity,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  personages 
who  figure  roost  conspicuously  in  these  curious  pages. 


Art.  IX.  —  1.  An  Act  for  granting  Duties  on  Profits  arising 
from  Pr^ertgy  Professions,  Trades,  and  Offices.  5  &  6  Viet, 
c.  35.  Rassed  the  22nd  June,  1842. 

2.  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Infiuence  of  Tax- 
ation  and  the  Funding  System.  By  J.  R.  M‘CuLLOCn, 
Esq.  2nd  edition  :  1842. 

3.  Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
1848. 

4.  Remarks  on  some  Popular  Objections  to  the  present  Income 
Tax.  By  John  Macpherson  Macleod.  1849. 

5.  Property  and  Income  Tax.  Schedule  A.  and  Schedule  D. 
By  J.  G.  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  2nd  edition  :  1853. 

6.  First  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Income  and 
Property  Tax.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  17th  May,  1852. 

7.  Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Income  and 
Property  Tax.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
printed  22od  June,  1852. 
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8.  Property  and  Income  Tax :  the  Present  State  of  the  Question. 
By  J.  G.  Maitland,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  1853. 

9.  A  Just  Income  Tax,  how  possible,  being  a  Review  of  the  Evi¬ 
dence  reported  by  the  Income  Tax  Committee,  and  an  Inquiry 
into  the  True  Principle  of  Taxation.  By  G.  W.  Hemming 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  1842, 

T T  would  be  an  ungrateful  neglect  of  our  prime  national  right 
of  self-taxation,  if  we  allowed  any  impost,  however  just  in 
its  origin  and  purpose,  beneficial  in  its  operation,  equal  in  its 
incidence,  and  easy  in  its  collection  or  administration,  to  pass 
through  any  long  interval  unchallenged.  Even  if  a  perfect  tax, 
such  as  its  iinpugners  generally  require  that  the  Income  Tax 
shall  be —  and  some  of  them  pretend  to  make  it, — should  ever  be 
devised,  it  is  still  to  be  feared  that  it  must  be  unpleasant  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  would  have  to  pay  it,  and  that  its  opera¬ 
tion  upon  individuals  and  upon  whole  classes  of  persons  would 
differ  for  better  and  for  worse,  not  because  of  its  own  inequalities, 
but  because  of  the  different  circumstances  in  which  the  payers 
found  or  placed  themselves.  A  difference  for  the  worse  in  any 
man’s  condition,  however  it  arises,  is  at  its  first  perception  in¬ 
stinctively  a  cause  of  complaint ;  and  a  cause  of  complaint  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  many  identical  or  similar  cases,  looks  so  like  a  common 
grievance  that  it  is  sure  to  find  sympathy,  to  make  itself  a  cause 
so  long  as  writers  and  speakers,  and  even  the  majority  of  readers 
and  hearers,  have  keener  sensibilities  and  more  lively  sympathies 
for  [)artial  cases  of  apparent  and  eloquent  suffering,  than  for  the 
quiet,  orderly,  and  diffused  enjoyment  of  any  universal  benefit. 

Nor  is  clamorous  complaint,  nor  over  ready  sympathy  and 
advocacy,  altogether  useless.  Even  while  they  represent  no 
real  or  remediable  evil,  the  discussion  they  excite  awakens  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  order  of  things,  to  practical  but  unobtrusive  benefits, 
and  fruitful  ])rinciples  likely  to  be  forgotten  when  not  discussed, 
but  which  when  once  again  appreciated  may  obtain  new  force 
and  extension. 

The  agitation  against  the  Income  Tax  has  been  intense  and 
widely  spread :  it  has  been  conducted  with  great  spirit,  with 
zealous  pertinacity,  with  professional,  technical,  and  scientific 
aids,  reinforced  by  eminent  jiopular  talents  with  daily  eloquence, 
and,  above  all,  it  has  its  nucleus  in  the  most  stirring,  active,  and 
perhaps  on  the  whole,  the  most  influential  portion  of  our  {lopula- 
tion, — the  trading,  the  higher  industrial,  and  the  professional 
classes.  It  has  succeeded  too  so  far  as  to  obtain  from  the  late 
■Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  concession  of  the  principle  of 
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the  demand  most  urgently  pressed,  ‘  to  gratify,’  as  he  most  in¬ 
appropriately  said,  *  the  working  millions,’  who  are  in  no  way 
affected  by  this  part  of  the  tax  or  its  remission ;  and  this  pro* 
mised  surrender  was  joyfully  proclaimed  by  the  chief  advocates  of 
the  change  as  ‘  a  final  recognition  of  all  the  principles  contended 

*  for,  which  once  introduced  will  render  subsequent  modifications 

*  easy  ;  ’  and  Mr.  Cobden  has  congratulated  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his 
colleagues  on  being  the  first  ‘  to  deal  in  principle,  if  not  going 
‘  to  the  full  extent,  fjiirly  with  the  Income  Tax.’ 

And  it  is  now  said,  that  convictions  so  strong  as  theirs,  and  so 
disseminated  and  thus  reinforced,  must  soon  prevail;  it  is  common 
now  to  treat  these  convictions  as  already  triumphant,  to  claim 
for  them  the  credit  of  being  alone  the  admitted  dictates  of 

*  common  sense,’  and  to  characterise  the  reasonings  and  the  cal¬ 
culations  offered  in  defence  of  the  tax  as  it  is,  as  refinements 
and  sophistries  finally  rejected  and  condemned  by  the  plain 
sense  of  the  whole  people ;  ‘  in  spite  ’  as  Mr.  Cobden  has  it,  ‘  of 
‘  all  that  mathematicians  and  philosophers  may  say.’ 

Doubtless,  what  the  whole  people  requires,  iu  matters  of  tax¬ 
ation,  must  be  done,  if  it  be  within  the  powers  or  within  the 
reach  of  the  devices  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  and,  as 
in  other  services,  what  one  man  will  not  attempt  another  will  be 
found  to  do.  Still  this  shout  of  triumph  may  be  premature. 
The  victory  is  not  yet  definitely  won ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
are  clear  evidences  that  the  defenders  of  the  Income  Tax  have, 
by  the  very  attacks  on  it,  become  more  fully  aware  of  the  nature, 
grounds,  and  perils  of  the  contest,  have  acquired  a  firmer  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  soundness  and  the  advantages  of  their  own  position  — 
have 'now  ascertained  exactly  the  exhibited  strength  and  weakness 
of  their  assailants,  know  to  a  certainty  their  false  appearances, 
their  really  vulnerable  points,  the  generally  unsound  positions  of 
their  antagonists,  and  therefore  are  neither  without  heart,  or 
hope,  or  good  omens  of  a  favourable  issue. 

It  is  unquestionably  a  most  weighty  matter  that  is  in  debate. 
We  raise  by  the  Income  Tax  nearly  six  millions  sterling,  or 
rather  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole  public  Income  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  a  sum,  which  if  abandoned,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  impossible  to  replace  without  the  extension  of  present 
taxes,  or  the  reimposition  of  old  taxes,  more  objectionable,  even 
on  the  very  grounds  on  wh\ch  the  Income  Tax  is  impugned,  than 
the  Income  Tax  itself,  and  condemned  by  the  convictions  of  the 
country,  and  by  all  the  results  of  exi^erience  for  mischievous 
action,  wholly  impossible  to  the  Income  Tax. 

By  means  of  this  tax,  au  annual  deficit  of  more  than  2,0C0,000iL 
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sterling  was  at  once  replaced  by  a  permanent  and  satisfactory 
surplus,  and  by  this  we  have  been  since  enabled  with  very 
little  ultimate  loss  to  the  revenue,  to  remove  an  annual  amount  of 
customs  and  excise  duties,  exceeding  the  whole  of  the  Income 
Tax,  and  very  pernicious  in  their  effects  on  the  condition  of 
the  greater  ])ortion  of  the  community.  It  still  retains  its 
efficiency,  and  remains  available  for  gradual  advances,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  same  prosperous  course.  Effectual  for  its 
intended  purposes  thus  far,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  by 
maintaining  it  we  shall  preserve  the  benefit  already  secured,  or 
by  increasing  its  amount,  we  shall  extend  and  accelerate  our 
progress  in  these  approved  directions ;  and  the  determination  of 
this  question  must  wholly  depend  on  our  decision  of  the  pending 
dispute  —  whether  the  Income  Tax  itself  is  sufficiently  just  in 
its  principle  and  equal  and  fair  in  its  incidence,  to  be  still  re¬ 
tained  as  a  source  of  public  income. 

It  is  true  that  in  terms  the  opposition  is  limited  to  particylar 
portions  of  the  operation  of  the  tax,  and  chiefly  to  the  effect  of 
Schedule  D.,  and  it  may  appear  at  first  sight  to  require  no  more 
than  a  partial  abandonment,  such  as  Mr.  Disraeli  promised,  of 
the  revenues  obtained  under  that  schedule,  the  whole  of  which 
is  less  than  one-third,  less  than  two-sevenths,  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  tax.  But  on  a  nearer  view  of  the  question  raised, 
the  objections  urged  to  the  operation  of  Schedule  D.  apply,  if 
applicable  at  all,  with  equal  force,  and  nearly  to  an  equal 
extent  to  all  the  other  schedules,  ll,  therefore,  these  objections 
are  valid,  their  success  as  against  Schedule  D.  does  not  stop 
there ;  but  will  justly  raise  and  support  the  demand  for  the  like 
treatment  of  ail  the  other  schedules.  If  it  should  further  appear 
that  the  objections  being  just  in  their  principle,  are  incapable  of 
practical  application  to  Schedule  D.  itself,  and  still  more  to  the 
other  schedules,  there  would  appear  to  remain  no  final  altei> 
native  but  to  abandon  the  tax  altogether. 

The  inconvenience,  the  mischief  resulting  from  such  an  event, 
would  doubtless  be  considerable ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  they  would  throw  us  back  into  the  condition  in  which  the 
country  was  in  1842,  that  we  should  again  resort  to  the  perni¬ 
cious  taxes  abolished  by  the  help  of  the  Income  Tax,  or  be 
under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  evils  of  a  deficit.  We 
should  perhaps  find  a  way  —  in  our  present  improved  condition, 
and  with  our  decisive  experience  of  the  effects  of  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  system  of  finance  —  to  do  without  the  Income  Tax, 
and  yet  avoid  the  worst  of  the  mischievous  imposts  that  have 
been  abolished ;  but,  at  the  best,  the  inconvenience  and  the 
danger  would  be  so  great,  as  nut  to  be  incurred  without  a  great 
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necessity  and  a  clear  conviction  that  justice,  as  well  as  the  plea¬ 
sure  and  clamour  of  the  complainants,  requires  the  sacrifice. 

A  discussion  raised  on  interests  so  various  as  those  of  the 
whole  manufacturing,  trading,  and  professional  classes,  affected 
by  Schedule  D.,  illustrated  from  so  many  points  of  view  ns 
are  jjresented  by  all  these  interests,  multiplied,  by  the  personal 
relations  of  all  who  participate  in  them, — a  discussion  so  long 
continued,  and  carried  on  so  largely  by  disputants,  having  every 
variety  of  general  and  professional  education  and  training, 
drawing  their  arguments  and  evidences  from  such  multifarious 
sources,  has  necessarily  involved  a  great  range  of  topics,  and 
called  in  the  aid  of  all  the  related  doctrines,  dogmas,  and 
sciences.  The  simple  results  of  arithmetical  proportion ;  the 
more  refined  results  of  algebraical  analysis;  the  doctrines  of 
probabilities,  applied  to  the  results  of  exj>erience  of  the  value  of 
life,  and  the  duration  of  health,  strength,  ability,  and  industrial 
and  professional  productiveness;  the  fundamental  principles 
and  the  practical  requirements  of  policy,  political  economy,  ex¬ 
pediency,  justice,  morality,  are  the  commonest  topics  of  this 
debate,  and  are  applied  to  an  incalculable  variety  .of  actual  and 
hypothetical,  and  impossible  cases  presented  by  the  experience, 
the  ingenuity,  or  the  imagination  of  the  disputants.  Little  of 
all  this  great  and  heterogeneous  accumulation  of  material  can  be 
usefully  available,  even  if  space  and  patience  were  unlimited. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  now  that  some  decision  appears 
to  be  impending,  and  time  presses,  to  eliminate  all  foreign  and 
unessential  matters  out  of  the  discussion,  and  to  relieve  the  con¬ 
troversy  of  all  that  may  for  the  present  be  safely  cast  aside. 

The  general  state  of  the  question  is  this :  —  The  practical 
benefit  already  derived  from  the  tax,  in  equalising  our  public 
income  to  our  expenditure,  and  6o  facilitating  all  the  financial 
changes  since  1842,  is  rarely  denied  and  not  at  all  contested  by 
those  who  are  now  most  urgent  for  a  change.  The  more  al> 
stract  objections  against  all  direct  taxes,  on  the  ground  of  their 
unpopularity,  and  the  objection  to  the  Income  Tax  more  particu¬ 
larly,  that  it  is  a  war  tax,  or  a  tax  only  to  be  resorted  to  under 
the  most  pressing  necessities,  is  only  occasionally  referred  to, 
and  then  only  as  a  make-weight  to  an  argument  felt  to  be  other¬ 
wise  too  light.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  if  the  tax  can  be 
justified  in  its  details  against  the  more  special  objections  brought 
against  it,  it  will  so  far  gain  in  popular  acceptance ;  and  if  it 
can  be  made  to  be  more  clearly  understood  that  bad  finance  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  mischievous  as  war  itself,  and  good  finance,  a 
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first  necessity  of  national  prosperity,  tlie  tax  will  stand  its 
ground  securely  against  all  objections  coming  under  the  above 
heads. 

Furthermore,  as  those  who  now  appear  as  the  opponents  of 
the  tax  ground  their  complaints  on  the  distinction  between  per¬ 
manent  income,  and  temporary,  and  precarious  incomes  —  con¬ 
tending,  not  that  permanent  income  should  be  relieved,  but 
that  it  should  be  taxed  at  a  proportionably  higher  rate  than  the 
others — that  it,  as  well  as  the  others,  should  be  capitalised,  and 
taxed  on  the  capitalised  value  —  it  is  clear  that  they  concede  the 
general  principle  of  taxing  capital ;  in  other  words,  they  contend 
for  the  propriety  of  taxing  property  and  income,  and  only  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  comparative  rate  at  which  income  temporary  and 
precarious  and  income  permanent  or  property,  should  respec¬ 
tively  contribute.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some  men  of  ex¬ 
treme  views  amongst  the  complainants,  who  would  exempt  all 
industrial  or  professional,  in  short  all  earnings,  and  only  tax 
what  they  designate  as  ‘  realised  property ;  ’  but  these  are  so  few 
as  scarcely  to  require  to  be  counted  in ;  and  their  argument, 
such  as  it  is,  will  be  disposed  of  incidentally.  It  may  thus  be 
practically  assumed  that  the  tax  is  not  impugned,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a  tax  on  property  or  realised  capital,  or  on 
what,  in  this  controversy,  is  designated  as  ‘  capitalised  income.’ 

We  are  thus  brought  practically  to  this  one  point  of  debate. 
Property  being  allowed  to  be  taxable,  how  is  mere  income  to  be 
taxed  ?  Is  all  income,  as  it  becomes  income,  to  be  taxed  on  its 
full  amount,  or  is  it,  in  any  case,  to  be  taxed  at  less  than  its 
full  amount  as  it  accrues,  or  is  it  ever  to  be  entirely  exempted  ? 

This  is  the  gist  of  the  question  raised  in  exclusive  favour,  as 
it  is  commonly  supposed,  of  the  contributors  under  Schedule  D. ; 
and  to  this  question,  in  its  more  general  elements,  and  in  such 
of  its  leading  details  as  are  of  importance  in  determining  the 
whole  practical  possibility  of  the  retention  of  the  tax,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  shall  be  confined. 

In  1842,  when  the  revenue  was  in  a  state  of  depression,  from 
which  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  had  failed  to  raise  it,  the 
Act  for  granting  duties  on  profits  arising  from  Property,  Profes¬ 
sions,  Trades,  and  Offices,  was  passed.  It  was  passed  as  a 
temporary  measure,  to  continue  in  .force  from  April,  1842,  till 
April,  1845.  Its  purpose,  as  announced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Avas  ‘  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  juster  principle  of  taxation,’ 
and  to  facilitate  such  important  and  beneficial  alterations  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise  as  have  since  in  fact  been  made.  The  Act 
has  been  continued  from  time  to  time — its  policy  carried  out  till 
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the  present  time.  The  first,  and  most  urgent  object,  the  placing 
the  revenue  on  a  safe  footing,  appears  to  have  been  well  realised, 
the  revenue,  after  all  the  great  reductions  of  other  taxes,  having 
risen  from  52,315,433/.,  in  1841,  to  53,210,071/.,  in  1853,  when 
the  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  was  2,417,550/. ;  and 
these  facts  serve  to  show  to  how  great  an  extent  the  condition 
of  the  people  has  been  improved,  and  ti'ade  and  industry  been 
relieved,  by  aid  of  this  tax. 

This  Act,  in  its  scheme,  was  not  a  new  experiment,  being 
modelled  upon  the  Act  of  1806,  itself  the  result  of  successive 
efforts  of  legislation,  founded  on  experience  of  the  working  of 
different  Acts  from  the  year  1798,  when  the  Income  Tax  was 
first  imposed,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  From 
1804  till  1816,  when  the  Income  Tax  ceased,  there  was  con¬ 
tinual  experience  of  the  operation  of  the  measure,  and  several 
subsidiary  Acts  were  passed.  During  all  this  period  the  tax 
was  regarded  as  a  war  tax;  in  the  latter  years  of  its  existence, 
it  was  the  object  of  great  agitation  and  disgust,  and  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  incessant  declamation  ;  and  it  expired  amidst  the  unani¬ 
mous  rejoicings  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  commercial 
classes.  The  House  of  Commons  signalised  its  proceedings  on 
the  occasion  more  by  its  enthusiasm  than  by  calm  judgment  or 
decorum. 

However,  the  results  of  the  experience  of  all  this  interval 
from  1798  to  1816,  seem  to  have  been  industriously  applied 
in  framing  the  details  of  the  Act  of  1842,  which  chiefly  differs 
from  the  law  in  force  In  1816,  in  the  general  rate  of  the  tax, 
which  from  1805  till  1816  was  10  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  7</.  in  the  pound ;  and  in  the  fact,  that  exemptions  were 
not  generally  allowed  in  respect  of  lands,  tenements,  dividends, 
or  interest  money,  and  were  allowed  in  respect  of  profits  of 
trade,  only  when  these  profits  fell  short  of  50/.  a  year ;  whereas 
the  Act  of  1842  exempts  all  incomes,  of  whatever  nature,  under 
150/.  a  year. 

It  is  of  some  importance  in  the  history  of  the  discussions  on 
this  measure,  to  observe  the  effect  of  popular  language  on  the 
reasoning,  the  expectations,  and  the  efforts  of  those  who  arc 
subject  to  its  influence.  We  have  seen  that  the  Act  is  entitled 
‘  an  Act  for  Granting  Duties  on  Profits  arising  from  property, 

*  professions,  trades,  and  offices ;  ’  and  its  contents  from  the  first 
word  to  the  last  exactly  correspond  with  the  title,  in  proposing 
to  grant  the  duties  only  in  rcs|>ect  of  ‘  profits,’  or  ‘  annual 

*  value.’  In  no  instance  is  any  purpose  indicated  of  laying  the 
duties  on  any  thing  else  but  the  annual  revenue,  in  other  words, 
on  the  Annual  Income,  whether  derived  from  property,  occupa- 
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tion,  trade,  profession,  or  office.  In  no  instance  is  there  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  intent  to  lay  the  duty  on  ‘  Property/'  as  sucli ;  that  is, 
as  the  source  of  annual  income,  or,  as  an  aggregate  of  a  prosjwctive 
succession  of  annual  or  other  incomes.  In  no  sense  then  is  the 
tax,  in  fact  or  in  purpose,  a  tax  on  property ;  and  the  names 
commonly  given  to  it  of  ‘  the  property  tax,’  or  ‘the  property  and 
*  income  tax’  are  complete  misnomers,  implying  an  entire  |)er- 
version  of  the  intention  with  which  it  w’as  imposed.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  popular  misnomer  has,  in  not  a  few  instances,  led 
most  intelligent  men,  acute  reasoners  from  their  premises,  into 
the  assumption  that  the  tax  is  a  property  tax ;  and  they  have 
consistently  urged  its  legitimate  and  nec'.'ssary  operation  as  an 
‘  Income  tax’  against  it,  as  inconsistent  with  its  supposed  pre¬ 
tension  to  be  a  ‘  Property  Tax.’*  It  may,  or  it  may  not  be, 
right  that  a  tax  should  be  laid  upon  ‘  property’  as  such,  and  that 
is  a  question  presently  to  be  discussed ;  but  inasmuch  as  such  a 
tax  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  a  tax  on  incomes,  it  is  mani¬ 
festly  unfair  to  impute  it  as  a  defect  in  an  ‘  income  tax ,’  that 
it  does  not  operate  as  *  property  tax.’ 

About  350,000  contributors  know  practically,  and  it  must  be 
known  to  most  Englishmen,  that  the  Act  of  1842  grants  a 
duty  on  all  incomes  of  150/.  a  year,  and  upwards.  The  class 
of  incomes  so  charged,  and  the  amounts  of  charge,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  description  contained  in  the  schedules  A.,  B., 
C.,  D.,  and  E. 

Schedule  A.  defines  the  duty  in  respect  of  the  ‘  property’  in 
lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments  or  heritages  as  the  sum  of 
‘  7  d.  for  every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  thereof.’  This  may  be 
called  the  Landlord’s  schedule,  whom  we  may  sometimes  in 
future  individualise  as  ‘  A.’  by  the  designation  of  his  schedule. 

Schedule  B.  defines  the  duty  in  respect  of  the  *  occupation’  of 
the  same  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  heritages.  In 
England,  the  duty  is  fixed  as  ‘  the  sura  of  3^d.  for  every  20s.  of 
‘  annual  value ;  ’  in  Scotland,  as  2id.  for  every  20s.  This  we 
may  call  the  tenants’  schedule;  and  we  may  hereafter  call  the 

*  £.ff.  Mr.  J.  H.  Williams,  Second  Report  of  the  Committee, 
Question  3292.  ‘  The  tax  seems  to  be  mostly  at  present  an  income 

‘  tax.  If  it  is  to  be  a  property  tax,  the  inequality  of  the  tax  ns  levied 
‘  on  variable  incomes  is  very  large  indeed,  and  the  injustice  very 
‘  manifest.  Persons  with  terminable  incomes  are  charged  at  the  same 
‘  rate  as  though  the  incomes  were  perpetual,  which  is  a  manifest  in- 
‘justice.’  The  evidence  reported  by  the  Committee  abounds  in 
similar  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  of  the  tax,  and  inferences  from 
the  same  groundless  assumption. 
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tenant  *  B. ;  ’  and  this  tenant  is  more  particularly  a  fanner  or 
tenant  of  land,  who  is  assumed  by  the  Act  to  make  an  annual 
profit  on  the  land  equivalent  in  England  to  one  half,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land  to  one  third  of  the  rent  he  pays.  AVhere  this  assumption 
is  correct,  he  will  pay  7rf.  in  the  pound  on  his  annual  income 
like  all  the  other  contributors.  When  he  makes  less,  he  is 
enabled  to  appeal,  and  to  get  his  charge  reduced  to  Id.  in  the 
pound;  when  he  makes  more,  he  has  the  benefit  of  the  false 
assumption.  This  schedule,  though  in  terms  it  includes  tenants 
of  dwelling  houses,  shops,  and  buildings  of  all  classes,  in  effect 
rarely  includes  any  of  this  class;  for  they  commonly  derive 
their  incomes  from  sources  described  in  the  other  schedules,  and 
so  are  included  in  the  operation  of  the  other  schedules. 

Schedule  C.  fixes  the  duty  *  upon  all  profits’  arising  from 
annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities,  payable  out  of  any 
public  revenue,  at  7c/.,  without  any  deduction,  for  every  20s.  of 
the  annual  amount  thereof.  This  may  be  called  the  Fundholders’ 
schedule;  and  we  may  hereafter  individualise  the  fundholder 
as  ‘  C.’ 

Schedule  D.  is  complementary  to  all  the  others.  It  lays  a  like 
rate  of  Id.  in  the  pound  *upon  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising 
‘  or  accruing  from  any  kind  of  property  whatever ;  and  from 
‘  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or  vocation.’  This  then 
includes  all  classes  of  shareholders.  It  includes  also  the  classes 
of  persons  diftering  widely  from  shareholders  in  the  respect  of 
the  sources  and  character  of  their  ‘  profits  and  gains ;  ’  namely,  all 
who  derive  them  from  professions,  trades,  private  employments,  or 
vocations.  We  may  individualise  these  heterogeneous  classes  as 
‘  D.’ ;  but  shall  probably  be  obliged  to  distinguish  each  class  on 
occasion. 

Finally,  Schedule  E.  is*  a  little  misplaced,  and  somewhat  ill 
expressed,  which,  however,  matters  little,  as  the  people  subjected 
to  it  have  no  means  of  escaping  from  their  obligations  through 
any  ambiguity.  It  lays  the  same  duty  of  Id.  for  every  20«.  of 
the  annual  amount  of  every  public  office,  or  employment  of 
profit,  and  upon  every  annuity,  pension,  or  sti|)end  payable  by 
the  Queen  out  of  the  public  revenue.  This  may  be  considered 
the  public  officers’,  employes’,  and  pensioners’  schedule ;  and  w’e 
may  hereafter  indicate  all  these  persons  by  the  designation  ‘  E.’ 

Soon  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  more  particularly  at 
each  jreriod  appointed  for  its  renewal,  the  complaints  of  various 
classes  of  contributors  suffering  or  imagining  grievances  from 
the  tax  were  urged,  but  with  very  different  degrees  of  vigour, 
imjx)rtunity,  and  plausibility. 
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Schedule  A.,  which  probably  numbers  250,000  contributors* 
who  pay  about  one  half  of  the  entire  tax  (2,760,000/.  in  1851), 
with  no  opportunity  allowed  to  them  to  evade  the  tax,  which 
is  levied,  without  consulting  them,  from  their  tenants,  being 
intercepted  by  the  collector  as  a  part  of  their  rent  due  from  the 
tenants,  and  with  more  than  one  real  and  admitted  grievance, 
and  entitled  to  urge  with  nearly  equal  effect  every  grievance 
alleged  by  any  other  schedule,  has  been  very  acquiescent.  It 
is  preeminently  its  own  representative  in  Parliament,  where  the 
stable  landed  interest  is  predominant,  and  yet  it  has  made  no 
complaints,  raised  no  outcry,  and  has  scarcely  offered  a  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  which  the  success  of  Schedule  D.  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  make  upon  it.  Perhaps  its  attention  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  struggle  for  Protection  which  has  seemed  for  the  time 
to  affect  it  more  nearly ;  but  at  least,  for  once  in  our  history, 
the  inheritors  of  the  land  have  been  silent  and  passive  while 
their  interest  has  been  not  only  discussed,  but  brought,  even  by 
their  most  professing  friends,  into  imminent  jeopardy. 

As  of  Schedule  A.,  the  lord  of  the  land,  so  of  B.  its  tenant,  who 
bears,  indeed,  but  a  small  portion  of  the  aggregate  burden,  less 
than  one  sixteenth,  or  314,000/.  in  1851, he,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  followed  as  his  landlord  has  led,  and  been  inert  when  he  was 
inert.  In  this  case,  too,  though  the  tenant  has  not  the  substan¬ 
tial  ground  of  comjdaint  that  his  landlord  has  in  the  imposition 
of  the  tax,  it  will  be  found  that,  if  the  claims  made  by  D.  are 
good  for  D.,  they  are  equally  good  for  B.  But  the  latter  is 
perhaps  the  slower  man  to  see  his  opportunities,  and  although  a 
good  patron  of  80i)histries,  is  rarely  the  first  or  even  an  early 


*  The  numbers  of  the  contributors  given  here  and  elsewhere  are 
conjectural.  The  estimate  is  grounded  on  the  Parliamentary  paper, 
No.  27.  sess.  1851,  which  shows  that  194,900  persons  were  assessed 
under  Schedules  D.  and  E.  From  the  way  the  tax  is  levied  it  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  really  contributing  under 
the  other  schedules.  Now  ns  out  of  the  194,900  persons  contributing 
to  these  two  schedules,  57,985  drew  a  portion  of  the  incomes  which 
made  them  liable  from  other  sources,  it  may  be  assumed  that  not 
above  150,000  persons  are  really  taxed  under  these  schedules.  As 
the  contribution  of  D.  in  the  same  year  was  1,618,195/.,  and 
E.  331,000/.,  it  is  probably  near  to  the  truth  to  estimate  the  number 
of  persons  contributing  as  in  the  same  proportion,  which  would  give 
to  D.  about  115,000  contributors,  and  to  E.  about  35,000,  and  an 
average  contribution  of  13/.  each.  For  the  other  schedules  the  esti¬ 
mate  is  made  on  the  assumption  that  the  contributors  respectively 

pay  in  the  same  proportions  to  these  two  schedules _ See  M'Culloch 

on  Taxation,  p.  138.,  whose  estimate  is,  however,  somewhat  different. 
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propounder  of  them.  Except,  then,  a  slight  murmur  in  1849, 
when  times  were  hard  on  fanners,  and  their  general  impressions 
w'ere  gloomy,  B.  in  his  character  of  an  occupier  of  land  has  let 
the  debate  take  its  course  without  offering  to  interfere  in  it. 

In  this  controversy.  Schedule  C.  is  professedly  ranged  on  both 
of  the  opi)osed  sides.  As  *  a  permanent  annuitant,*  in  which 
character  he  pays  730,000/.  a  year  to  the  tax,  or  one  eighth  of 
the  whole,  he  is  ranged  with  the  landlord,  and  is  the  passive 
object  of  attack ;  and  although  fundholders  have  written,  as  a 
class,  they  have  done  little  to  provoke,  avoid,  or  repulse  the 
assiiult  on  their  interests.  But  their  yoke-fellow  under  this 
schedule,  the  owner  of  terminable  annuities,  who  pays  annually 
about  35,315/.,  or  a  160th  j)art  of  the  aggregate  tax,  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  enemies  of  the  permanent  annuitant  as  he  is  of 
Schedules  A.  and  B.  His  is  the  model  case  for  which  D.  aban¬ 
dons  his  own, — his  the  case  by  which  D.  proposes  his  willingness 
to  have  his  own  claims  tried ;  and  for  some  time  past,  indeed, 
his  is  the  only  case  which  has  been  made  (doubtless  only  as  the 
most  telling  example)  the  standard  and  representative  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  Income  Tax ;  and  the  body  of  actuaries,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  officers  of  Insurance  Companies,  have  adopted 
this  as  their  favourite  grievance,  and  elected  to  take  their  issue 
upon  it. 

But  Schedule  D.  is  legion.  He  is,  indeed,  a  large  contri¬ 
butor,  paying  above  1,618,000/.  a-y ear,  or  about  two  sevenths  of 
the  whole  tax,  and  he  numbers  about  150,000  fellow  contribu¬ 
tors.  All  trades,  all  professions,  all  vocations,  all  speculators,  all 
projectors, — in  particular,  all  who  profit  by  writing  or  talking, 
by  the  stimulation  and  advocacy  of  other  men’s  interests,  pas¬ 
sions,  prejudices,  are  found  here.  It  would  have  been  strange 
if  Schedule  D.  had  not  s|X)ken,  had  not  written,  both  well  and 
ill, — had  not  been  busy  with  its  own  case,  and  still  more  busy 
with  the  cases  of  the  other  schedules.  And  it  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  to  D.  that  he  is  his  own  and  everybody  else’s  advocate ; 
for  it  must  in  justice  be  admitted  that  he  has  more  various,  dis¬ 
persed,  and  dividetl  interests  of  his  own, — more  i)oints  of  con¬ 
tact  with  all  mankind  in  trade,  commerce,  at  the  bar,  at  the 
sick  bed,  in  prosperity,  in  trouble,  at  home,  abroad,  in  things 
decaying,  prospering,  emerging,  in  realities  and  in  figments,  — 
has  a  more  various,  catholic,  disinterested  opinion,  —  is,  in  short, 
the  inventor,  the  investigator,  the  thinker,  the  adviser,  the  pro¬ 
tector  of  and  for  all  mankind,  whether  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong.  And  accordingly  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  some  of  the 
most  careful,  philosophical,  wise,  and  truthful  contributions 
made  to  this  controversy  by  writers,  witnesses,  and  public 
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speakers,  have  come  from  men  whose  liabilities  and  personal 
interests  are  most  involved  in  Schedule  D.,  but  whose  convic¬ 
tions  are  opposed  to  the  claims  which  others  have  urged  for  its 
special  benefit. 

Of  Schedule  E.,  the  State’s  officers  and  pensioners,  who  con¬ 
tribute  about  330,000/.  a-year,  or  nearly  an  eighteenth  of  the 
whole  tax,  and  are  probably  about  35,000  persons,  no  more 
need  be  said  at  present  than  that  it  has  made  no  distinguishable 
claim  for  itself ;  but  has  let  the  controversy  take  its  course  as 
determined  by  the  interests  of  all  the  other  classes; — dignified 
passengers  in  the  State  ship,  condescending  neither  to  command 
nor  steer  it. 

The  supposed  peculiar  grievance  of  Schedule  D.  having  been 
for  six  years  incessantly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  public 
in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1851,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  ordered  *  that  a  Select 
*•  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  mode  of 

*  assessing  and  collecting  the  Income  and  Property  Tax,  and  to 

*  consider  whether  any  other  system  of  levying  the  same,  so  as 

*  to  render  the  tax  more  equitable,  can  be  adopted.’ 

It  will  be  observed,  and  it  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  the  terms  in  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  appear  to  imply  that  a  system  of  levying 
the  tax  may  be  found  which  might  render  the  tax  more 
equitable. 

The  Committee  met  on  the  16th  of  June,  1851,  elected 
Mr.  Hume  into  the  chair,  and  under  his  presidence — the  duties 
of  which  he  performed  with  his  wonted  regularity  and  perse¬ 
verance — it  met  regularly  twice  a  week  during  that  session, 
till  the  state  of  business  of  the  House  required  the  termination 
of  their  labours,  and  they  reported  to  the  House  the  evidence 
they  had  taken,  which  constituted  their  First  Report.  On  the 
11th  of  February,  1852,  the  Committee  was  reappointed,  and 
proceeded  as  steadily  as  before  to  take  evidence,  which  was 
reported  in  their  S^ond  Report  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1852. 
Mr.  Hume,  and  also  Mr.  Sotheron  and  Colonel  Romilly,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee,  respectively  submitted  drafts  of  reports 
and  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Hume’s  proposed  report  fully  recognised  the  benefits  already 
derived,  and  still  derivable,  from  the  tax;  but  he  adopted  every 
complaint,  brought  from  whatever  quarter,  against  its  operation 
and  incidence,  and  admitted  almost  all  the  remedies  proposed 
by  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  Committee,  and  con¬ 
cluded  by  recommending  an  entire  revision  of  our  present 
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system  of  tasatum,  and  its  replaeement  Uy  '  an  equal  tax  on  the 

*  realised  and  industrial  property  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 
Mr.  Sotheron’s  draft  resolution  dedared  it  impossible  to  discorer 
a  rate  of  taxation  which  would  produce  a  strictly  equitable 
result,  and  recommended  that  we  should  deal  with  the  Income 
Tax  in  some  nmnner,  not  of  mathematical  accuracy,  but  in  an 
ordinary  and  moral  sense.  He  declared  that  it  was  ‘  repugnant 

*  to  public  feeling  to  impose  the  same  rate  of  tax  upon  incomes 

*  derived  from  permanent  realised  property,  enjoyed  without  ex- 
‘  ertion  or  risk,  and  incomes  derived  from  trades,  professions,  and 

*  salaries,  which  are  subject  to  both.’  He  ccmcluded  by  recom¬ 
mending  some  such  rate  os  would  be  '  an  approximation  to  an 

*  exact  proportion,’  and  that  Schedule  D.  should  be  put  in  the 
relation  to  the  other  schedules  of  3  to  4,  *  so  that  incomes  under 

*  that  schedule  should  be  assessed  at  three-fourths  of  the  amount 

*  levied  upon  all  other  kinds  of  income.’  Colonel  Hominy’s 
resolution  only  justified  the  Committee  for  not  attempting  to 
report  any  conclusion,  without  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  system 
of  taxation,  and  recommended  the  simple  reporting  ^  the 
evidence  taken.  Mr.  Disraeli  carried  a  motion  to  the  efiTect, 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  pressure  of  business,  and 
the  prospect  of  an  early  prorogation,  made  it  impossible  at  that 
time  to  do  justice  to  so  complicated  a  subject,  and  that  the 
Committee  should  report  only  their  evidence  taken,  and  their 
proceedings,  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Hume  has  since  complained, —  though  he  was  prepared, 
in  1852  with  a  report  for  the  adoption  of  the  Committee  on 
the  whole  subject, — that  the  Committee  has  not  been  again  ap¬ 
pointed.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  served  on  the  Committee,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  its  later  proceedings,  appears  to  have  made  up 
his  mind,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  sufficiently  to 
announce,  as  an  article  of  his  financial  statement,  on  the  6th  of 
December  last,  his  adoption  of  ‘  distinction  between  realised/ 
and  precarious  incomes,’  and  his  recommendation  that  *  the  rate 
‘  on  Sdiedules  A.  and  C.  should  be,  as  before,  Id.  in  the  pound, 

*  and  on  B.,  D.,  and 

Such  are  some  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  oi  the  efifects 
of  the  discussion.  A  decided  effect  has  been  produced  by  it  on 
public  opinion,  and  on  public  men,  in  favour  of  Schedule  D. 
But  althot^h  it  has  thus  far  had  a  favourable  progress,  it  is  not 
to  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Hume  that  the  reappointment  of  the 
Committee  would  throw  new  light  on  the  controversy.  The 
Committee  had  before  it  the  most  able  representatives  of  each 
interest;  for  the  explanation  of  the  history,  details,  and  modes  of 
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assessment  and  levy,  the  most  experienced,  intelligent,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  officers  of  the  department  of  Inland  Revenue ;  for  the 
expontion  of  alleged  grievances,  the  most  distinguished  writera 
and  statists,  and  a  long  array  of  most  eminent  actuaries,  who 
generally,  and  as  to  the  actuaries  unifcurmly,  advocated  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  charge  on  temporary  and  precarious  incomes;  for 
the  exposition  of  particular  hardships  affecting  land,  f^nts 
standing  and  reputation ;  and,  finally,  for  the  exposition  of  the 
general,  economical,  political  and  moral  requirements  in  such  a 
^w,  some  of  the  most  eminent  thinkers  and  calculators  of  the 
time,  —  Mr.  Warburton,  who  has  given  a  calm,  enlightened,  and 
scientific  consideration  to  the  subject  from  the  time  of  the  re¬ 
imposition  of  the  tax  ;  Mr.  J.  Stnart  Mill,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complbhed  tlunkers  on  the  subject,  and  not  less  remarkable  as  a 
witness  under  examination  before  the  Committee ;  and  Mr.  Bab¬ 
bage,  who  combines,  in  a  more  conspicuous  manner  than  any 
ether,  the  qualifications  of  a  mathematician  of  a  high  order, 
with  those  of  a  moral  and  economical  investigator.  With  such 
witnesses  before  them,  subjected  some  of  them  to  a  second  and 
third  examination — at  intervals  more  or  less  considerable — by  a 
Committee  exemplary  for  its  assiduity,  and  the  steadiness  and 
keenness  with  which  it  pursued  its  investigation,  and  compre¬ 
hending  the  talents  and  parliamentary  and  official  experience  of 
Mr.  Hume,  the  indefatigable  chairman.  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Henley,, 
Mr.  Horsman,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Roebuck, 
Mr.  Sotheron,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the  House, 
—  engaged,  with  intervals  that  may  have  served  to  infuse  more 
reflection  into  the  inquiry,  from  the  19th  of  June,  1851  till  the 
22nd  of  June,  1852  ;  it  is,  d  priori,  not  very  probable  that  any¬ 
thing  was  left  to  be  discovered  by  testimony  on  a  question  so 
theoretical  before  a  Committee  sitting  agtun  at  so  short  an 
interval.  And,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  it  will  be  found  that 
few,  if  any,  new  facts  or  new  views  with  relation  to  the  tax 
came  to  light  by  means  of  the  Committee.  Nothing  was 
developed  before  the  Committee  that  had  not  been  as  clearly 
expounded  before*  The  real  effect  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Com-  / 
mittee  has  been  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  the/ 
controversy,  not  to  discover  or  modify  them. 

But  we  may  safely  consider  ourselves,  by  the  help  of  the 
Committee,  in  possession  of  authentic  materials  necessary  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  grounds  on  which  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  the 
Income  Tax  is  now  required.  It  is  now  proposed  to  examine 
them. 
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The  question,  as  we  have  already  limited  it,  has  two  very 
distinguishable  aspects  ;/^one  of  such  a  broad  moral  and  political 
bearing,  as  to  involve  considerations  affecting  the  whole  subject 
of  the  relations  of  the  State  to  its  subjects,  an<^heir  reciprocal 
obligations  to  one  another  and  to  the  State  ;^the  other  con- 
iined  within  much  more  precise  and  narrow  limits,  and  involv¬ 
ing  only  the  question  of  arranging  the  incidence  of  the  tax, 
with  arithmetical  equality,  upon  the  persons  and  the  funds 
which  shall  decided  to  be  liable  to  it.  One  is  a  question  of 
the  broadest  political  principle  —  the  other  is  one  merely  of 
fiscal  adjustment. 

^fjVVhen  the  question  is  raised,  as  it  is  both  implicitly  und 
Mplicitly  by  all  who  discuss  this  subject,  w'hether  it  is  just  that 
poor  men's  means  should  be  subjected  to  the  tax  in  a  proportion 
as  high  as  that  of  rich  men  *,  that  men  with  temporary  and  pre¬ 
carious  means  should  contribute,  while  they  have  such  means,  at 
an  equal  rate,  as  if  they  were  permanent  and  certain  f,  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  of  political  justice,  and  we  cannot  dispose  of  it  with¬ 
out  determining  the  moral  grounds  of  our  whole  obligation  to 
pay  taxes,  or  make  contributions  of  any  kind  of  service  to  the 
State.  When  the  equal  liability  of  all  men  to  contribute  is 
conceded,  and  the  question  is  raised,  —  what  is  the  measure  of 
this  equality  as  regards  different  funds  or  sources  of  contribution, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  a  contribution  from  rent  and  of  a 
contribution  from  wages*,  the  question  is  narrowed  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  nature  and  the  relative  contributing  power  of  these 
sources  as  constituting  the  ability  of  the  taxpayer.  We  may 
divide  the  discussion  into  the  two  corresponding  parts,  and 
take  up  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  incidental  questions 
which  constitute  the  practical  details. 

/,  First,  then,  as  to  the  equal  or  unequal  liability  of  all  subjects 
to  contribute  according  to  their .  means  to  the  requirements  of 
the  State. 

It  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  every  community  of  men  we 
owe  the  security  of  all  our  enjoyments  to  the  protection  which 
the  law  provides  for  them,  nay,  that  we  owe  our  individual 
existence  and  preservation  in  a  capacity  to  enjoy  our  subsistence 


*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  Mr.  Ilume  s  draft 
Report,  vol.  ii.  p.  xxiii.  Mr.  Hemmings’  pamphlet,  p.  21. 

t  M.  J.  S.  Mill,  il).,  and  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
5223 — 5234.  5244.,  &c.  Mr.  Hume’s  Draft  Report,  p.  xxv.  And  the 
Actuaries’  evidence,  passim. 

J  The  Actuaries’  evidence,  ib.  passim. 
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to  tills  same  protection  ;  without  which,  possession,  cultivation, 
the  very  rearing  of  considerable  numbers  of  men,  is  Impossible. 
It  Is  not  prop^y  alone,  or  the  body  of  the  person,  and  Its 
corporal  liberty,  that  is  protected,  —  it  is  every  relation  of  life, 
matrimony,  family,  society, — it  is  training,  education,  moral 
development  and  enjoyment,  reputation,  honour,  religion, — all 
that  man  values,  and  that  may  be  disturbed  by  violence  and 
lawlessness,  or  nipped  in  its  germ  or  development  by  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  danger,  that  is  secured  by  the  institution  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  political  Government.  When,  therefore,  it  is  onl^ 
acknowledged  that  Government  protects  person  and  property,  it 
is  too  narrow  an  admission,  and  neglects  toe  account  of  the  whole 
of  that  great  body  of  law — that  great  and  never-ceasing  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  legislative,  legal,  executive,  and  defensive  institutions 
by  which  all  those  other  interests  are  protected,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  is  as  dear  and  as  necessary  to  our  well-being  as  the 
safety  of  the  body  itself,  which  a  lawless  savage  may  etiectually 
secure,  who  can  never  secure  or  even  imagine  some  of  these 
others. 

Property,  then,  is  not  all  that  we  owe  to  the  State,  all  that 
law  and  government  secures  to  us.  Is  its  possession  then,  by 
any  coincidence,  a  true  measure  of  those  other  advantages*? 
Manifestly  not ;  inasmuch  as  every  man  has  his  person,  and  more 
or  less,  all  the  other  interests  to  be  protected,  and  which  are 
in  effect  protected,  though  he  may  have  no  property  to  protect, 
and  may  by  possibility  incapable  of  having  property.  A  man 
with  no  property,  is  nevertheless  a  charge,  and  often  the  most 
considerable,  charge  on  the  institutions  of  his  country, — a  pauper, 
or  any  other  destitute  person,  on  whom  the  State  equally,  or 
more  than  equally,  expends  its  resources.  In  such  aises  it  is 
obvious  that  the  property  of  the  individual  is  no  measure  of  the 
entire  protection  he  receives,  of  the  burden  he  imposes  on  the 
commonwealth.  Nor  is  it  less  apparent  in  the  rich  man's  case, 
that  his  property  is  no  true  measure  of  the  protection  he 
receives ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  smaller  any  property  is,  the 
more  minute  the  parcels,  the  more  it  is  subject  to  aggression, 
encroachment,  violence,  abstraction,  the  more  the  property  is  a 
temptation  to  numerous  aggressors,  the  more  is  even  the  person 


*  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  c.  ii.,  says,  *  the  subjects 
‘  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Government  as 
‘  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respec- 
‘  tively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  State.’  This  is  the  apparent 
base  of  the  operations  of  all  who  attack  and  all  who  det'end  the 
Income  Tax.  See  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Babbage,  5448 — 5455.,  &c. 
And  Mr.  Farr’s  evidence,  extracted  infra. 
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itself  of  the  owner  endangered ;  while,  on  the  otho'  hand,  the 
larger  the  maat  of  wealth,  the  more  is  it  self-defended,  the  less  is 
it  subject  to  unlawful  damage  or  depredation.  Mr.  Rothschild 
Buy  circulate  in  perfect  security,  at  any  distance  from  his  pro¬ 
perty,— a  hnzter  or  pedlar  is  scarcely  secure  while  his  is  under 
his  own  eyes ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  lands,  or  the  Marquess 
of  Westminster's  ground-rents,  hardly  once  a  month  require  the 
aid  of  a  policeman,  or  unoe  in  a  generation  the  intervention  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate,  while  the  allottee's  plot,  or  the  cotter’s  hut,  or 
the  higgler’s  lodging  is  in  incessant  need  of  the  active  protection 
of  the  strong  arm.  The  quantity  of  an  individaal’s  property,  | 
then,  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the  expenditure  of  the  resources  of 
Oovemment  even  in  the  mere  protection  of  property.  But  still 
leas  is  it  a  true  measure  of  the  whole  prote^on  afforded  to  the 
individual;  for  his  other  occasions  for  the  protection  of  the  law  by 
no  means  increase  with  the  increase  of  his  property.  The  owner 
of  20,U001.  a  year  has  not  a  thousand  times  as  many  bodies,  mem¬ 
bers,  healths,  liberties,  reputations,  homes,  families,  associations, 
political  rights,  or  of  any  other  interests  (but  the  mere  property) 
as  the  redpient  of  20L  a  year.  If  all  the  other  occasions  of  indi- 
vidnal  protection  were  multiplied  as  individual  wealth  increased, 
we  should,  in  some  cases,  find  half  the  constabulary  and  magis¬ 
tracy  of  a  county,  a  whole  regiment  of  the  line,  three  or  four 
ships  of  war,  an  entire  judge  of  the  higher  tribunals,  two  days 
of  every  sesuon  of  parliament,  and  every  other  apparatus  and 
appliance  of  law  and  Government  in  a  similar  proportion,  occu- 
pi«l  permanently  about  the  legal  protection  of  one  single  great 
proprietor’s  person.  That  property  then  is  a  true  measure,  or  in 
any  near  degree  a  measure  of  the  protection  affsrded  to  indivi¬ 
duals  by  the  State,  cannot  be  maintained  with  any  appearance 
«f  plausibility  so  long  as  the  State  protects  anything  else  besides 
property. 

To  any  one,  then,  who  will  consider,  ever  so  cursorily,  the 
most  common  and  simple  course  of  administration  of  the  law  and 
of  Government,  it  will  l>e  apparent  that  the  ordinary  and  current 
expenses  of  Government  are  not  caused  by  or  incurred  for  the 
rich  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  poor.  But  it  may  be  objected 
that,  although  great  properties  do  not  receive  a  protection  from 
the  ordinary  administration  of  Government  so  costly  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  small  properties  do,  still  that  all  property  owing  its 
origin  and  security  entirely  to  the  law,  every  owner  of  property 
has  a  protection  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  his  property,  — 
the  owner  of  a  great  property  a  proportionately  great  protection, 
the  owner  of  a  small  one  a  proportionately  small  protection. 
This  is,  however,  to  confound  a  part  with  the  whole;  and  pre- 
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<asely  the  part  which  is  least  rdated  to  the  matter  In  hand.  la 
questions  of  property,  as  of  all  other  rights,  there  are  two  very 
distinguishable  parts :  ope^^  the  definition,  or  declaration,  or  rati¬ 
fication,  of  the  right  or  title ;  and  this  is  commonly  to  be  found 
done  to  our  hands,  generations  ago,  by  positive  legislation  or 
popular  custom ;  the  cost  of  which,  if  any,  was  long  since  dor 
frayed,  and  could  not  be  made  an  occasion  for  present  expendi- 
tnre,  or  contribution  towards  it.  A  man  holds  his  property  by 
descent,  bequest,  or  purchase,  the  whole  process,  incidents  and 
effects  of  which  modes  of  acquisition  were  imported  into  our  low 
a  thousand  years  ago.  The  law  which  defines  his  right  or  title 
is  exactly  the  same,  — 'the  sanoe  form  of  words,  the  same  form  of 
custom,  —  whether  his  property  is  100  shillings  or  100,000 
pounds ;  and  has,  if  it  has  cost  anything  in  its  enunciation,  cost 
just  as  much  when-  it  defines  the  one  as  when  it  defines  the 
xither,  —  the  poor  man’s,  as  the  rich  man’s,  right  and  title.  Its 
retention  as  law,  through  this  year,  or  the  next,  or  fur  ever,  as 
it  is  no  positive  act,  costs  nothing.  What  it  is  that  inv<dves 
the  cost  is,  not  tlie  maintenanoe  of  the  right  or  title,  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  administrative  force  which  is  to  protect  the 
enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  that  right  or  title, — to  deter,  ward 
off,  or  redress  aggresrion,  not  on  that  title,  but  on  the  enjoy¬ 
ment,  whether  that  aggression  threatens  from  within  or  liom 
without.  This  is  the  part  of  Government — this  the  operation 
of  law,  which  necessitates  expenditure,  and  the  imposition  of 
taxes.  The  other^part,  our  common  or  class  rights,  is  patent  to 
-every  man  in  the  customs  to  which  he  is  bom,  iu  the  statute 
book,  his  personal  titles  in  his  deeds  and  assurances,  for  the  as¬ 
certainment  of  which,  irrespectively  of  the  redress  sought  fmm 
administration,  if  he  pays  at  all,  he  pays  his  adviser’s  tees.  The 
existence  of  the  right  or  title,  then,  does  not  constitute  an  oeca- 
eion  for  contribution  of  taxes  ;  it  is  the  administrative  protection 
of  that  right  or  title  that  does  constitute  such  an  occasion  ;  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  amount  of  an  individual’s  property  is  not 
a  true  measure  of  the  administrative  protection  which  the  State 
has  to  provide  for  him. 

If,  then,  the  rich  man  pays  for  Government  the  same  number 
of  shillings  for  every  pound  sterling  of  his  accrued  income,  and 
the  poor  man  in  the  same  proportion,  the  rich  man  pays  higher  in 
■proportion  for  the  protection  of  his  pro})erty  than  the  poor  man. 

Moreover,  as  regards  all  the  other  interests  of  men  which 
Government  protecta,tmaBmuch  iis^the  richest  man  has  but  one 
perdn’s  portion  of  such  interests,  and  no  man  has  less,  if  the 
rich  man  pays  according  to  all  his  income,  the  poor  man  only 
according  to  his,  and  the  destitute  man  nothing  at  all,  it  is  clear 
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that  the  rich  man  pays  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  as 
many  other  poorer  men  as  altogether  pay  a  contribution  equal 
to  his  own.  In  other  words,  the  man  who,  on  1000/.  pays  as 
much  as  ten  men  having  100/.  each,  contributes,  not  only  at  a 
disproportionate  rate  for  the  protection  of  his  property,  but  sup- 
plies  the  ten  other  men  with  all  other  protections  at  his  sole  cost. 

And  this  is  the  demonstrable  consequence  whenever  any  men 
contribute  in  a  multiplied  proportion  as  compared  with  others^ 
and  do  not  obtain  a  beneficial  return  multiplied  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  appears  to  follow  that  a  taxation  for  all  the 
common  purposes  of  Government  levied  in  proportion  to  wealth, 
operates  unfairly,  in  an  exoneration  of  all  the  less  wealthy  con¬ 
tributors  from  their  estimated  share  of  the  common  burdens  of 
Government ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  this  unequal  exonera¬ 
tion  increases  as  the  contributors  are  poorer. 

Again :  if  it  be  proposed  to  tax  the  rich,  as  rich,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  Government,  at  any  higher  rate  than  the  poor,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  to  exempt  the  poor,  or  lighten  their  portion 
of  the  burdens  of  Government,  it  is  not  as  a  measure  of  simple 
*  justice*  that  this  can  be  recommended,  whatever  other  reasons 
for  it  there  may  be  of  necessity  or  expediency. 

And  it  is  not  an  evasion  of  their  just  responsibilities  when  the 
comparatively  rich  refuse  to  submit  to  a  higher  rate  of  taxation 
for  the  conunon  purposes  of  Government  than  the  comparatively 
poor. 

^  We  can  now  proceed  to  another  stage  of  the  discussion; 
namely,  the  question  of  the  contribution  that  each  man  may  be 
requir^  to  make  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  efi&ciency  of 
the  State. 

It  is  comparatively  a  very  recent  fact  in  history,  that  the 
contribution  of  the  subject  has  been  made  in  money  tura  alone. 
In  England,  where  this  modem  system  is  most  completely  car¬ 
ried  out,  we  have  still  a  recent  experience  of  impressment  and 
of  statute  labour ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  compulsory 
service  on  juries,  or  as  special  constables,  or  of  a  few  offices 
which  a  man  may  be  compelled  against  bis  will  to  serve,  we 
have  no  longer  a  trace  left  of  the  system,  universal  two  or 
three  hundr^  years  ago,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  of  calling 
on  each .  man,  in  his  own  person,  to  contribute  his  time,  his 
labour,  his  counsel,  his  person, — nay,  his  life,  in  keeping  order, 
in  apprehending  offenders,  in  mainttuning  communications,  in 
repelling  enemies,  and  the  like.  The  inconvenience  of  the  old 
arrangement  is  manifest  enough  now.  It  effected  its  purposes 
with  the  least  possible  efficiency,  and  at  the  greatest  pos- 
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rible  cost ;  and  this  conviction  and  impatience  of  the  oppression, 
of  such  services  had,  as  we  all  know,  a  mighty  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  greatest  of  modem  revolutions ;  though  that 
has  been  but  partially  successful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  still  left  the 
military  conscription  and  many  onerous  local  services. 

But  inconvenient  and  inefficient  as  personal  service  is,  it  is, 
when  it  is  not  carried  out  with  partimity  to  particular  classes 
of  men,  the  obvious,  natural,  and,  in  certtun  drcumstances, 
the  just  course.  Government  being  but  the  accumulation  of 
the  common  force,  guided  by  the  common  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
munity, — what,  where  nothing  but  men’s  force,  men’s  counsel, 
men’s  conduct,  could  serve  for  the  common  protection,  could  be 
more  fmr  than  that  every  man  who  required  the  protection 
should  give  his  share  of  strength,  counsel,  and  co-operation? 
The  obvious  defect  of  the  system  was,  that  the  weak,  the  sick, 
the  aged,  the  simple,  escaped  the  contribution,  and  that  the 
service  often  fell  with  undue  heaviness  on  those  who*  could  least 
afford  to  give  it. 

But  poverty  or  his  other  necessities  did  not  excuse  a  man 
who  ^ad  vigour  and  capacity  otherwise  suffident.  The  rule  was, 
of  which  we  have  some  examples  still  in  force,  that  he  who 
could  not  serve  in  person  should  serve  in  purse,  and  vice  versd. 

By  the  modem  substitution  of  money  taxes  for  personal  ser^ 
vices,  although  the  rich  are  sensibly  benefited,  the  most  poor  and 
the  comparatively  poor  are  far  the  greatest  gtuners.  By  appor- 
rioning  taxation  to  expenditure,  or  to  their  ability  as  measured 
by  the  possession  of  property,  and  still  more  by  the  modem 
plan  of  actually  disqualifying  for  service  those  who  do  not 
possess  a  given  amount  of  property,  the  poorest  of  all  escape 
from  their  contribution  altogether,  or  cast  it  on  their  employers 
or  customers,  or,  at  the  worst,  only  bear  a  burden  measured  by 
their  pecuniary  means;  the  most  favourable  measure  to  the 
poorest  men, — by  its  elasticity  extending  when  it  measures  the 
rich  man’s  contributions,  and  shortening  when  it  measures  the 
poor  man’s. 

That  the  poor  have  been  such  gainers  cannot  be  disputed. 
But  still  the  original  or  the  substituted  burdens  may  be  unjust 
in  their  nature.  Is  it,  then,  just  that  every  man,  poor  or  rich, 
should  contribute  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  as  measured  by 
his  possessions  ? 

The  practical  answer  was  very  early  given ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  English  Poor  Law  of  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which  requires 
all  the  taxpayers  to  contribute  *  according  to  their  abifity,’  and 
the  rule  was  systematbed  two  hundred  years  later,  and  enun- 
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>dated  bj  Adam  Smith  io  one  of  his  four  maxims  or  priariples 
•of  taxation  in  these  well-known  words ; — ‘  The  subjects  of  every 
State  ought  to  oontribute  to  the  support  of  the  Government  m 

*  nearly  as  possible  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities; 

*  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  revenue  which  they  respective 
enjoy  imder  the  protection  of  the  State.  In  the  observation  or 

*  neglect  of  this  maxim  oonsists  what  is  called  the  equality  at 
,* * * §  inequality  of  taxation.’* 

These  are  practical  or  dermatic  authorities,  of  which  the 
■prim&  facie  reasons  are  apparent  enoogh.  The  only  difficulty 
4ittend8  their  application;  and  in  the  present  controversy  the 
(  dispute  is  as  to  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  *id^ty’  iteeMj 
by  reference  to  which  it  is  required  that  the  taxation  shall  be 
prmxutionaL 

Thus,  if  ^  ability’  means,  as  some  will  have  it,  all  that  a  man 
has  the  power  to  dispose  of,  even  on  his  own  subsistence,  then 
he  would  be,  as  he  now  is  to  some  of  our  indirect,  or  even  to 
some  of  our  direct  taxes,  taxable  even  in  respect  of  what  are 
nulled  the  necessaries  of  life.  If,  again,  *  ability’  only  means 
^.what  he  can  dispose  of,  after  providing  for  his  subsistence  f, 
then  be  would  be  taxable  in  a  very  different  proportion;  and  a 
great  many  men,  having  no  superfluity,  would  not  be  taxable 
at  all,  and  as  a  practical  consequence  all  taxes  direct,  or  indirect, 
.neally  operating  on  necessaries  should  be  abandoned.  If,  again, 

*  ability  *  is  still  aoore  restricted,  so  as  to  mean  that  which  re¬ 
mains  after  he  has  provided  for  himself  and  a  family,  and  not 
only  for  his  and  their  present,  but  also  for  their  prospective 
wants  in  his  old  age,  and  their  probable  necessities^,  we  get 
into  a  still  more  restricted  range  of  liability,  a  still  more  ex- 

*  tensive  immunity  from  taxation  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet 
seen  in  a  civilised  country,  and  realisable  only  under  a  system 
af  excluuvely  direct  taxation.  And,  again,  if  ‘  ability  *  should 
be  held  to  be  measured,  not  by  a  man’s  present  means  only,  bat 
(by  his  prospective  means,  and  this  not  only  possessory,  but  in 
reversion  or  expectancy  §,  we  obtain  a  measure  of  alnlity  m 
different  from  those  that  precede  as  is  the  difference  between 
.those  who  take  opposite  sides  in  the  present  controversy, — 

those  who  contend  for  the  justice  of  an  Income  Tax,  aad  tliose 


*  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  ii. 

f  J.  S.  Mill.  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  p.  350.  Evidence, 
(5247— o260.> 

'  J  Jbid. 

§  See  the  eridence  of  the  whole  of  the  actuaries  in  the  second 
Report  of  the  Committee. 
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irho,  <m  the  opposite  side,  contend  for  the  jnstice  of  a  Propeitj 
Tax-  > 

All  these  difficulties  as  to  the  rule  of  oontribatioB  according 
to  *  ability,’  are  directly  raised  in  this  controversy,  and  to  settle 
the  dispate  they  must  be  solved.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake, 
very  prevalent  in  this  discuseion,  to  suppose  that  a  concession 
hivouiable  to  the  present  complainants  wUl  dimini^  the  amount 
of  complmnt.  In  taxation  for  purposes  predetermined,  and  nk 
quiring  a  given  amount  to  be  raised,  we  can  grant  no  exemption 
to  one  claM  but  by  increasing  the  burdens  of  another;  what  we 
remit  to  poor  men  we  must  charge  on  the  rich ;  the  exempdoh 
we  grant  to  tlus  man  to  enable  him  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
family  we  must  charge  on  that  bachelor  or  spinster  or  childless 
man  or  woman ;  and  whatever  favourable  concluedon  we  come  to 
in  favour  of  this  contributor,  it  must  be  equally  unfavourable  in 
another  direction  in  disfavour  of  that  To  still  a  clamour  from 
one  class  of  men  by  any  other  than  a  thoroughly  just  settle¬ 
ment,  is  to  create  an  equal  and  a  more  just  cause  of  complaint  in 
another ;  the  operation  is  hopeless  and  endless,  till  the  difficult 
is  solved  by  a  just  deciaon  on  intelligible  groimds. 

We  may  at  onoe  narrow  the  question  for  modem  purposes  by 
excluding  from  the  notion  of  taxable  *  ability  ’  all  those  advan¬ 
tages,  all  those  objects  of  enjoyment,  which  have  not  an  ex¬ 
changeable  value,  which  are  not  estimable  immediately  in  a 
money  value.  Thus  his  strength,  his  talents,  his  happy  cireuai- 
stances,  elements  of  ability  in  a  more  general  sense,  are  no 
longer  in  question,  as  objects  or  means  of  fiscal  contribution,  now 
that  pecuniary  taxation  is  the  sole  resource  of  the  State,  and  the 
render  of  services  in  kind  is  obsolete. 

We  may  conveniently  and  safe^  narrow  the  question  still 
further,  as  regards  this  controversy,  by  stating  the  extreme  limits^ 
of  wl^  is  contended  for  by  the  one  party  and  by  the  other.  The 
extreme  of  the  one  pretension  is,  that  only  so  much  of  a  man’s 
means  are  justly  taxable  to  the  purposes  of  the  State  as  accrues 
contemporaneously  with  the  State’s  expenditure, — that  is  the 
income  of  the  taxpayer  arising  within  the  year,  and  the 
whole  of  this  income.  This  is  the  extreme  claim  of  those  who 
advocate  an  Income  Tax.  The  extreme  pretension  on  the  other 
side  is,  that  not  only  this  income  accruing  contemporaneously, 
but  the  present  value  of  all  a  man’s  accumulated  possessions, 
profitable  or  not,  and  of  all  his  present  title  to  future  accretions, 
shall  be  the  object  of  ea(di  ciurent  year’s  taxation.  This  is  the 
extreme  view  of  those  who  advocate  a  Property  Tax.  The 
difference  is  very  wide,  and  consists  effectually  in  this,  that 
the  extreme  view  of  the  maintainers  of  the  Income  Tax  would 
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impose  all  the  tax  of  the  year  on  all  the  income  of  the  year,  in 
one  unvaried  pro{X>rtion  or  per-centi^e ;  while  the  view  of  the 
advocates  of  a  Property  Tax  is,  to  exempt  all  income  from 
liability,  to  reduce  its  rate  of  present  taxation  in  proportion  as 
its  probable  duration  beyond  the  year  is  less  than  a  perpetuity ; 
that  is,  in  a  proportion  diminishing,  not  arithmetically,  but  geo¬ 
metrically,  as  the  prospective  term  of  enjoyment  is  less  than  a 
perpetuity. 

This  branch  of  the  question  may  be  conveniently  discussed  by 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  and  by  considering  taxable 
*  ability  *  as  consisting,  first,  of  disposable  means  accruing  con¬ 
temporaneously  with  the  tax,  or  Income;  secondly,  of  disposable 
means  accrued  previously  to  the  period  of  taxation,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  no  contemporaneously  accruing  income,  or  Unproductive 
Capital;  and,  thirdly,  of  the  title  to,  or  expectation  of,  dis¬ 
posable  means  to  accrue  subsequently  to  the  period  of  taxation 
—  the  heterogeneous  subject-matter  which  some  propose  to  tax 
by  a  Property  Tax. 

Of  all  these,  it  must  be  observed  that  their  distinctions  have 
reference  only  to  time ;  they  are  all  income  in  different  tenses, 
accrued,  accruing,  to  accrue. 

To  take  our  view  of  the  present  continuing  operation  first  — 

’  of  accruing  income :  — 

As~a  basis  of  taxation,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  all  income  is 
the  result  of  somebody’s  productive  labour;  and  that  in  this 
productive  labour  the  law,  the  State,  is  a  fellow-labourer,  or 
co-operator ;  it  gives  to  every  part  of  the  productive  operation 
its  security,  and  the  security  of  its  enjoyment  or  reward,  with¬ 
out  which  it  could  not  be  conducted,  and  would  not  even  be 
undertaken.  The  labourer  himself,  the  materials  on  which  he 
works,  if  any,  the  productive  result,  its  conversion  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  into  the  form  desired  by  the  owner,  say  into  money ;  all 
this  takes  place  by  and  under  the  protection  of  the  law,  which 
if  wanting  at  any  stage  would  prevent  the  effect.  The  law 
itself  is  but  the  public  force,  only  operative  by  man’s  exertions, 
by  the  acts  of  its  ministers  —  living  men,  who  must  subsist, 
must  be  maintained  as  other  men  on  the  produce  of  somebody’s 
labour.  As  we  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  obtaining  this 
force  by  compulsory  service,  in  which  the  servant  subsisted 
himself,  we  have  to  provide  by  taxation  not  only  for  material 
but  also  for  the  subsistence  of  the  public  servants.  Their 
own  labour,  as  agents  of  tlie  law,  is  not  employed  in  pro¬ 
ducing  directly  the  objects  necessary  for  subsistence;  it  is 
engaged  in  protecting  the  rest  of  the  community  in  that 
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operation;  and  their  claim  is  just  to  a  participation  in  that  \ 

result  which  could  not  have  existed  without  them.  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  this  account,  is  but  a  more  comprehensive  watchman 
or  peace-keeper,  the  claim  of  whom  to  the  produce  of  the  field 
and  of  the  labour  spent  on  it,  both  of  which  he  has  guarded,  is 
as  valid  as  that  of  the  other  labourers  in  the  field.  This  claim 
of  Ir.w  and  government,  as  co-operating  in  production,  being 
generally  admitted,  and  not  openly  questioned  In  this  contro¬ 
versy,  may  be  considered  as  established  in  general  terms.  But 
is  there  any  exception  to  this?  any  part  of  the  operation, 
any  portion  of  the  result,  to  which  it  does  not  fully  and  equally 
apply  ?  There  was,  in  such  a  given  case,  great  labour  for  a 
small  reward*;  still  the  law  bore  ifs  part  by  protecting  that 
misplaced  labour  and  that  small  reward.  The  reward  was  by 
good  fortune  unusually  great ;  still  that  good  fortune  was 
realised,  was  appropriated,  was  secured  in  every  particle  of  the 
result  by  the  aid  of  the  law.  There  was  great  skill,  great 
courage,  great  riskf;  still  that  skill,  that  courage,  was  only 
productive,  and  that  risk  was  lessened  by  the  co-operation  of 
the  law.  But  there  were  tools,  there  was  seed,  there  was 
*  capital’  used,  necessarily  used,  in  the  process $;  still  it  matters 
not :  whatever  those  tools,  that  seed,  that  *  capital,’  contributed 
to  produce,  equally  required  and  had  the  co-operative  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  in  all  conceivable  cases  of  the  lawful  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  results  of  labour,  the  same  claim  of  government, 
as  a  co-operator  in  producing  that  result,  and  legalising  and 
securing  its  appropriation,  applies  with  equal  force. 

With  equal  force  ?  The  producer  is  poor,  is  feeble,  has  a 
wife  and  family  to  provide  for,  has  to  provide  for  himself  and 
them  in  future  years  of  his  and  their  life,  will  not  live  long 
to  enjoy  the  produce.  §  Is  his  share  of  the  produce  to  be  no 
larger  on  these  accounts,  than  if  he  were  rich,  strong,  and  with¬ 
out  family,  or  with  a  family  well-established  in  life  ? 

It  must  be  re-asserted  that,  whatever  is  the  condition  or 
prospects  of  the  producer,  the  share  of  the  law  is  not  altered 
in  c6-operating,  in  creating,  appropriating,  and  securing  the 
produce.  It  is  not  as  matter  of  right,  of  justice,  that  he  could 
claim,  on  these  accounts,  from  his  fellow  producers,  a  greater 
share  to  himself,  and  reduce  their  share  of  the  produce  resultii 
from  their  joint  labours:  —  he  could  only  ask  it  in  an  appeal 
their  benevolence.  There  is  no  difference  as  regards  the  law 


*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  ubi  tupri. 

t  Second  Report  (3586.).  J  Ibid. 

§  Ibid.  (3494.)  et  seqq.,  3508.  3331.  3305.  3314.  ; 
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a  co>operator  and  others:  for  be  who  requires  the  law  to  forego 
its  share  where  it  is  justly  due,  or  any  part  of  it,  requires  all 
other  ooutributors  to  the  maintenance  of  the  law  to  contribute 
more  than  their  share ;  if  the  married  men  are  to  be  exempted 
in  order  that  they  may  provide  for  their  wives,  then  bachelora 
and  spinsters  must  be  overtaxed  for  the  pleasures  of  marriage  to 
other  people ;  if  people  are  to  be  exempted  in  order  that  they 
may  provide  for  thmr  children,  then  childless  men  and  women 
must  bear  the  burden  of  children  whidi  others  have  begotten. 
Hunumity,  generosity,  policy  may,  and  in  practice  always  do, 
in  extreme  cases,  make  the  eoncesnon ;  but  it  cannot  be  wrung 
as  a  right  from  simple  justice. 

But  does  not  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  producer  (necet- 
ntaa  non  habet  le^em)  exonerate  him  from  the  claim  of  tro  law 
to  its  share  ?  *  The  question  assumes  that  the  law  is  not  itself 
the  very  first  necessary  even  of  the  most  necessitous  man.  He 
needs  the  law,  in  m^er  to  supply,  in  ever  so  insufiKcient  a 
degree,  his  necessities ;  he  needs  it,  even,  that  he  may  be  in 
existence  in  any  crowded  community. 

The  law  is  not  a  luxury, — a  superfluity  to  be  provided  only 
after  more  urgent  wants  are  satisfied.  It  is  the  prime,  abso¬ 
lute  necessary  itself  for  obtiuning  all  the  other  most  absolute 
necessaries.  In  producing  or  lawfully  acquiring  even  a  neces¬ 
sary  of  life,  the  same  principle  of  division  amongst  co- operators 
applies  as  in  producing  or  acquiring  luxuries  and  superfluities : 
each  man’s  share  is  as  his  part  in  the  enterprise.  Has  the  law 
a  share  in  enabling  a  man  to  appropriate  a  whole  loaf,  and  not 
a  proportionate  share  in  enabling  him  to  appropriate  a  half  or  a 
quarter  of  a  loaf?  Has  it  a  churn  when  it  enables  a  man  to 
obtain  and  enjoy  the  superfluity — Tokay  or  velvet;  and  no 
claim  when  it  enables  him  to  obtun  and  enjoy  his  black  bread 
and  a  blanket?  The  answer  is,  that  the  law  is,  if  there  be 
degrees  in  a  case  so  absolute,  more  necessary,  and  proportionally 
more  beneficial  in  its  eo-operation  in  the  pit^uction  of  the  other 
first  necessaries  of  life,  thw  in  any  of  the  less  indispensable  com¬ 
modities,  and  of  the  luxuries  and  superfluities.  It  is  not,  then, 
as  regards  necessaries,  that  the  law  loses  Hs  just  clum  to  its  share 
in  their  productkm. 

If,  now,  it  be  proposed,  as  is  done  in  the  present  Income 
Tax,  and  as  all  benevolent  and  prudent  men  concur  in  doing, 
that  the  more  opulent  men  riiould  forego  their  claim,  or  some 
part  of  it,  to  equal  contribution  from  the  most  necessitous,  and 
take  upon  themselves  this  burden, — it  is  not  because  the  neoes- 

*  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,  i(6c  sofra.  Second  Report  (5247 — 5260.). 
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sitouB  are  not  justly  Eable  to  the  claim,  but  that  it  is  unkind^ 
and  imprudent,  and  perhaps  impracticable,  to  enforce  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  although  in  direct  taxation  where  the  perception  of 
the  charges  upon  the  poorest  men  would  be  impossible,  or,  even 
if  possiUe,  too  costly  and  harassing  to  be  prudently  enforced, 
they  are  always  exonerated,  yet  indirect  taxation  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life  charges  the  most  indigent  men.  If  any  just 
objection  in  piindple  ap[dies  to  an  equal  taxation  of  the  poorest, 
the  most  destitute  of  men,  it  is  not  the  Income  Tax  that  is 
inToWed — for  that  exempts  them,  but  it  is  the  whole  of  the‘ 
indirect  taxes  on  necessaries  which  must  be  condemned  by  it. 

But  there  are  moral  claims  on  a  man  —  such  as  the  duty  of 
maintaining  his  wife  and  children,  and  of  providing  for  their 
future.*  Do  these  make  no  difference  in  the  claim  of  the  law 
to  a  participation  in  the  fruits  of  his  labour  ?  Manifestly  none.  > 
These  moi^  daims  on  him  can  have  no  higher  character,  as 
against  the  law,  than  his  own  claim.  His  share  in  the  process 
of  production  is  the  same  whether  he  has  such  claims  on  him  or 
not.  All  obligations,  moral  or  legal,  that  he  incurs  are  chums 
on  him,  not  on  those  who  co-operate  with  him  as  fellow-^ 
labourers,  or  otherwise,  as  his  fellow -subjects  do  by  means  of 
their  comnton  law.  It  is  he,  not  other  men,  who  is  to  dis¬ 
charge  his  family  duties,  his  social  obligations.  If  he  takes  a 
wife,  and  begets  children,  it  is  an  act  of  his  own,  wluch,  bowevex 
much  it  adds  to  his  own  personal  responsibilities,  cannot  dispense 
him  from  other  men’s  just  clmms  upon  him.  It  is  his  concern 
to  see  that  he  has  the  means  to  satisfy  such  obligations,  and  to 
add  to  his  exertions,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  do  so :  or,  if  this 
be  not  possible,  then  to  abstain  from  the  voluntary  acts  by  which 
such  oUigations  are  incurred.  By  the  mere  act  of  imprudently 
gratifying  himself,  he  cannot  relieve  himself  from  his  otherwise 
just  contribution,  or  cast  his  burden  on  others :  and  any  im¬ 
munity  given  by  him  for  such  purposes,  is  a  disguised  pauperism 
by  which  the  law  is  provided  for  him  by  the  common  aims  of  > 
lAchelors  and  spinsters.  So  far  from  cluming  this  as  a  right, 
the  right  is  altered  in  the  opposite  direction ;  for,  by  becoming 
a  head  of  a  family,  he  has  increased  his  obligations  towards  the 
law,  by  adding  to  the  number  of  feeble  people  for  whom  he 
requires  and  has  its  protection,  and  for  which  additional  protec¬ 
tion  he,  of  all  men,  is  in  the  first  degree  justly  responsible. 

But  does  not  such  a  moral  obligation  exUt  in  the  case  of  an 
iodigent  father  or  mother,  whom  a  son  certainly  has  not,  by  his 
own  act,  burdened  himself  with  ?  Again,  No.  The  obligatkm 
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only  exists  where  the  son  is  already  able  to  provide  for  himself, 
and  the  possession  of  this  ability  implies  the  aid  of  the  law  in  its 
existence  and  conservation,  and  his  primary  obligation  to  com¬ 
pensate  its  share  in  the  production  of  that  ability. 

And  as  to  the  duty  of  providing  for  their  future  welfare,  —  it 
is  of  no  higher  nature  than  the  duty  of  providing  for  their 
present  sul>sistence.  The  strict  obligation  is  his,  not  his  fellow- 
subjects.  He  is  bound  to  increase  his  exertions  to  augment  his 
income  (of  which  always  the  law  is  to  have  its  share)  for  these 
objects.  It  is  laudable  in  him  to  save  what  he  can  for 
the  purpose.  But  if,  as  many  do,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
high  authority  of  Mr.  John  Mill,  it  be  proposed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  to  exempt  him  from  any  part  of  his  equal  share  of  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  law,  and  so  necessarily  to  throw  so  much  upon 
other  men,  it  is  demonstrably,  pro  tanto,  a  contribution  by  other 
men  to  provide  for  his  family, — alms,  pauper  head-money,  again, 
in  the  very  specious  disguise  of  an  encouragement  to  his  thrift 
and  providence. 

Thus  far  as  to  ‘Income,’  or  the  accruing  ability,  and  its  liability 
to  taxation,  of  which  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  all  these 
considerations  apply  equally,  whether  this  ‘  ability  ’  arises  from 
mere  personal  exertions. — such  as  labour,  the  exercise  of  an  art 
or  profession,  or  from  the  use  of  capital,  or  in  any  conceivable 
way  in  which  the  law  co-operates  to  give  security  to  the  process 
and  to  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds :  and  again,  that  the 
share  of  contribution  should  be  equal  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
same  simple  arithmetical  proportion  as  the  produce  —  results  in 
all  cases  from  this,  that  in  all  parts  of  the  process,  in  all  parts  of 
the  result,  the  operation  of  the  law  is  equsUly  effective ;  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  discernible  or  assignable  differences  that 
would  justify  the  imposing  more  or  less  than  a  proportional 
burden  on  any  distinguishable  part. 

And  this  is  the  result :  —  that  whether  other  kinds  of  ‘ability’ 
exist  or  not,  whether  they  be  taxable  or  not,  at  least  income 
or  the  accruing  ability  is  justly  taxable  in  its  whole  extent, 
equally  to  the  maintenance  of  the  law  while  it  so  accrues. 


! 


We  come  now  to  consider  of  the  second  of  these  kinds  of  dis¬ 
posable  means — those,  namely,  which  have  accrued  previously  to 
the  period  of  taxation,  and  which  produce  no  contemporaneously 
accruing  means,  or  ‘unproductive  property.’* 

For  the  present  purpose  we  will  assume  that  an  income  tax. 


*  Second  Report.  See  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  indicated  in 
the  Table  of  Contents  under  the  title  *  Unproductive  Capital.’ 
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such  as  we  have  before  considered  as  a  just  tax  on  accruing 
means,  has  existed  for  an  iudefinite  time,  an  assumption  which 
€very  year  that  passes  brings  nearer  to  a  practical  truth,  —  not 
that  it  was  instituted  in  1842  ;  for,  as  to  ‘unproductive  property  ’ 
realised  before  that  date  in  England  or  Scotland,  some  of  the 
following  remarks  would  require  modification. 

Whatever  a  man  can  have,  out  of  his  own  person,  must  have 
been  acquired  by  him  at  some  time  or  other.  There  was  a  time 
when  it  was  an  accruing  property  to  him ;  and  at  that  time  he 
would  have  been,  according  to  the  foregoing  view,  justly  taxable 
upon  the  whole  of  its  value.  * 

The  tax  was  paid  for  (amongst  other  things)  the  security  of 
the  acquisition,  security  in  its  enjoyment.  No  other  purpose  of 
government  exists  but  security  of  enjoyment  of  our  various 
interests ;  and  when  property  is  specifically  in  question,  and  we 
pay  in  resfiect  of  it,  it  is  the  security  of  its  enjoyment  in  any  of 
its  enjoyable  ways  we  pay  for,  and  not  for  any  other  thing  than 
the  security  of  its  enjoyment. 

Having  paid  his  tax  —  say  half  the  value,  or  10s.  on  his  ac¬ 
quired  20s.  —  he  is  in  just  possession  of  the  remaining  10s.  to 
enjoy,  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleases.  He  chooses  still  to  possess 
it  —  that  is  his  selected  mode  of  enjoyment ;  and  he  may  do  so, 
for  the  law  which  authorised  his  acquisition  authorised  his  pos¬ 
session,  which  is  only  the  corporal  realisation  of  his  titular  acqui¬ 
sition  ;  and  the  law  which  took  half  of  it  for  securing  him  in  its 
acquisition  implicitly  secured  him  in  its  possession.  It  is  his  to  do 
as  he  pleases  with,  so  that  he  does  no  harm  to  another.  He  is 
not  compelled  to  consume  it  if  he  conceives  his  enjoyment  to  be 
greater  in  preserving  it.  He  is  not  to  be  restrained  from  con¬ 
suming  it  if  he  conceives  that  his  enjoyment  is  greatest  that 
way.  He  is  not  to  be  prevented  from  wasting  it,  throwing  it 
into  the  sea  or  the  fire  if  he  so  pleases,  if  that  is  the  mode  of 
enjoyment  he  prefers ;  for  being  made  his  property  by  law,  all 
these  being  acts  of  property,  are  determinable  at  his  pleasui-e ; 
and  the  law  has  no  claim  on  him  for  any  of  these,  having  already 
had  its  claim  discharged  for  making  it  and  securing  it  as  his 
property.  To  have  taxed  it  as  accruing  property  or  as  income,  \ 
and  to  tax  it  as  remaining  the  same  property,  is  to  tax  it  twice  j 
over  for  the  same  thing. 

*  Mr.  Hemmings*  pamphlet,  which  advocates  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  equivalent  to  the  Income  Tax  on  all  acquisitions,  —  by  inherit  ^ 
ance,  bequest,  gift,  or  other  gainful  processes,  —  to  be  paid  when  the 
acquisition  operates  as  an  accruing  means,  is  deserving  of  an  attentive 
consideration,  for  which  space  is  wanting  here. 
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Nor  is  the  case  changed  if  he  barters  his  copper  so  acquired 
for  silver,  his  silver  for  gold — it  is  no  new  acquisition  (unless 
a  profit  is  made  in  the  transaction,  which  takes  it  out  of  the 
category  of  unproductive  property,) — it  is  the  same  ability  ex¬ 
actly  that  was  taxed  in  its  first  appearance  as  income.  If  his 
enjoyment  of  his  acquisition  is  in  gloating  over  it  as  gold,  in 
contemplating  it  as  a  means  of  future  enjoyment  or  of  power,  it 
is  still  the  enjoyment  he  prefers,  and  an  exercise  of  proprietary 
right,  secured  to  him  in  the  security  of  the  property  itself. 

Nor  if  he  barters  it  fur  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  cabinet  of  coins, 
for  elegant  furniture,  however ‘durable  it  may  be,  is  he  less 
'using  his  just  right  only  of  enjoyment,  than  if  he  had  bartered 
it  for  a  sight  of  a  dissolving  view,  or  dissipated  it  in  a  debauch, 
or  in  tar  barrels  and  fireworks,  for  a  feu  de  joie.  All  these 
liberties  of  disposition  are  implied  in  the  recognition  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  property  when  it  was  first  made  as  income. 

In  fine,  unproductive  property  is  no  ability  different  from 
what  the  income  was  when  it  accrued,  and  was  retained  instead 
of  consumed.  And  if  it  were  justly  taxed  once  in  that  process, 
it  would  be  double  taxation  ever  to  tax  it  again,  because  the 
owner  elected  a  more  lengthened  enjoyment,  rather  than  a  more 
fleeting  enjoyment  of  his  acquisition. 

( And  to  tax  it  would  be  confiscation  of  the  very  property 
which,  as  income,  the  law  affected  to  secure,  or  a  double  taxation 
of  some  other  income ;  for,  producing  no  new  ‘  ability,’  the  tax 
on  it  could  only  be  paid  by  giving  up  a  part  of  the  property  itself, 
or  paying  it  out  of  some  income  by  the  supposition  already 
taxed  once  on  its  own  account.  A  man  hoards  his  gold  —  say 
100/. — it  is  unproductive  capital,  which  has  paid  Income  Tax 
on  its  acquisition.  Tax  it  now,  as  such  unproductive  capital, 
at  what  rate  you  will ;  for  example,  say  at  50  per  cent. ;  the  first 
■  year  it  will  he  reduced  to  50/.,  the  next  to  25/.,  the  next  to 
12/.  10s. ;  and  it  must,  sooner  'or  later,  be  confiscated  into  the 
Exchequer,  all  but  an  insignificant  and  constantly  decreasing 
residuum.  It  makes  no  difference  to  say  that  the  owner  may 
pay  the  tax  on  his  hoards,  his  pictures,  hb  furniture,  out  of  his 
.mcome  accruing  otherwise,  and  need  not  part  with  the  unpro¬ 
ductive  property  in  kind ;  for  this  is,  in  fact,  to  make  his  income 
bear  not  only  its  own  tax,  but  the  tax  on  the  unproductive  pro¬ 
perty  as  well.  In  any  way  to  tax  un])roductive  property  is  not 
to  tax  *  ability,*  but  to  destroy  ability ;  and  b  to  tax  either  the 
I  original  income,  the  ‘ability,*  twice  over,  or  the  subsequent 
I 'income  or ‘ability*  twice  over.  • 

The  first  institution  of  an  Income  Tax,  as  indeed  of  every 
tax,  produces  disturbances  that  no  device  can  remedy  or  com- 
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pensate  for.  Thus,  as  to  unproductive  property  acquired  in' 
England  or  Scotland  before  1842,  the  year  of  the  re-imposi-, 
tion  of  the  Income  Tax,  such  propexty  never  had  been  taxed  as 
income,  and  so  escaped  all  taxation  under  the  Income  Tax ;  > 
and  supposing  that  all  our  taxation  was  raised  by  an  Income 
Tax,  these  incomes  would  have  been  protected  and  not  have  con¬ 
tributed.  Still  they  could  not  justly  be  taxed  now  under  an 
Income  Tax  on  these  two  accounts:  first,  that  they  would 
have  been  taxable  ability  some  time  before  1842 ;  say,  for  an 
average,  in  1832;  and  to  tax  them  in  1842,  would  have  been 
to  take  for  1842  and  retroactively  the  resources  of  another 
time;  but  more  particularly  on  this  account,  that  before  the 
imposition  of  the  Income  Tax,  other  equivalent  taxes  purchas¬ 
ing  the  like  protections  had  been  levied,  and  the  owners  having 
paid  to  those  taxes  when  they  made  their  acquisition  of  these 
unproductive  objects,  had  in  efifect,  or  virtually,  paid  the  Income 
Tax  of  that  time. 

C.  And  now  we  may  consider  the  tWrd  head  of  taxable  ability, 
founded  on  the  title  to  or  expectation  of  disposable  means  to 
accrue  subsequently  to  the  period  of  taxation  —  say  of  incomes 
in  expectancy,  —  the  subject  on  which  it  is  by  some  proposed  to 
lay  a  ‘  Property  Tax.’ 

For  those  who  advocate  a  *  Property  Tax’  do  not  pretend  to 
use  the  same  language  as  other  men.  Men  are  generally  agreed 
to  call  by  the  name  of  ‘  Property  ’  those  external  objects  of 
value  which  can  be  appropriated  to  a  man — by  operation  of  law, 
made  his  oum,  propria.  But  the  advocates  of  a  ‘  Property  Tax,’ 
admitting  the  liability  of  those  persons  whose  *  ability  ’  arises 
only  from  their  personal  exertions  in  their  labour,  their  skill,  their 
accomplishments,  their  genius,  have,  in  order  to  include  all  inr 
comes  derived  from  such  qualities,  acquirements,  and  exertions^ 
declared  that  these  are,  one  and  all,  ‘  property.’  *  .  , 

We  prefer,  to  such  violence  of  language,  to  describe  the 
revenues  of  individuals  from  such  sources,  simply  as  income,  —■ 
accruing,  which  we  have  disposed  of ;  and  in  expectancy,  which, 
with  the  expectancies  from  productive  property,  rents,  dividends, 
and  the  like,  we  have  now  to  consider. 

We  have  seen  some  of  the  grounds  for  maintaining  that  an 
‘  income  tax,’  or  a  permanent  tax  on  contemporaneously  accru¬ 
ing  ‘  ability,’  is  just,  and  that  it  is  prbportionably  accommodated 
both  to  the  benefit  in  *  ability’  the  subject  derives  from  the 


•  See  extracts  from  Mr.  Farr’s  evidence,  infra. 
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State,  and  also  to  the  action  of  the  State  itself  in  secunng  that 
benefit  to  him. 

If  such  an  income  tax  is  to  be  a  permanent  tax  on  all  the  in¬ 
come  that  contemporaneously  accrues,  it  must  equally  affect  all 
income  when  it  becomes  income,  in  the  hands  of  him  to  whom 
that  income  is  an  *  ability.’  Where  there  is  no  income  there  is  no 
income  tax ;  where  there  is  little  there  is  little  tax ;  where  there 
j  is  much  there  is  much  tax ;  where  it  varies  in  amount,  the  tax 
varies  in  amount ;  if  it  falls  short  of  expectation,  the  tax  falls 
short  exactly  to  the  same  amount  and  at  the  same  time — that  is, 
when  remission  will  be  most  needed ;  if  it  exceeds  expectation, 
the  tax  will  increase  in  exact  proportion,  just  when  it  can  be 
best  afforded ;  if  all  expectation,  rational  or  irrational,  is  frus¬ 
trated,  the  State’s  expectation  of  revenue  from  the  tax  is  affected 
in  exactly  the  same  way. 

But  here  chiefly  arises  the  matter  of  the  debate  between  the 
advocates  for  an  ‘  Income  Tax’  and  the  advocates  for  a  *  Property 
Tax.’ 

It  is  obvious  that  when  it  is  proposed  to  divide  between  two 
classes  of  men  a  given  burden,  all  that  is  to  be  imposed  on  the 
one  class,  is  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  other ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  there  be  any  deviation  from  equality,  what  the  one  class  is 
relieved  from  must  be  imposed  on  the  other.  Those  who  object 
to  an  equal  Income  Tax  and  propose  a  Property  Tax  instead, 
commonly  state  their  view,  as  if  they  only  contemplated  the 
relief  of  income,  the  mere  innocent  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
taxation  on  temporary  and  precarious  income.  The  indisputable 
effect,  the  real  purpose,  sometimes  avowed,  sometimes  not,  is  to 
increase  the  bunlen  on  permanent  and  certain  income.  Now  it 
may  be  found  very  conducive  to  clearness,  without  altering  the 
material  effect,  if  we  assume  one  year’s  *  income’  as  the  unit  of 
taxation,  instead  of  a  perpetual  series  of  years,  as  the  actuaries 
do,  and  if  we  describe  the  differences  which  it  is  proposed  to 
make  between  incomes,  as  additions  to  be  made  to  the  more 
permanent  incomes,  instead  of  as  subtractions  to  be  made  from 
the  less  permanent. 

It  is  said  then,  that  a  man  having  secured  one  year’s  income, 
and  having  no  certain  or  probable  prospect  of  malcing  another, 
and  being  rated  at  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the  amount,  is  unjustly 
taxed  in  comparison  with  another,  who  having  made  the  same 
income  and  paid  the  same  tax  is  certain  or  has  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation  of  making  the  like  income  next  year,  or  for  a  longer 
series  of  years.  It  is  said  that  this  certainty,  or  this  reasonable 
expectation,  constitutes  an  improved  condition,  a  greater  *  ability  ’ 
to  bear  taxation,  a  greater  property  to  be  protected  by  the  State, 
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and  that  the  expectant  should  he  taxed,  not  only  during  all  the 
time  that  he  receives  the  income  at  Id.  in  the  pound  as  the 
present  Income  Tax  does,  but  also  at  a  higher  ratio  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  ex{)ectancy  or  certainty,  and  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  years  of  prospective  enjoyment. 

Thus,  to  take  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  John  Hill  Williams 
before  the  Committee  * :  — 

—  A  man  with  an  annuity  of  It  to  last  1  year,  would  pay 
one  7(t  only,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  little  less  than  three  per  cent,  on 
his  whole  income,  just  as  he  and  all  others  liable  to  the  Income 
Tax  do  now.f  — 

—  A  man  with  17.  a  year  from  a  profession  with  an  estimated 
prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  income  for  3  J  years,  would  not, 
as  now,  pay  Id.  in  the  pound  in  each  of  these  3^  years,  but  3^ 
times  7<^,  or  2s.  O^d.  in  the  pound  in  each  year,  or  in  the 
time  assumed  3^  times  3^  times  7c7. ;  aud  at  the  end  of  the 
3^  years  will  liave,  instead  of  Is.  9d.  on  his  37.  of  income  re¬ 
ceived,  have  paid,  because  of  his  expectations,  7s.  1|<7.,  or  in¬ 
stead  of  less  than  3  per  cent,  on  his  annual  ability,  and  on  the 
whole  of  his  income  actually  received,  he  will  pay  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  10  per  cent.  $  — 

—  Another  man  with  171  a  year  from  a  profession,  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  the  income  for  7  years,  would 
not  pay,  as  now,  7d.  in  the  pound  in  each  of  these  7  years,  but 
he  would  have  to  pay  7  times  7d.,  4s.  Id.,  in  the  pound  in  each 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  7  years  he  will,  instead  of  4s.  Id.,  as 
now,  have  paid  7  times  as  much,  or  17.  8s.  3^d.,  or  instead  of 
less  than  3  per  cent,  on  his  annual  ability,  he  will  have  paid  on 
account  of  his  expectations  20  per  cent,  on  his  annual  ability, 
and  on  the  whole  of  his  actual  receipts.  §  — 

—  Again,  another  man  with  17.  a  year,  an  annuity  certain  for 
16  years,  estimated  as  of  a  value  of  12^  years,  will  pay,  not  7d. 
a  year,  as  now,  in  each  of  these  16  years,  but  12^  times  7d.  or 

*  Questions  3300,  3301.  3304.  3313.  3446.  3459.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  taking  one  actuary's  example  we  only  take  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  *  principle  *  upon  which  the  whole  body  of  the  actuaries  are 
represented  by  themselves  as  having  deliberated  and  agreed  before 
they  individually  came  up  to  give  evidence.  See  Mr.  Farr's  remarks, 
2d  Report,  5021. 5026. ;  and  Mr.  Samuel  Brown’s  earlier  remarks,  3921 
— 2.  All  their  illustrations  involve,  as  their  principle  does,  exactly 
the  same  results,  as  do  Mr.  Hume’s  (cited  in  the  note  *,  p.  567.)  so  far 
as  they  do.  All  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  figures  as  those  given 
in  the  text. 

t  2d.  Repo^  questions  3446.  3459. 

I  Jb.  question  3313.  §  Jb.  question  3304. 
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I2s.  6d.  in  the  first  year,  and  a  lesser  sum  each  year  as  the 
annuity  is  reduced  to  15,  14,  13  years,  &c. ;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  16  yeare,  as  now,  instead  of  16  times  7d.,  or  9s.  4d.,  he  will 
have  paid  more  than  114  times  7d.,  or  3/.  6s.  lOd.,  on  1611 
annuity,  or,  instead  of  less  than  3  per  cent,  on  all  his  ability,  as 
now*  he  will  have  paid  more  than  21  per  cent.* 

Another  man  having  a  permanent  annual  income  of  1/.  a  year 
froDi  freehold  land  or  Government  funds,  is  considered  to  have  a 
certainty  equal  to  33  years  and  4  months ;  he,  instead  of  7d.  in 
the  pound  for  ever,  is  to  pay  19s.  Bd.  in  the  pound  for  ever, 
or,  instead  of  less  than  3  per  cent,  on  his  annual  ability,  he  is  to 
pay  at  the  rate  of  above  97^  per  cent,  on  his  annual  and  total 
ability  for  ever.f  ' 

The  now  too  happy  recipients  of  rents  and  dividends  in  per¬ 
petuity  shall,  under  the  reformed  ‘  Property  Tax,’  have  hereafter, 
as  a  favour,  —  for  it  will  be  a  fraction  beyond  their  strict  due, 
one  sixpenny-piece,  for  every  sovereign  they  now  draw !  A 
hundred  pounds  a  year  in  consols,  which,  in  their  ignorant  and 
short-sighted  preference  for  ‘  perpetuity  ’  or  ‘  certainty  ’  of  re¬ 
venue,  unknowing  that  henceforth  both  these  qualities  are  to 
mean  ‘  per{)ctual  and  certain  confiscation  and  beggary,’  they  may 
have  purchased  for  3333/.  of  hard  money,  shall,  when  the  Bank 
has  deducted  the  *  Property  Tax,’  yield  them  21.  4s.  5^d.  My 
Lord  Duke,  now  enjoying  his  100,000/.  a  year  in  gross  from 
100,000  acres,  shall  then  receive  from  his  tenants,  who  have 
paid  his  *  Property  Tax,’  just  2,222/.  4s.  od.,  out  of  which  he 
may  provide  for  his  land-tax,  his  tithe- rent-charge,  his  repairs, 
pay  his  noble  dowager  mother  her  portion,  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  their  charges.  A  ‘Property  Tax’  will  be, a  fine 
lesson  to  him  in  our  popular  doctrine  of  Equality. 

Such  a  result  is  so  startling,  that  it  is  not  to  be  believed 
that  any  one  man,  still  less  that  the  whole  body  of  the  actuaries 
heard  before  the  Committee,  and,  as  they  lead  us  to  believe,  their 
whole  body  absent  and  present,  would  propose  and  indorse  any 
such  proposition.  The  plan  of  confiscation,  as  here  presented, 
seems  almost  too  extravagant  to  be  entertained  by  the  wildest 
leveller. 

Nor  have  the  actuaries,  and  those  who  have  adopted  their 
views,  ventured  so  to  present  it.  They  liave  taken  a  more 
innocent-seeming  and  popularity-engaging  course,  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  plan  in  a  mode  of  statement  which  has  effectually 
veiled  its  monstrous  character.  They  have  adopted  a  reversed 
mode  of  statement,  taking  7d.  in  the, pound,  not  as  a  minimum 


•  2d  Report,  question  3801.  f  Ib.,  question  3300. 
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but  as  their  ndaximum  rate,  and,’  having  made  that  the  rate  for 
charging  any  perpetuity  of  the  estimated  value  of  33^  years, 
they  seem  to  be  proposing  in  a  ‘  Property  Tax’  nothing  so  very 
hard  by  the  landowner,  freeholder,  or  other  owner  of  a  per¬ 
petuity,  inasmuch  as 'he  is,  in  fact,' now  taxed  at  that  same 
rate  by  the  existing  ‘  Income  Tax and  their  subsequent  course 
is  smooth  —  is  truly  delightful,  nothing  else,  indeed,  but  alle¬ 
viation  of  the  burden  on  the  less  fortunate  men  who  have  less 
*,  permanent  ’  and  ‘  certain  ’  interests,  reducing  their  rates  of  tax 
for  the  annuity  certain  for  16  years  from  Id,  to  in  the 
pound,  for  the  income  estimated  as  of  seven  years’  duration  from 
7d.  to  l^</.  in  the  pound,  for  that  estimated  as  of  3^  years’  from 
7d.  to  ^d.  in  the  pound,  and  for  the  annuity  of  1  year  from  Id. 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound.* 

We  have  merely  dealt  with  their  own  chosen  cases,  and  their 
own  estimates  and  figures,  beginning,  however,  our  statement 
with  the  one  year’s  annuity  as  charged  at  the  now  familiar  7d.  in 
the  pound,  instead  of  the  ‘  beautifully  less’  one-fifth  of  a  penny, 
and  have  proceeded  to  ascertain  what  the  charge  would  be  on 
the  other  incomes  calculated  on  that  proportion  of  7 d.  in  the 
poimd  on  the  annuity  for  one  year.  For  this  reason,  too,  in 
order  to  Uft  the  disguise  under  which,  the  whole  proposal  b 
covered,  tne  mode  of  statement  is  here  changed,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned,  using  the  language — which  is  really  the  language  natural 
and  appropriate  to  the  actuaries’  plan  —  expressive  of  addition  to 
the  lowest  term  instead  of  subtraction,  as  they  do  from  the 
highest ;  multiplication  of  the  lowest  term  where  they  use  divi» 
sion  of  the  highest,  the  whole  effect  being  mathematically  iden- 


.  *  It  is,  after  all  explanation,  hard  to  believe  that  the  effect  of  the 
actuaries’  proposal  is  as  rendered  above,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable 
that  the  very  figures  given  by  Mr.  Williams  in  exemplification  of 
their  views  should  be  display^  They  are  here  collected  together, 
with  references  to  the  niimlairs  of  the  questions  in  answer  to  which 
are  given  such  of  his  details  as  he  thinks  fit  to  develop. 

A.  (3300.)  enjoying  a  perpetuity  estimated  at  33*3  yrs.  lOOOl,  x  33  3  yrs.  will  pay 
391.  3s.  4dL  X  S3'3»971£  or  2/.  18s.  Sjd.,  or  less  than  3  per  cent 

B.  (3301.)  annuity  of  16  yra  estimat^  at  12j  yrs.  and  of  coarse  decreaaisg 
yearly,  lOOOL  x  16x  would  pay^lool.  6s.  3d.  or  12s.  id.  or  j  per  cent,  or,  in  the^ 
proportion  of  Jth  of  A.’s  rate. 

C.  (3304)  professional  income  estimated  at  7  yrs.  1000/.  x  7  would  pay 
6/1  2s.  6d.  X  7  <*43/.  or  10s.  lOjd.  or  ^  per  cent,  or,  in  the  proportion  of  ph  of  A.’t 
rate. 

C.  (3313.)  professional  income  without  ‘good  will’  estimated  at  3^  yrs. 
1000/.  X  3|  would  pay  3/.  Is.  3d.  x  3^  =  11/.  or,  6s.  Sjd.  or  less  than  ^  per  cent,  or, 
in  the  proportion  of  ph  of  A.’s  rate. 

D.  (3446.)  (3459.)  annuity  of  1  year,  estimated  at  81  yrs.  1000/.  x  1  would  pay 
17/.  6s.  X  1  •  17s.  6d.  or,  Is.  9d.  or  less  than  ^  per  cent,  or,  in  the  proportion  oL 
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tical  in  the  one  expression  and  in  the  other,  with  the  advant^e, 
however,  in  our  statement,  of  something  like  practical  quantities 
being  spoken  of,  and  such  as  may  aid  a  practical  appreciation  of 
the  proposal. 

The  simple  and  effectual  way  to  deal  with  all  these  proposals 
of  a  ‘  Property  Tax  ’  on  *  capitalised  income  ’  is  the  same,  — 
to  put  in  their  lowest  rate  some  sum  that  would  produce  a  tax 
worth  collecting — Id.  or  lx.  in  the  pound,  instead  as  they  do 
one-fifth  of  a  penny,  or  some  such  intangible  worthless  amount, 
—  and  it  will  always  appear,  that  Id.  in  the  pound  on  an  income 
of  one  year’s  value  is  confiscation  of  the  whole  income  and  prin¬ 
cipal  of  a  perpetuity;  that  a  tax  of  lx.  in  the  pound  —  a  tax 
quite  on  their  principles  within  the  range  of  probability — would 
require  the  owner  of  a  fee  simple,  or  of  consols,  to  pay  33x.  Ad. 
in  tax  for  every  20x.  of  rent  or  dividend  that  he  received. 

But  the  actuaries  may  object  to  our  mode  of  statement,  com¬ 
mencing  with  a  minimum  of  Id.  in  the  pound,  that  it  is  a 
practical  exaggeration,  inasmuch  as,  confiscating  all  rents,  all 
national  dividends,  its  effect  would  be  to  raise  a  much  greater 
amount  of  taxation  than  we  now  require  for  all  the  present 
purposes  of  Government*,  and  so  would  never  be  carried  experi¬ 
mentally  to  that  length. 

•  The  reply  might  be  confined  to  this,  that  if  their  plan  requires, 
in  onler  to  retain  its  plausibility,  such  theoretical  atoms  as 
one-fifth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  for  its  lowest  unit,  and  will 
not  endure  the  test  of  taking  existing  practical  rates  for  its 
elements  at  one  end  of  the  scale  as  well  as  at  the  other,  their 
plan  is  self-condemned.  If  at  any  assumed  rate  their  plan 
involves,  as  a  necessity  to  itself,  at  one  end  insensible  taxation 
—taxation  impossible  from  its  minuteness,  or,  at  the  other  end, 
taxation  which,  by  its  extravagance,  is  confiscation,  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  it  is  wholly  impracticable  as  a  just  system  of  taxation. 

Besides,  their  plea  in  extenuation  that  confiscation  of  all  per¬ 
manent  rents  and  dividends  would  raise  more  revenue  than  is 
now  required,  and  therefore  cannot  be  contemplated,  has  little 
in  it.  If  all  Schedule  A.  could,  on  their  own  principles,  be 
taxed  as  ‘constant  and  permanent’ — which  it  could  not, —  and 
all  Schedule  C.  —  which  could  still  less, — those  two  schedules, 
comprising  all  the  rents  and  all  the  dividends,  would  by  abso¬ 
lute  confiscation  yield  but 

A.  94,840,000 
C.  26,044,000 


40120,884,000  a  year ; 
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or  about  twice  our  present  national  income.  There  would 
surely  be  nothing  very  embarrassing  in  such  a  revenue  to 
gentlemen  who  could  carry  a  *  property  tax  ’  at  alL  It  would 
be  easy  to  the  enlightened  financiers  who  abound .  amongst 
them  to  find  pleasant  ways  for  spending  the  surplus  sixty 
millions,  if  it  were  any  thing  like  so  much,  amongst  the 

*  oppressed’  and  *  ill-treated ’  multitude  now  so  overcharged  in 
Schedule  D.  Besides,  all  the  present  local  taxes  are  liable  to 
all  their  objections  to  the  present  Income  Tax:  and  surely 
roads,  drainage,  local  improvements,  justice  to  the  poor  man, 
and  a  few  obvious  developments  of  the  objects  of  local  taxation, 
might  very  easily  dispose  of  the  residue.  But,  supposing  that 
they  moderately  abstained,  and  only  raised  our  present  sixty 
millions,  only  confiscated  10s.  in  pound  of  A.’s  and  C.’s  '  cer> 

*  tainty,’  taxing  D.,  then,  at  3d.  in  the  pound,  it  would  not  so 
very  much  soften  the  confiscatory  character  of  their  ‘  Property 
‘  Tax.’ 

But  there  is  this,  further,  to  be  observed  in  their  plan,  and  the 
figures  which  they  have  selected  for  its  exemplification.  Taking 
these  figures,  as  they  put  them  forth  as  intended  for  practical 
adoption,  they  involve  a  still  more  insidious  danger.  Schedules 
A.,  C.,E.  suffer  a  levy  of  the  Income  Tax  in  a  manner  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  as  the  tax  is  taken  out  of  rents,  dividends, 
and  official  salaries  before  the  income  reaches  its  recipient ;  the 
tax  is  levied  even  more  certmnly  than  the  income  is  received,  and 
commonly  involves  no  costly  preliminaries  or  accompaniments  of 
returns,  assessments,  appeals,  or  the  like,  and  allows  of  no  eva¬ 
sions.  The  tax  on  ‘  permanent  and  certain  income  ’  under 
these  schedules  is  the  most  certainly  and  the  most  cheaply 
levied  of  all,  and  is  proportionably  the  most  productive  part 
of  the  tax.  Now  let  us  imagine  the  effect  of  a  ‘  Property  Tax* 
levying  thirty-three  times  as  much  off*  these  schedules  as  off 
temporary  and  precarious  incomes  in  Schedule  D.  for  every  fifth 
of  a  penny  off  D.,  seven  pence  off  A.,  C.,  and  £.  Would  this 
fifth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  much  tempt  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer?  would  it  when  collected  pay  the  cost  of  collection, 
returns,  assessments,  appeals,  and  all?  Would  150  such  sums, 
making  altogether  2«.  6d.,  be  worth  collecting — in  the  manner 
in  which  it  must  be  collected —  off  the  recipient  of  an  uncertiua 
150/.  a  year? 

Would  any  income,  even  of  the  supposed  average  of  all 
incomes  exceeding  150/1,  say  of  551/.*,  at  this  rate  paying  a 


•  See  Mr.  Farr’s  Estimate  in  2d  Report,  4862. , 
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yearly  tax  of  9r.  2}dL.  at  all  remunerate  the  cost  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  machinery  of  collection.  If  not  —  and  experience  (the 
result  of  which,  however,  we  cannot  now  wait  to  display,)  proves 
that  it  would  not  —  it  is  evident  that  the  tax  on  all  such  in¬ 
comes  below  the  mean  income  of  551/.  a  year,  would 'and  must 
be,  on  every  sound  principle  of  policy,  al^ndoned.  Here  is  at 
once  an  exemption  of  more  than  one  half  of  all  this  kind  of 
income  in  the  country,  now  liable  to  the  tax,  besides  what  is 
now  exempted  as  being  under  150/.  a  year.  Well  done  ye 
actuaries,  good  and  faithful  servants  of  Schedule  D.,  you  have 
turned  your  *  eminent  mathematical  talent  ’  to  rare  account. 
But  what  sum,  on  your  principles  —  on  your  own  figures  — 
would  pay  for  its  levy  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  present  tax  of 
Td.  in  the  pound  on  150/.  a  year  pays  its  incidental  expenses 
with  sufficient  overplus  to  make  it  prudent  to  levy  it.  It  raises 
4/.  7r  6d.  a  year.  What  income,  valued  at  one  year’s  purchase, 
would  pay  the  same  amount  of  4/.  7s.  6d.  ?  An  income  of 
5250/.  ^  all  incomes  below  that  would  be  for  unprofitable¬ 

ness  practically  untaxable.  The  result  is  obviously  this,  that 
this  class  of  ‘  temporary  and  precarious  incomes  ’  would  be 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  taxation. 

Thus  does  the  plan  of  a  *  Proi)erty  Tax  ’  not  only  confiscate 

*  property,’  but  exonerate  *  income.’  Such  is  the  revolution 
which  the  actuaries  develop,  even  in  their  own  selected  figures, 
in  all  our  present  views  of  property,  by  which  ‘  certainty 

*  and  permanency  ’  of  income,  for  which  hitherto  all  mankind 
have  paid  their  full  market  value  in  purse  or  person,  shall  be 
made  only  ‘  certain  and  permanent  spoil,’  and  temporariness  and 
precariousness  shall  be  converted  into  a  perpetual  and  certiun 
privilege  of  exemption. 

It  is  not  satisfactory  to  display  thus  practically  a  mystification, 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  their  profession,  and  has  obtained  the  approval  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  press,  and  of  a  large  portion  of  all  who  think,  write, 
or  talk  upon  the  subject.  It  does  not  leave  the  mind  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  unless  the  generation  of  such  a  delusion  is 
accounted  for ;  and  this  must  be  now  attempted,  rapidly,  as  our 
remaining  space  peremptorily  requires. 

For  the  advocates  of  the  Property  Tax  have,  for  these  pre¬ 
posterous  results,  a  supposed  theoretical  justification,  which  they 
put  forward  on  all  occasions,  and  is  the  cloud  of  dust  under 
cover  of  which  they  make  and  mask  their  charge.  ' 

It  is  this: — 
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‘Everj  man  ought  to  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  his  means  or 
property.’* 

Ks  property  consists  not  in  his  income  alone,  but  in  all  that  pro- 

*  4894.  The  theory  is  taken  by  preference  from  its  latest  enun* 
ciation,  that  by  Mr.  Farr,  made  after  all  the  other  actuaries  had 
been  beard  and  examined,  and  their  views  sifted  and  discussed  for 
some  months.  This  fact,  and  Mr.  Farr’s  reputation  amongst  themj 
and  the  acknowledged  agreement  (5021.  5026.)  of  the  actuaries  in 
these  their  ‘  essential  principles,’  enables  ns  to  present  their  own 
statement  as  being  ar^me  of  their  complete  views,  the  expression  of 
which  will  be  found  extended  through  the  evidence  of  the  whole  of 
the  actuaries  in  the  second  Report.  Mr.  Hume’s  draft  report,  ib. 
XXV.,  states  the  effect  of  their  doctrine,  which  he  adopts  more  sum¬ 
marily,  thus :  —  *  It  appears  evident  to  your  Committee,  that  to  be 

*  equitable,  the  tax  should  every  year  be  levied  on  the  value  of  the 

*  property,  labour,  and  skill  being  the  property  of  large  classes  of  the 

*  country ;  and  that  each  person  having  more  than  a  minimum  amount 

*  of  income,  should  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  that  value 

*  in  bis  possession,  llie  tax  would  thus  become  in  the  strict  sense  of 

*  the  word,  a  Property  tax,  and  each  person  would  be  taxed  in  proj- 

*  portion  to  his  ability ;  which  is  measured  more  accurately,  and  ex> 

*  pressed  more  clearly  by  the  value  of  the  property  in  his  possession 

*  under  the  protection  of  the  State,  than  by  any  other  standard. 

‘  The  value  of  the  property  of  each  person  is  best  determined  by 
'*  the  sale  value  of  his  interest  in  real  and  personal  estate ;  and  by  the 
'  capitalised  value  of  his  income  derived  from  skill  and  industry. 

*  The  quota  on  which  he  would  thus  be  assessed,  would  be  the  near- 

*  est  approximation  to  the  price  for  which  his  estate  would  sell,  or  to 

*  the  value  of  which  he  would  be  deprived  by  its  loss  and  the  loss  of 

*  his  industrial  income. 

*  Various  examples  of  assessments  of  this  kind  have  been  submitted 
‘  to  .your  Committee  by  the  several  witnesses,  from  which  the  follow^ 


*  ing  have  been  select^ ; — 

Assessed  Vahte. 

‘  A.  has  1,000/.  a  year  in  Long  Annuities  -  -  £  6,875  ' 

*B.  has  1,000/.  a  year  in  Consols,  at  par  -  -  -  33,338 

*  C.  has  1,000/.  a  year  from  land,  worth  30  years’  pur-  * 

chase  -  30,000  ' 

‘  D.  has  1,000/.  a  year  from  land  during  his  life  -  16,667 

‘  E.  has  the  reversion  of  rents  of  1,000/.  a  year  after 

the  death  ofD.  •  -  -  -  -  •  >  16,666 


*  F.  has  houses  returning  in  current  rents  1,000/.  a  year  16,000 
‘  These  values  serve  to  represent  the  sums  for  which  such  annuities, 

*  rents,  securides,  and  estates,  which  are  all  designated  Property, 
‘  would  sell ;  and  they  also  express  the  extent  of  1^  against  which 

*  the  holders  are  protected  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  coun- 

*  try.  Your  Committee  repeat,  that  they  know  of  no  more  accurate 

*  indication  of  the  ability  of  the  respective  proprietors  to  pay  the  tax, 
<  than  is  furnished  by  t^  .values  of  their  respective  properties.’ 
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duces  that  income :  *  His  skill  and  industry  alone,  which  enable  him 

*  to  earn  an  anuual  rent  for  his  services,  is  property  in  the  most 

‘  essential  sense  of  the  word.’  *  ‘  All  the  sources  of  incomes  derived 

*  from  professions  are  property :  a  prima  donna  is  as  much  property 

*  as  the  theatre  in  which  she  sings.’  f 

*  The  revenue  of  a  person  in  a  year  by  no  means  expresses  either 
'  his  ability  or  his  duty  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  State.’{  *Tlie  ability 

*  is  most  strictly  expressed  by  the  amount  of  property  possessed  by 

*  each  individual  in  the  State  ;’§  ‘the  power  to  produce  and  dispose  of 

*  property;’  y  including  the  present  value  of  all  the  income  which  a 

*  man  possesses,  as  well  as  the  value  ol  all  his  estates  and  goods.’  ^ 

*  No  more  just  rule  can  be  laid  down  than  that  each  person  should 

*  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  property  possessed  by  him  during  the 
‘  year;’**  ‘thus,  while  A.  receives  an  income  from  an  estate  he  holds  in 

*  fee,  and  B.  receives  an  income  from  property  that  he  holds  for  life; 

‘  these  two  parties,  1  conceive,  ought  not  to  be  taxed  equally :  I 

*  should  tax  them  in  proportion  to  the  present  value  of  their  incomes. 

*  The  present  value  of  an  annuity  upon  a  man’s  life  varies  with  his 

*  age.  1  will  take  the  age  of  B.  at  40 ;  the  present  value  of  the  an- 
‘  nuity  at  that  age  would  be  about  16^  years’  purchase;  therefore 
‘  1,000/.  a  year,  possessed  by  that  man,  would  be  only  worth  16,669/. 

*  while  the  income  of  A.,  enjoyed  in  perpetuity,  would  be  worth 

*  33,333/. f|  A.  might  immediately,  if  he  chose,  convert  his  property 

*  in  fee  simple  into  a  source  of  enjoyment  by  selling  the  property  for 

*  33,333/.,  and  getting  double  the  life  annuity  he  now  enjoys.’  ‘  1 

*  conceive  this  is  strictly  taxing  the .  property,  because  he  who  has 

*  an  estate  worth  1,000  a  year  in  perpetuity,  is  worth  33,333/. ;  de- 
‘  prive  him  of  his  property,  and  he  is  deprived  of  33,333/.’  §§ 

‘  Property  ought  to  taxed  in  consideration  of  the  protection 

*  afforded  by  the  State.’  ||||  If  a  man  had  100/.  a  year  for  one  year, 

*  it  is  evident  that  he  would  not  have  so  much  property  under 

*  the  protection  of  the  State  as  a  man  with  100/.  a  year  for  10,  or 

*  201,  or  100  years  ;  the  first  man,  if  deprived  of  the  title  to  his  nro- 

*  perty,  would  be  deprived  only  of  1004 ;  but  the  other  man  would  be 
‘  deprived  of  20  times,  or  100  times  1004;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
‘  fair  way  of  dealing  with  these  men,  is  to  assess  them  on  the  present 

*  value  of  their  whole  income.’^l^  ‘  A  man  receiving  1004  for  a  year 

*  from  a  variable  source,  has  only  the  amount  of  that  year’s  interest 
‘  to  protect,  whilst  a  man  who  receives  1004  a  year  for  life  ought 

*  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the  State  which  protects  bis  property.’ 

*  Let  the  country'  be  invaded,  as  for  instance  this  country  was  at  the 

*  time  of  the  Ck>nquest,  or  as  India  has  been ;  that  may  deprive  not 

*  only  the  present  possessor,  but  the  reversionee,  of  the  whole  amount 
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‘  of  his  property.’*  ‘  If  the  country  is  invaded  and  the  property 

*  is  confiscated,  the  man  with  a  property  returning  100/.  for  one 
‘  year  will  lose  100/.,  and  the  man  with  a  property  returning  100/. 

‘  for  every  year  of  10  years  will  lose  1000/.,  to  tax  each  of  them  at 

*  3/.  would  be  manifestly  unjust.’  f 

*  I  certainly  consider  that  if  the  two  parties  A.  and  B.  were  taxed 

*  upon  these  respective  terms,  they  would  be  paying  in  proportion  to 

*  the  extent  of  interest  protected  by  the  State  :  that  is  shown  very 

*  strikingly  by  assuming  that  they  are  both  deprived  of  the  pro- 

*  tection  of  the  State,  and  that,  consequently,  both  lose  their  pro- 

*  perty  by  invasion  or  any  other  cause ;  it  is  quite  evident  that 

*  the  person  in  possession  of  the  life  estate  would  lose  16,669/., 

*  and  that  the  other  would  lose  33,333/.’ | 

‘  I  would  capitalise  the  income  derived  from  landed  property,  and  I 
‘  would  capitalise  the  income  derived  from  variable  property,  accord- 

*  ing  to  the  values  of  the  day,  and  I  would  tax  them  in  proportion,  so 

*  much  per  1000/.,  on  the  value  of  the  property  or  of  the  income.’ § 

‘1  think  in  that  case  the  tax  would  be  a  just  tax,  and  that  every 

*  person  of  common  sense  in  the  country  would  be  of  the  same 
‘  opinion.’ll 

*  I  would  value  annuities,  whether  from  trades  or  professions,  on 

*  the  same  principle,  but  at  a  different  rate  of  interest.’^ 

*  I  would  apply  the  same  rule  to  incomes  dependent  upon  health  or 

*  business ;  intrt^ucing  the  additional  risk  of  the  person  dying  or 
‘  being  disabled.’ •• 

*  I  mean  to  include  unproductive  property,  because  I  conceive  all 
‘  that  property  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Government.’ 

*  The  income  of  the  year  {national  revenue  .*)  should  not  necessarily 
*•  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  year,  or  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
‘  year ;  but  in  any  case  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  possessing 

*  that  produce ;  not  in  proportion  to  the  amount  produced  in  that 

*  year,  but  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  share  in  the  produce  of 
‘  that  year  and  of  all  future  years.’ 

*  In  the  quality  of  perfect  justice  no  other  tax  approaches  a  Property 
Tax.’§§ 

Such  is  the  theory  of  a  Property  Tax  expounded  to  us  by 
the  actuaries,  who  have  been  put  forward,  nothing  loath,  by  its 
advocates  as  men  the  most  conversant  of  any  with  the  values  of 
incomes  and  property,  and  the  most  competent  of  all  men,  by 
their  mathematical  and  professional  accomplishments,  to  estimate 
their  taxable  ability  and  liability, 'and  therefore  qualified  to 
pro])ound  to  us  the  true  principles  and  to  make  manifest  to  us 
the  arcanum  of  finance  and  justice  hitherto  concealed  from  us. 
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because,  apparently,  statesmen,  chancellors  of  the  exch^uer, 

*  philosophers  and  mathematicians,’  have  not  studied  the  subject 
in  life  insurance  offices. 

*  Those  who  buy  and  sell  commodities,  or  act  as  appraisers  of  their 
selling  value, — as  actuaries  commonly  do— of  annuities,  or  pay¬ 
ments  for  shorter  or  longer  terms,— commonly  know  one  thing,  at 
least,  about  their  commodities  ;  that  is,  their  value  in  exchange, 
their  value  for  sale.  They  know  the  fair  price,  the  cheap  price, 
and  the  dear  price;  and,  as  they  know  this,  are  excellent  advisers 
in  the  process  of  buying  or  selling.  But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
nor  is  it  found  in  practice,  that  the  salesman,  the  broker,  or  the 
appraiser,  who  so  well  knows  the  commercial  value  of  an  object, 
is  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  nature,  the  properties,  the 
excellences,  and  capabilities  of  the  commodity,  as  those  other 
persons  are  who  produce  it,  who  develop  it,  who  consume  it, 
who  use  it,  who  enjoy  it,  who  have,  in  fact,  everything  else  to 
do  with  the  commodity  except  to  ascertain  its  selling  price. 

It  is,  however,  a  common  delusion  of  self-love,  and  a  common 
delusion  of  disinterested  opinion  too,  that  he  who  knows  the  price 
of  a  thing  knows  all  that  is  essential  about  it  The  actuaries  in 
the  present  case,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  public  besides,  hold 
the  opinion  that,  knowing  the  sale  price  of  a  given  yearly  sum, 
the  actuaries  know  exactly  whnt  the  recipient  of  that  sum  ought 
to  pay  for  Government  A  salesman  at  Smithfield,  a  first-rate 
judge  of  the  price  of  beef,  would  as  reasonably  pretend  to  fix  a 
tariff  of  prices  which  the  consumers  of  beef  shall  give  for  all 
other  commodities,  as  that  a  valuer  of  annuities  for  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  should,  as  such,  claim  superior  authority  to  decide  what 
sums  all  classes  of  recipients  or  non-recipients  of  income  shall 
pay  to  Government  for  preventing  our  being  robbed,  beaten", 
cheated,  or  the  like. 

For  the  value  of  our  incomes  for  sale  has  simply  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter. 

And  we  have  two  very  ‘  heavy  *  volumes  of  evidence  on 

*  the  Property  and  Income  Tax  ’  which,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
appraisement  by  actuaries  of  the  saleable  value  of  income  (and 
this  is  the  one  datum  that  involved  all  the  rest  of  the  process), 
is  as  entirely  and  absolutely  beside  the  question  as  if  the  evidence 
had  all  been  taken  in  reference  to  the  last  new  planet. 

The  *  Property  ’  taxer’s  elements  are  these.  *  All  a  man’s 

*  income,  present  and  prospective,  is  his  property.  His  property 

*  is  his  means.  If  he  were  to  lose  all  his  property  he  would  lose 
‘  both  the  present  and  the  future  enjoyment  of  it.  The  State 

*  protects  him  from  this  loss.  He  ought  to  pay  to  the  State 

*  according  to  its  protection.  Therefore  he  ought  to  pay  at 
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*  present  for  both’  the  protection  of  the  present  and  the  protection 

*  of  the  future  enjoyment  of  his  property.’ 

The  inconsequential  character  of  the  inference  is  so  apparent, 
that  it  is  only  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  too  much 
learning  in  one  way  causes  madness  in  another,  —  too  much  of 
the  practice  of  valuing  annuities  at  their  present  saleable  value, 
has  made  the  actuaries  forget  two  essential  things, — that  the 
present  value  of  it  for  sale  is  not  the  income  itself,  nor  its  capa¬ 
bilities  for  taxation  or  for  any  other  single  purpose  but  for  side, 
and  —  that  the  present  protection  by  Government  in  the  current 
year  is  not  all  that  Government  provides,  nor  that  a  continuing 
income  has  to  pay  for. 

Though  it  is  a  probable  contingency,  that  brokers  and  ac¬ 
tuaries,  perhaps,  naturally  look  on  as  its  proper  destination,  that 
the  title  to  property  is  to  be  sold,  that  the  interest  in  a  prospec¬ 
tive  income  is  to  be  assigned  away ;  this  is  not  the  true  utili¬ 
tarian,  moral,  or  economical  use  of  such  property.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  commonly  the  most  lamentable  fact  in  its  history  that 
it  is  to  be  sold  or  assigned  away.  Nor  is  it  the  sale  or  the  sale 
price  that  makes  the  fund  for  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  enjoyment — the  continuity  of  the  enjoyment  and  use  —  that 
makes  the  benefit,  the  continuing  means,  the  continuing  *  ability’ 
to  be  taxed. 

The  principles  of  public  and  of  private  economy  are  in  every 
respect  the  same.  What  is  ruinous  in  domestic  husbandry  has 
never  been  found  to  be  profitable  or  just  in  statesmanship.  What 
a  good  man,  a  wise  man,  has  to  do,  is  to  retain  his  property  or 
his  income,  to  enjoy  it  in  moderation,  and  improve  it  prudently. 
It  is  a  rule,  too,  of  economy,  both  domestic  and  national, 
that  the  wants  of  the  day  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  satisfied 
by  provision  made  beforehand,  and  not  by  a  consumption  by 
anticipation  of  next  year’s  means,  and  still  less  by  anticipation 
of  the  whole  means  of  a  man’s  whole  life.  He  who  acts  on 
any  other  plan  in  his  expenditure  than  the  first  is  a  spend- 
thnft,  and  will  soon  have  the  profiigate’s  experience  of  what 
his  property  is  worth  to  sell.  Indeed,  his  first  step  would 
be  the  sale.  For  if  any  man  should  regulate  his  expenditure 
for  other  things  by  the  rule  recoinme^ed  for  the  Property 
Tax  —  if,  say  an  actuary,  having  three  years  of  expectancy 
of  a  professional  income,  should  think  of  carrying  out  in  his 
domestic  arrangements  the  rule  of  expenditure  which  he  has 
laid  down  for  his  and  all  people’s  expenditure  in  the  article  of 
Government,  namely,  that  he  should  pay  his  expenses,  *  not  out 

*  of  the  produce  of  the  year,  or  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  year, 

*  but  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  share  in  the  produce  Qf 
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*  that  year,  and  of  all  future  years,’*  and  should  accordingly  pay 
for  house  rent  every  year  3j  times  as  much  as  a  single  year’s 
in<^me  would  justify,  for  bread,  butcher’s  meat,  clothing,  ser¬ 
vice,  and  all  his  other  requirements,  in  the  same  proportion  ;  it 
is  very  clear  that  he  would  simply  be  a  beggar  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  for  the  next  two  years  and  a  half, — that  is,  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  time  during  which  by  the  hypothesis  he  is  to 
have  any  income.  If  a  proprietor  of  consols,  an  owner  of 
land,  or  aught  else,  being  impressed  with  his  friend  the 
actuary’s  admiration  of  the  ‘  perfect  justice  ’  of  the  Property 
Tax,  should  adopt  also  his  view  of  the  rule  of  public  eco¬ 
nomy,  and  carry  it  out  into  practice  in  his  domestic  economy, 
he  would,  if  he  had  a  life  interest,  make  himself  in  the  first 
year  destitute  for  life,  which  is  long  enough ;  or,  if  he  was 
owner  of  the  perpetuity,  he  would  clearly  expend  the  value  of 
his  property  for  ever,  in  this  one  year. 

Unfortunately  there  are  some  spendthrift  lords  of  the  land  and 
permanent  annuitants,  and  there  may  be  possibly  a  fast  actuary, 
who  in  practice,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  ‘  perfect  justice* 
of  their  conduct,  do  expend  some  of  the  ‘  produce  of  future 
*  years  *  in  the  enjoyments  of  this.  But  even  these,  whom  men 
call  prodigals,  and  actuaries  no  doubt  call  doers  of  perfect 
justice,  would  scarcely  allow  their  bakers  to  charge  say  one 
loaf  to-day  as  thirty-three  loaves  to  the  landlord,  and  as  three- 
and-a-half  loaves  to  the  actuary,  and  they  would  be  likely  to 
insist  on  paying  for  one  loaf  as  one  loaf,  just  as  other  men 
desire  to  do  with  Government,  —  pay  for  one  year’s  protection 
as  the  protection  of  one  year. 

Why  the  rule  of  expenditure,  which  would  be  madness  in 
any  man  in  his  domestic  economy,  is  to  be  imposed  on  him  as 
to  his  public  economy,  is  now  to  be  seen. 

Is  the  Government  then  an  exception;  is  this  one  of  the 
commodities  or  muniments  of  man’s  life  or  property  that  ought 
to  be  provided  for  by  any  other  than  the  realised  means  of  the 
time  ?  or  is  the  expectation  or  certainty  of  next  year’s  produce 
or  income  a  present  ‘  means  ’  for  the  provision  of  Government  ? 
Should  a  field  be  protected  by  law  this  year  by  the  expenditure 
of  the  anticipated  value  of  next  year’s,  or  the  next  hundred 
years’,  crops  —  should  a  lawyer  or  a  prima  donna's  protection 
this  year  be  paid  for  by  expenditure  of  his  or  her  salary  expected 
next  year,  or  the  next  three  years  and  a  half,  or  throughout 

*  Mr.  Farr’s  statement  of  the  actuaries'  principle.  Second  Re¬ 
port  (4937.). 
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whatever  ie  the  term  of  years  estimated  as  that  of  their  probable 
receipt  of  professional  income?  If  so,  what  is  it  that  would 
make  such  expenditure  the  height  of  folly  in  all  other  cases, 

*  justice’  and  *  common  sense,*  when  exercised  for  Government  ? 

Government  is,  as  the  advocates  of  a  Property  Tax  incessantly 
tell  us,  the  protector  of  all  a  man’s  property — of  every  man’s 
property.  It  is  true,  and  they  might  also  add,  of  all  a  man’s 
other  interests ;  but  that  further  fact  would  not  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  appear  that  property,  and  all  property,  and 
property  alone,  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  Government,  and  to  be  the 
test  and  measure  of  liability  to  taxation.  However,  let  it  stand 
that  Government  is  the  protector  of  property,  —  and  that  pro¬ 
perty  ought  to  contribute  proportionally. 

Then  what  is  the  peopoetion  ?  Here  is  the  veiy  simple 
question  which  these  persons,  so  mathematical  as  they  are, 
persist  in  overlooking  or  misrepresenting.  A  proportion  has  at 
least  four  terms.  In  this  case  the  simple  terms  always  are :  — 
As  property  is  to  protection,  so  is  one  month’s  income  to  one 
month’s  protection,  or  one  year’s  income  to  one  year’s  protection, 
and  so  on. 

Property,  or  any  other  interest,  can  but  be  protected  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  nature.  Government  can  only  do  what  mortal  men 
can  do :  it  can  only  protect  what  is  in  being,  while  itself  is  in 
being.  Property  may  be  transient  or  permanent,  it  may  be 
perishable  property,  or  property  in  durable  metals  or  precious 
stones,  or  an  indestructible  field. 

And  government,  the  law,  and  its  administration, — is  that  an 
abstraction,  or  is  it  a  practical  arrangement  of  which  we  know  the 
nature  and  action  ?  Government  is  simply  a  practical  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  we  daily  carry  on  by  personal  agencies,  modifying 
it  at  our  will,  now  making  it  more,  now  less  efficient,  now 
adding  hands  and  making  it  more  costly  and  perhaps  not  more 
efficient, — now  withdrawing  them  and  making  it  cheaper,  and  it 
may  be  better  or  worse.  It  is  a  personal  machinery,  the  cost 
of  which  we  can  regulate  at  pleasure,  having  as  much  or  as 
little  of  it  and  its  operation,  its  *  protection,’  as  the  holders  of 
the  purse  strings  choose.  Its  cost,  the  whole  object  of  taxation, 
can  be  and  indeed  always  is  ascertained  for  every  year,  and  if  we 
please  to  be  so  curiously  speculative,  we  have  but  to  work  a  few 
sums  in  division,  by  divisors  of  12,  or  52,  or  365,  to  know  its 
cost  in  every  month,  and  every  week,  and  every  day,  nay  every 
hour,  minute,  or  second. 

What  then  is  Government,  but  a  regimented  complement  of 
men,  doing  certain  prescribed  work,  or  work  discretionary 
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within  certain  limits,  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  from' 
year  to  year  ?  The  cost  of  it  is  the  cost  of  doing  this  same 
work  in  the  same  hours,  days,  and  years.  And  taxation,  whether 
levied  incessantly  as  Customs,  and  Excise,  and  some  other  duties* 
are,  or  periodically,  as  others  are,  is  but  the  contribution,  more 
compulsory  it  is  true  than  voluntary,  more  unpleasant  as  all 
paying  is  than  the  receipt  of  the  purchased  benefit,  but  necessary 
to  pay  this  cost. 

And  as  to  income  and  property,  what  can  Government  do  but 
from  time  to  time  protect  such  as  is  at  the  time  actually  in  etxe. 
If  I  have  perishable  fruit,  that  will  rot  by  to-morrow,  I  and  no 
other  man,  and  no  government  can  protect  me  in  its  enjoyment, 
but  by  giving  me  present  protection  while  it  exists  capable  of 
being  destroyed  or  abstracted.  An  immemorial  common  law, 
a  stringent  statute  of  Edward  III.,  a  decision  last  year  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Bench,  will  do  nothing  for  me,  unless  at  this  instant ' 
there  is  the  constable,  the  judge,  the  sheriff,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
last  resource  the  military  force,  the  things  that  cost  money 
and  necessitate  taxation,  ready  and  available  to  roe  here  and 
now.  And  if  I  have  a  field,  what  will  protect  it?  Not  my 
title  assuredly,  though  it  be  by  gift  direct  from  the  nation  itself, 
Blenheim  or  Strathfieldsaye.  My  title,  my  right,  the  allowance 
of  my  right,  now  or  for  next  year  or  to  all  eternity,  costs  the 
nation  nothing.  And  it  avails  me  nothing  if  the  State  does  not 
all  the  time  that  mv  title  enures  keep  up  that  really  costly  ar¬ 
rangement  of  constables,  judges,  sheriffs,  and  the  rest,  necessary 
for  my  protection  whenever  I  am  threatened  or  attacked.  This, 
bnt  not  my  title,  will  cost  money  just  as  long  as  the  force  is 
kept  up.  This  expense  must  be  incurred  so  long  as  I  want  the 
protection,  and  I  may  justly  be  called  on  to  pay  for  it  by  the 
day,  the  month,  or  the  year,  as  I  want  it,  as  it  is  in  fact  pro¬ 
vided,  and  as  it  is  in  fact  paid  for. 

Government  is  not  titles,  is  hot  rights,  it  is  not  the  enun- 
dation,  promulgation,  definition  of  their  nature,  limitations,  or 
incidents.  Government  does  not  give  these  titles.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  corporal,  human,  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  locomo¬ 
tive,  active,  consuming,  costly,  force  of  living  men,  in  various 
ranks  and  orders  of  service,  who  each  and  every  day  stand  in- 
readiness  to  protect  the  enjoyment  of  the  objects  of  these  rights, 
of  these  titles,  as  it  finds  them  already  defined, — to  deter  and 
repel  aggression  threatened  or  made  upon  them,  to  redress  injury 
to  them,  and  to  execute  justice  on  the  aggressors. 

But,  say  the  advocates  of  the  ‘property  tax,’  a  permanent 
yearly  income  has  a  value  greater  than  an  income  for  one  year, 
as  33‘3  to  1, — is  saleable  at  a  price  in  that  proportion,  and  this 
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^ee,  this  value,  which  a  man  may  obtain  when  he  pleases,  which 
IS  a  means  he  may  avail  himself  of  when  he  chooses, — this  value, 
this  pn^rty,  the  State  protects,  and  he  ought  to  pay  accordingly 
33*3  times  the  tax  he  would  pay  on  an  income  of  o^y  one  year’s 
duration. 

True  again,  but  with  this  qualification.  The  State  protects  it, 
hut  not  this  year.  The  State,  as  we  see  it  this  year,  will,  we 
expect,  be  much  the  same  next  year ;  and  we,  c^ling  similar 
things  by  the  same  common  name,  call  the  state  of  this  year 
and  the  state  of  next  year,  and  of  the  year  and  years  after 
that  for  ever,  by  tbe  same  name  —  for  it  has  a  principle  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  it,  as  lesser  bodies  politic  have.  And  we  expect  that 
what  the  human  instruments  employed  in  Government  last  year, 
did  last  year,  that  what  they  and  their  successors  this  year  do 
this  year,  they  and  their  successors  next  year  and  the  next  year 
again,  as  far  forward  as  we  care  to  speculate,  will  do  for  as  long 
a  period  as  we  concern  ourselves  a^ut.  And  if  these  instru¬ 
ments  of  Government  act  next  year  they  will  be  provided  for  by 
the  *  ways  and  means,’  and  if  they  do  not,  we  will  do  our  best  to 
cut  ofiP  their  supplies  there  and  then. 

Now,  having  the  expectation  that  Government  will  in  future 
operate  as  it  has  done  hitherto — proved  by  experience  to  be 
in  the  main  a  reasonable  expectation :  we  may  act  upon  it  ac¬ 
cordingly —  we  should  be  absurd  if  we  did  not.  Therefore,  we 
accumulate,  we  improve,  we  earn,  we  purchase  permanent 
goods,  and  estates,  not  with  any  notion  that  we  are  to  have  all 
the  protection  we  require  to  the  whole  of  our  acquisitions  from 
the  Government  of  the  current  year.  We  know  that  we  shall 
want  the^  protection  every  year,  one  year  as  much  as  another ; 
and  unless  we  were  assured  that  we  should  have  its  protection 
next  year  and  thenceforward,  we  should  have  a  very  different 
estimation  of  such  acquisitions. 

'  In  fact  it  is  the  continuing  Government  that  gives  the  con¬ 
tinuous  value:  it  is  the  trust  in  next  year’s  Government  that 
gives  a  value  to  next  year’s  expectancy :  it  is  a  belief  that  there 
will  be  a  Government  while  1  live,  that  gives  a  value  to  an 
annuity  for  my  life ;  it  is  the  confidence  that  there  will  be  a  sub¬ 
sisting  costly,  but  effective  G-overnment  in  the  next  generation 
that  gives  value  to  a  reversion ;  it  is  the  same  confidence  in  the 
continuous  succession  of  Governments  in  every  year  that  gives 
a  value  to  a  perpetual  annuity  or  a  permanent  property. 

But  all  this  expectation  —  all  this  value,  resulting  from  it,  is 
not  due  to  this  year’s  Government,  to  its  services,  rendered  to 
me  in  this  year,  or  to  be  rendered  this  year  to  the  purchaser  of 
my  interests.  If  I  offered  for  sale  a  permanent  title,  as  to  4  per 
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cent.  Baratarian  stock,  of  which  the  dividends  payable  this  year 
were  already  in  the  Bank  coffers,  but  as  to  which  it  was  known 
that  the  enemies  of  Barataria  were  on  their  march,  who  would 
take  order  that  no  more  dividends  were  ever  paid  after  this  year, 
it  is  clear  that  I  should  not  get  a  better  price  than  4/.,  the  year’s 
produce,  for  my  title  to  lOOfL  of  permanent  national  Baratarian 
stock.  Put  the  danger  of  a  justitium  a  few  years  further  off, 
my  expectation  is  enlarged  to  the  probable  term  of  those  few 
years,  my  stock  has  in  this  proportion  a  higher  price ;  but  its 
value  will  be  estimated,  not  by  what  this  year’s  Government 
will  do  for  it,  but  by  what  all  successive  Governments  will,  each 
in  their  successive  days  and  years,  do  for  it. 

So  of  all  property.  The  value  of  the  expectancy  beyond  the 
day  or  the  year  is  due,  not  to  what  we  expect  or  shall  experi> 
ence  from  the  government  of  the  day  or  the  year,  but  from 
what  we  expect  to  experience  from  all  the  Governments  that 
will  subsist  subsequently  to  this  day  or  year. 

Hence  it  is  that  however  good  a  temporary  Government  may 
be — however  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  right  and  order — 
it  can  give  no  assurance  of  permanent  value,  it  cannot  enable 
expectancies  of  property  to  fetch  a  high  price,  if  there  be  not 
a  firm  confidence  in  its  being  succeeded  by  equally  trustworthy 
governments. 

TVe  come  then  to  this,  that  the  value  of  expectancies  is  due  to 
the  subsistence  of  Government  —  of  law  ;  but  that  it  is  not  to 
this  year’s  Government,  but  to  the  continuous  subsistence  of 
Governments  contemporaneously  with  the  property  to  be  pro¬ 
tected. 

And  we  may  proceed,  by  way  of  corollary  ; 

We  owe  nothing  to  the  Government  of  the  day  for  the  cost  of 
our  rights  and  titles. 

We  owe  to  the  Government  of  the  day  the  protection,  or  its 
cost,  of  so  much  property,  be  it  produce  of  land,  wages  of  labour, 
salary  of  skill,  reward  of  talent,  dividend  of  stock,  as  comes  into 
existence  as  disposable  means  (not  into  expectancy)  in  its  day. 

We  shall  act  prudently  to  provide  out  of  the  day’s  accruing 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Government  of  the  day ;  but 
we  shall  act  the  spendthrift,  if  we  provide  out  of  next  year’a 
produce  for  the  conveniences  to  be  exhausted  this  year ;  we  shall 
be  still  more  profligate  if  we  anticipate  our  whole  inheritance, 
our  whole  expectation,  to  provide  either  for  Government  or  any 
other  continuing,  equal,  perpetually  contemporaneous  charge. 

Even  for  expenditure  in  permanent  improvements,  and  where 
national  existence  is  concerned,  the  course  adopted  by  all  Govern¬ 
ments  of  obtaining  the  capital  by  loan,  and  arranging  for  its 
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repayment  in  successive  years  by  those  who  may  then  live  and 
enjoy  the  continuing  benefit,  and  the  means  wherewith  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  advantage,  is  more  consonant  with  the  sound 
principles  of  domestic  and  public  economy  than  any  tax  would  he 
that  was  levied  at  the  time  of  the  expenditure  incurred  upon  the 
temporary  holders  of  property  in  proportion  to  any  estimate  of 
their  expectations. 

Our  entire  conclusion  then  is  thus  far  coincident  with  that  of 
the  advocates  of  a  property  tax,  that  all  incomes,  all  produce, 
should  he  taxed  to  the  support  of  Government. 

But  we  diverge  immediately  throughout  all  the  rest  of  our 
way.  So  far  from  holding  that  a  tax  levied  In  proportion  to 
the  expectancies  of  future  years,  is  ‘unapproached  in  the  quality 
of  perfect  justice,’  we  hold  that  such  a  tax  is  foolish  and  profli¬ 
gate  so  far  as  it  appropriates  for  our  present  uses,  in  main¬ 
taining  the  Government  of  the  year,  the  unrealised  means  or 
the  value  of  the  title  to'  the  unrealised  means  of  future  years, 
which  will  each  in  its  turn  bring  with  it  its  own  burdens  on  all 
the  realised  means  of  those  years;  that,  as  such  a  course  pursued 
in  domestic  economy  as  to  the  whole  of  a  man’s  means  would 
he  immediate  instantaneous  ruin,  it  is  only  in  degree  less  foolish 
and  profligate  in  state  economy,  inasmuch  as  this  may  involve  a 
less  expenditure  than  the  whole  of  the  private  revenues  of  the 
ta^^yers. 

But  even  if  we  could  not  thoroughly  demolish  the  principle, 
still  the  practical  effect  of  taxing  landlords,  fundholders,  and  other 
proprietors,  at  thirty-three  times  the  rate  of  the  annuitant  for  one 
year,  at  ten  times  the  rates  of  professional  men  and  the  like, 
would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  us  discard  a  proposal  of  a 
tax  so  manifestly  insupportable  in  its  confiscating  operation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  its  entire  inefficiency  and  illusory  character 
as  a  means  of  revenue  on  the  other. 

Having  thus  far  followed  the  proposers  of  a  property-tax  over 
their  high  grounds  of  principle,  policy,  and  justice,  which  they 
have  selected  for  themselves,  and  trusting  that  they  are  entirely 
dislodged  from  all  their  main  positions,  it  becomes  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  address  ourselves  to  the  innumerable  minor 
points  which  otherwise  might  have  occupied  our  attention.  We 
may  pretermit  all  discussions  of  detail  as  to  the  injustice  of  a 
property- tax  on  deferred  incomes,  reversions,  on  the  applicability 
of  averages  as  a  basis  of  taxation,  —  in  itself  a  tempting  subject, 
however,  —  and  countless  others. 

One  detail  would,  but  for  want  of  space,  be  very  inviting,— 
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the  question  of  the  justice  of  taxing  fixed  annuities  for  short 
terms  at  the  same  rate  in  the  pound  on  their  annual  amount,  as 
if  they  were  perpetual  annuities.  It  must,  however,  be  left  in 
the  able  hands  of  Mr.  Maitland  and  Mr.  Warburton,  the  force 
of  whose  demonstrations  will  not  be  lessened  by  any  sneer  at 
mathematicians  and  philosophers. 

Another  important  subject  is  treated  of  in  Mr.  Hemming’s 
pamphlet  and  with  great  force  of  reasoning  —  the  justice, 
namely,  of  taxing  all  acquisitions  where  they  accrue,  whether 
on  the  part  of  exertions,  or  by  gift,  bequest,  or  inheritance,  at 
the  same  rate  as  income !  But  for  the  same  reason  as  before, 
.the  subject  cannot  be  examined  now. 

One  topic,  however,  requires  with  peculiar  urgency  a  few 
remarks.  The  adhesion  to  any  principle  of  taxation,  by  any 
.Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  a  very  important  stage  in  the 
progress  towards  its  realisation  in  practice ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
announcement  that  Lord  Derby’s  administration  were  *  prepared 

*  to  assent  to  the  principle  of  the  distinguishing  between  per- 

*  manent  and  precarious  incomes,’  has  been  much  applauded, 
and  relied  on  as  a  first  step  which  will  render  the  consummation 
of  the  plan  of  a  property  tax  easy. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  part  of  his  plan  the 
reduction  of  the  farmer’s  contributions  to  the  tax,  by  reducing 
by  one  half  the  tax  levied  under  Schedule  B.,  further  than  to 
observe  that  that  schedule  relates  to  all  other  tenants  of  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  of  dwelling  houses  and  of  all 
other  erections,  and  of  all  modifications  and  improvements  of  the 
land  and  the  water,  besides  those  occupied  by  farmers  merely. 
So  far  as  it  was  pretended  that  the  farmers,  by  being  charg^ 
on  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  rent  in  England,  or  one  third 
in  Scotland,  had  been  rated  too  high  to  the  income  tax,  it  is  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  having  the  right  to  appeal,  if  the  tax  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  rate  of  7rf.  in  the  pound  of  their  actual  profits,  a  class 
so  tenacious  of  their  dues  as  tbe  farmers  had  so  universally  prefer¬ 
red  not  to  appeaL  As  a  plan  for  distinguishing  between  *  per- 

*  manent’  and  *  precarious  ’  incomes  it  wholly  fails,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  advantage  of  a  remission  of  one  half  of  the  tax  equally  to 
those  farmers  who  farm,  and  all  other  occupiers  who  occupy  their 
own  fee  simple  lands  or  tenements,  or  under  the  longest  leases, 
or  under  the  tenancies  at  will  to  expire  in  the  current  year,  — 
to  those  whose  occupation  is  most  certainly  prosperous,  as  to 
^ose  whose  income  is  most  precarious,  —  to  those  with  a  whole 
of  a  long  life  before  them,  as  to  those  whose  age  or  health,  or 
other  circumstances:,  will  bring  their  occupation  immediately  to 
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an  end.  As  in  any  meaBure  a  remedy  for  that  kind  of  temporary 
and  precarious  existence,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  prohts 
of  some  other  trades,  some  other  professions  and  vocations,  the 
plan  wholly  fails ;  but  as  a  proportionate  benefit  to  the  farmer,  it 
deserves  this  remark,  that,  intended  or  not,  it  gave  the  contributor 
in  Schedule  B.  a  greater  remission  than  Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to 
announce,  —  namely,  two  remissions,  one  of  one  third  on  redu¬ 
cing  the  basis  of  his  assessment  from  half  to  one  third  of  the  rent ; 
and  secondly,  an  additional  quarter  by  reducing  his  rate  from 
7d.  to  In  other  words.  Schedule  B.,  the  farmer’s  schedule, 
was  to  have  its  scale  reduced  by  half,  while  D.,  which  does  in¬ 
clude  the  mass  of  the  really  precarious  incomes,  and  E.,  are  to 
have  a  remission  only  of  the  one  quarter.  However,  this  part  of 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  plan  may  be  considered  as  safely  interred  with 
his  other  plans  of  the  preceding  six  years  for  the  especial  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  farmers  and  their  landlords. 

But  as  regards  Schedule  D.  more  es|)ecially.  It  is  not  lightly 
to  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
bringing  forth  a  plan  of  taxation  and  finance,  affecting  and  af¬ 
fected  by  the  whole  detail  of  all  these  schedules,  should  not  have 
read  them  or  ascertained  in  some  practical  way  what  was  in 
fact  included  under  them. 

Yet  his  plan  of  dealing  with  the  whole  of  Schedule  D.,  as 
inclusive  of  nothing  but  precarious  income,  and  of  giving  to  it 
indiscriminately  the  benefit  intended  to  precarious  incomes, 
seems  to  involve  no  less.  For  how  could  he  have  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  in  taxing  profit  or  gain  from  all  kinds  of  property 
whatever,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  not  included  in  the  other 
schedules,  it  in  the  first  place  includes  all  those  numerous  and 
vast  companies  and  associations  having  their  head-quarters  in 
Great  Britain,  and  prosecuting  their  enormous  operations  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ?  To  name  a  few  that  occur  at  the  most 
cursory  glance,  there  are  all  the  Banks  established  for  our  home 
business  and  for  our  colonies,  and  dependencies,  with  the  Bank 
of  England  at  their  head,  stable  and  profitable  for  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  all  time,  and  some  154  Joint 
Stock  Banks,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  private  banks,  some 
600 — older  some  of  them,  and  even  more  profitable  than  the 
Bank  of  England  itself,  and  prolific  generators  of  noble  housea 
Then  the  Insurance  Offices  for  liv^,  fire,  and  shipping,  and 
what  not, — some  180  of  them  in  the  London  Directory  alone 
of  1862,  including  the  Amicable,  the  Equitable,  and  others, 
whose  stability  is  as  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  profitableness 
as  assured  as  demonstration.  Then  some  45  Steam  and  Navigation 
Companies,  136  Mining  Companies;  10  Companies,  some  enor- 
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mously  profitable  for  centuries,  others  for  generations,  for  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  metropolis  alone.  Some  23  Gas  Com¬ 
panies  in  the  same  Directory,  none,  that  we  have  heard,  making 
temporary  or  precarious  gains.  A  vast  number  of  others  having 
corporate  or  quasi-corporate  existence  and  perpetual  succession. 
Territorial  and  dominatory  companies,  the  East  India  Company, 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  and  the  like,  and  for  all  conceiv¬ 
able  purposes  realisable  by  association  and  perpetuation,  and 
amounting,  with  those  before  referred  to,  to  at  least  511,  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  same  London  Directory  alone.  Next  comes  an 
incalculable  mass  of  establishments  more  private,  but  in  their 
nature  constituting  nearly  perpetual  monopolies,  breweries,  dis¬ 
tilleries,  boileries,  ship-yai^s,  and  many  others  dispersed  in  all 
the  great  resorts  of  men,  establishments  that  for  generations 
knew  no  change  but  increase  of  business  and  progression  of 
profit.  Add  to  these  the  great  traditionary  merchants,  the 
almost  prescriptive  aristocracy  of  their  vocation,  hereditary  firms 
doing  for  generations  the  work  that  makes  them  the  masters  of 
reigning  princes,  sometimes  the  arbiters  of  nations.  What  has 
all  this  mass  of  stable  wealth,  profit,  and  power  to  do  with  the 
‘precarious  and  temporary?’  What  has  their  exemption  to  do 
with  the  gratification  of  ‘the  working  millions?’  Has  any 
gentleman  of  acres  more  assurance  of  the  course  in  which  his 
inheritance  will  go  than  these  banks  and  companies  of  the  course 
of  their  currency  and  course  of  profit  ?  What  has  a  bank  like 
that  of  Coutts,  with  its  profits  not  less  than  50,000/.  a  year,  and 
without  a  necessity  of  one  penny  of  capital,  to  say  in  favour  of 
its  exemption  under  Schedule  D.  seven  farthings  out  of  a  seven- 
penny  tax  on  the  ground  of  the  temporary  and  precarious  cha¬ 
racter  of  their  business  and  profits? 

We  have  not  time  or  space  to  go  far  into  the  question:  but 
when  any  of  these  or  indeed  any  trading  concern  that  makes  a 
profit  to  pay  the  tax  at  all,  is  spoken  of  as  precarious,  this  simple 
fact  is  to  be  borne  in  mind — that  their  precariousness  as  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic  to  separate  D.  from  A.  and  B.  and  C.  and 
E.,  is  not  only  one  of  the  unhappy  kind  which  entitles  D.  to 
commiseration,  and  to  remission  of  taxation  condition.  His  is 
not  merely  characterised  by  the  liability  to  precarious  loss,  it 
has  also  its  prospects,  and  realises  it  still  more  often,  of  certain, 
as  well  as  precarious  gains.  If  he  may  more  often  than  A.  and 
C.  lose  his  capital  in  business,  or  make  it  lees,  he  does,  in  fact, 
nine  times  out  of  ten  make  a  capital,  or  double  it  or  treble  it, 
which  A.  or  C.  could  never  do  out  of  their  profits,  if  they  ac¬ 
cumulated  the  whole  of  them,  and  put  them  out  at  compound 
interest,  in  less  than  twenty-four  years.  Are  we  to  suppose  with 
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Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Sotheron,  that  all  trade,  all  profession,  all 
vocation,  all  the  mass  of  speculation  and  industry  is  in  the 
mass  less  profitable  than  capital  in  land,  and  property  in  the 
national  funds,  by  25  per  cent.  ?  Or  do  we  not  all  practically 
know  that  amongst  the  mass  of  certain  and  precarious  giuns, 
the  precarious  losses  on  the  mass  wholly  disappear,  and  leave, 
inst^  of  a  profit  of  3  per  cent,  that  wo^d  take,  if  it  were  all 
accumulated,  twenty-four  ye^rs  to  make  a  new  capital,  a  profit 
that  averages  at  least  12  per  cent.,  which  would,  if  treated  in  the 
same  manner,  make  another  equal  capital  in  less  than  six  years. 
If  precariousness  is  to  affect  the  rate  of  taxation, — if,  because 
profits  may  be  diminished,  they  are  to  be  rated  at  three-fourths 
of  their  actual  realised  amount,  at  5\d.  instead  of  Id.,  what  are 
we  to  add  to  that  rate  when  they  are  increased  beyond  the 
3  per  cent,  of  A.  or  C.  ?  When  they  are,  in  fact,  for  a  whole 
life  12  per  cent.,  should  we  not  tax  them  at  4  times  Id., — 
2t.  Ad.  in  the  pound  ? 

Be  it  observed,  that  the  present  tax  in  theory  does  exact 
justice  to  this  precarious  character  of  income  when  the  preca- 
riousness  does  in  fact  operate,  so  far  as  it  diminishes  exactly  as 
income  actually  diminishes,  becomes  nothing  when  income  fails 
(to  reach  150^  a  year),  and  increases  exactly  as  it  increases. 
Only  in  practice,  it  is  known  that  schedule  D.  administers  to 
itself  the  measure  of  ‘justice’  it  approves  for  itself ;  and,  re¬ 
garding  the  tax  as  a  ‘  sacrifice,’  as  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill  too  sym¬ 
pathetically  calls  it,  makes  his  returns  according  to  his  con¬ 
science,  with  the  natural  bias  to  make  as  little  a  ‘sacrifice’  as 
possible. 

It  does  then  appear  to  be  a  course  which  .nothing  but  ignorance 
can  palliate,  to  treat  all  the  classes  affected  by  Schedule  D.  as 
one :  to  assume  that  it  is  wholly  one  indivisible  class  requiring 
consideration  for  the  temporary  and  precarious  character  of  its 
gains.  If  there  be  in  that  schedule  any  persons  whose  circum¬ 
stances  correspond  with  this  assumption,  they  should  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  appropriate  distinctions,  and  relieved  as  they 
came  under  it.  But  it  is  unendurable  that  we  should  remit  25 
per  cent,  to  the  proprietor  of  bank  stock,  or  of  New  River 
Company  shares,  or  a  share  in  Barclay  and  Perkins’  Brewery, 
on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  income  that  they  never  incur, 
•—of  losses  that  they  only  know  inversely  by  the  indirect  expe¬ 
rience  of  their  own  certain  gains. 

It  finally  remains  for  us  to  see  to  what  this  agitation  for  a  Pro¬ 
perty  Tax  tends  in  its  effects  and  consequences  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Income  Tax  itself.  Thb  is  not  a  question  beside  our 
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inreaent  purpose,  for  it  asaumea  a  prodigious  oonaequence  in  its 
importance,  its  oppressiveness,  and  its  impolicy. 

Is  the  Income  Tax  to  be  condemned  for  its  action,  as  affect¬ 
ing  precarious  and  temporary  incomes  ? 

.  Is  a  Property  Tax  to  be  substituted  for  it,  because  justice 
requires  permanent  and  certain  property  to  be  assessed  higher 
for  its  certainty  or  permanency  ? 

If  so,  then  clearly  no  one  of  our  present  taxes  but  must  be 
condemned  on  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  the  Income  Tax, 
and  no  device  of  man  can  invent  any  other  tax  that  can  stand 
scrutiny  if  the  Property  Tax  is  just ;  and  if  no  tax  can  be  found 
that  Is  not  condemned  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  Income  Tax, 
it  follows  that  all  our  other  taxes  must  be  condemned,  that  we 
can  maintain  no  other  tax  but  the  Property  Taxi  In  other 
words,  it  is  all  Property  Tax,  or  no  tax  at  alL* 

.  The  Income  Tax  is  unjust,  as  taxing  precarious  profits  as  if 
they  were  certain,  temporary  profits  as  if  they  were  permanent, 
as  making  no  allowance  for  a  man’s  misfortunes,  his  duty  to 
save  for  his  family,  to  save  to  replace  his  capital,  to  insure 
against  ill  health  and  disability. 

If  so,  then  what  other  tax,  indeed,  what  other  operation  of 
business,  is  just  ? 

Our  public  income,  stated  summarily,  is  derived  from  Cus¬ 
toms,  Excise,  the  Stamp  Duties,  and  the  Assessed  and  Land 
Taxes.  Each  of  these  is  condemned  by  the  same  principle  that 
condemns  the  present  Income  Tax.  Conceive  a  pound  of  5s. 
tea,  a  quart  of  brandy  or  beer,  a  5s.  stamp,  sold  with  its  tax 
graduated  for  all  varieties  of  income,  as  ‘perfect  justice’  re¬ 
quires,  and  is  to  be  done  by  the  Property  Tax.  Conceive  the 
grocer  and  his  customers, 

A.  A  pound  of  Souchong,  Pekoe -flavoured,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Figg.  Yes,  Ma’am. — What  schedule.  Ma’am  ? 

.  A.  Sch^ule  A. 

.  Mr.  F.  Duty  2«.  2d.  Fee  simple,  life,  or  term? 

A.  For  life. 


.  *  As  many  of  the  witnesses  would  have  it,  e.  g.  Mr.  C.  Eillicoe 
(4149.),  and  Mr.  Hume — see  his  Draft  Report,  p.  xxxii.  ‘  Your 
'  Committee  submit,  finally,  that  the  taxation  of  this  country  is  not 
'  based  on  any  intelligible  principle  ;  and  that  it.  becomes  more  and 

*  more  apparent  every  year,  especially  if  the  Property  Tax  is  to  be  a 
‘  permanent  tax,  that  the  whole  of  the  present  system  of  taxation 

*  must  be  revised  ;  that  the  best  tax,  the  tax  most  easily  levied,  offer- 

*  ing  the  fewest  obstacles  in  the  collection,  and  the  least  likely  to  en- 
‘  eour»ire  evasion  and  fraud,  will  be  found  to  be  an  equal  tax  on  the 
{  realised  and  industrial  property  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 
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.  Perfect  Syttem  of  Tuxmtum. 

Mr.,F.  For  life.  Age, 'Madam?  Don’t  like  to  say?  Of 
course.  Excuse  me:  you  know.  Madam,  it  ia  not  my  fault. 
Say  40, — 16^  years’  purchase, — Half  duty  1».  li  Any  chil¬ 
dren  or  incumbrance,  Madam?  None.  Tea  3s.,  duty  Is.  !<£., 
—4s.  Idl  if  you  please,  Madam.  Thank  yon,  much  obliged. 

Conceive  the  practical  process  of  taxing  Ckelebe,  with  his 
3004  a  year  consols,  for  his  bedroom  and  sitting-room,  at  33 
times  the  amount  of  House  Tax  that  you  lay  on  Mr.  Macaire 
with  a  barrack  full  of  children  and  a  very  precarious  income 
value  of  3004  a  year  at  one  year’s  purchase — and  conceive  the 
further  operation  of  deducting  from  Mr.  Macaire’s  tax  of  one- 
•fifth  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  an  allowance  for  insurance  to 
settle  his  six  sons  in  life  and  to  provide  for  his  seven  daughters. 

Yet  if  something  like  this  *  perfect  justice  ’  cannot  be  done 
with  tea,  which  brings  in  an  income  of  5  millions  and  a  half  — 
nearly  equal  in  amount  to  the  Income  Tax  itself,  and  just  three 
times  the  anoount  of  what  is  raised  under  Schedule  D.,  the 
Jonas  for  which  the  whole  tax  is  troubled ;  if  something  like 
this  cannot  be  done  with  sugar,  which  brings  in  4  millions,  with 
tobacco  and  its  4  millions  — indeed  with  the  whole  customs  and 
excise,  and  their  37  millions,  and  the  bulk  of  the  Stamp  and 
Assessed  Taxes  —  how  are  they  or  any  of  them  to  be  m^- 
tained  on  principles  of  ‘justice?’  Can  we  pretend  to  sacriBce 
the  Income  Tax,  because  some  part  of  Schedule  D.,  perhaps, 
but  not  probably,  paying  half  a  million  a  year,  is  unjustly  taxed 
on  an  equal  rate  with  certain  and  permanent  mcmies,  and  yet 
pretend  at  the  same  time  to  retain  customs  and  excise  to  the 
amount  of  37  millions,  —  seventy  times  the  amount  ?  Can  we 
revolt  against  this  rate  of  payment  of  an  eleventh  part  of  the 
Income  Tax,  and  still  continue  to  endure  all  we  condemn  in 
that  when  multiplied  seventy  times  ? 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  taxes  on  stamps,  and  on 
bouses,  and  others  of  the  assessed  taxes — in  short,  on  the  whole 
or  almost  the  whole  of  our  taxes,  58  millions  yearly, — 100  times 
at  least  the  amount  of  the  income  tax  raised  in  the  manner 
the  advocates  of  a  property  tax  complain  of. 

With  the  general  taxes,  all  the  local  taxes  must  go  too — for 
the  vice  imputed  to  the  Income  Tax,  W  its  advei’saries,  is 
more  rife  in  all  these,  than  in  the  Income  Tax  itself. 

In  short,  at  least  70  millions  of  general  and  local  taxation 
must  logically  fall  with  the  present  system  of  taxing  temporary 
and  precarious  income. 

Will  reformers  so  mathematical — so  in  love  with  *  perfect 
justice  ’ — strain  at  this  gnat  and  swallow  that  camel  ? 

They  deserve  more  <vedit  for  consistency  than-  will  allow  us 
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to  put  such  an  imputation  of  such  inconsistencj  upon  them. 
Fiat  jiutitia,  ruat  calum.  They  never  will,  they  never  can  con- 
si^ntly  stop,  till  we  consent  to  raise  our  60  or  70  millions  of 
income  in  the  proportion  of  7d.  in  the  pound,  on  an  income  of 
one  year,  and  of  19«.  5d.  and  one  third  of  a  penny  in  the  pound 
on  the  permanent  annuitant, — 33  millions  a  year  on  Schedule 
A.  instead  of  2},  as  now — 9  millions  and  a  quarter  on  Schedule 
C.,  instead  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  as  now, — and  then  we 
shall  nearly  have  arrived  at  the  consummation  of*  A  Propebtt 
Tax  *  founded  on  Principles  of  *  perfect  Justice  !  * 


Note  to  Art.  II.  in  last  Number, 

We  regret  to  find  that  some  expressions  in  an  Article  on  the 
Ionian  Islands,  in  our  last  Number,  which  referred  to  Mr. 
Bowen,  have  been  understood  in  a  more  serious  light  than  was 
intend^,  and  have  been  thought  to  reflect  unduly  upon  that 
gentleman.  We  have,  since  the  publication  of  our  Article,  seen 
copies  of  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Bowen,  in  Nov.  1851,  by  Sir 
Henry  Ward,  the  Lord  Hi^h  Commissioner,  and  Mr.  Dusmani, 
the  S^retary  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Instruction,  in  which 
they  express  their  approbation  of  Mr.  Bowen’s  conduct  during 
the  time  that  he' filled  the  oflBce  of  Rector  of  the  University  of 
Corfu.  We  will  only  add  our  belief  that  Mr.  Bowen’s  eminent 
classical  attainments  well  qualify  him  for  the  poet  which  he 
now  worthily  fills,  in  one  of  the  principal  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Oxford. 


No.  CXCIX.  will  be  published  in  July. 
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'  extracts — his  remarks  on  the  probable  reception  which  his  work 
will  meet  with,  40. 

c 

Cathedral  Reform,  review  of  works  relating  to,  152— debate  upon 
Lord  Blandf'ord’s  motion  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
deans,  ib. — many  eminent  scholars  to  be  found  among  the  deans, 
153— Lord  Blandford’s  Bill,  ib. — Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  Letter  to 
the  Dean  of  Salisbury,  153-4,  and  rwte  and  extract — the  grounds 
for  the  abolition  of  deans  considered.  154-5,  and  note — church 
sinecures,  156-7 — a  thorough  reform  of  cathedrals  inevitable,  158 
— revenues  of  cathedrals,  159-60 — the  43rd  canon  of  1603,  161, 
note — what  a  cathedral  should  be,  161-2 — officers  of  a  cathedral, 
163-4,  and  rtotes — cathedral  service,  165 — cathedrals  as  they  are,  ib. 
— cathedral  libraries,  165-6,  and  note— cathedral  revenues,  167-8 — 
Act  of  1851,  168 — parochial  character  of  a  cathedral,  168-9 — 
cathedral  worship,  169-70,  and  note — cathedral  education,  171-2 — 
Mr.  Selwyii’s  views  on  the  subject,  173,  extract — extract  from 

■  ‘  History  of  Reformation,’  A.D.  1540,  173,  note — stalls  for  arch¬ 
deacons,  174 — residence  of  canons,  175-6— minor  canons,  177 — 
Mr.  Jebb’s  protest  against  the  hardships  inflicted  on  minor  canons, 
xb.,  extract — Mr.  Barry  on  allowing  the  clergy  the  free  use  of  cathe¬ 
dral  libraries,  178,  extract — a  few  words  atout  the  lay  clerks,  cho¬ 
risters,  and  almsmen,  178-9— Mr.  Barry  on  the  advantages  of  every 
cathedral  being  freely  accessible,  179-80,  extract  and  note — such 
oaths  only  should  be  administered  as  are  binding  both  in  spirit  and 
letter,  180-1 — suggestions  for  carrying  out  a  system  of  cathedral 
reform,  181-2. 

Church  of  England,  the,  in  the  Mountains,  review  of  works  relating 
to  the  state  of,  342 — Macaulay’s  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
clergy  between  the  Restoratiim  and  the  Revolution,  342-3  —  a 
faitht'ul  representation  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Cambrian 
and  Cumbrian  clergy,  343-4 — inadequacy  of  the  parochial  endow¬ 
ments,  344 — poverty,  though  not  necessarily  a  degradation  to  the 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  yet  an  actual  cause  of  their  degradation, 
344-5 — the  small  value  of  the  tithe  in  mountain  countries  further 
reduced  by  spoliation,  345-6 — the  poverty  of  the  clergy  in  the 
districts  under  notice  partly  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  rich 
benefices  in  a  few  favoured  hands,  34^7 — injurious  consequenoes 
thereof,  347,  and  nofe — the  mass  of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the 
diocese  of  Carlisle  and  of  the  principality  of  Wales  generally  sons 
of  small  farmers  or  shopkeepers,  348,  and  note — probable  course 
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of  a  Welsh  lad  brought  up  to  the  ministry,  349-51  —  mode  of 
obtmning  a  living  in  the  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  351 — disposal  of 
Church  patronage,  352,  and  note — low  position  in  society  held  by 
the  Welsh  clergy,  353 — injurious  effects  thereof,  354'^ — their 
former  intemperate  and  low  habits,  355-6 — shameful  condition  and 
desecration  of  Welsh  places  of  worship,  357-8,  and  note — low  state 
of  education,  358*9,  and  note— the  clergy  in  the  mountains  of  the 
north  of  England  little  if  any  better  off  than  their  brethren  of 
Cambria,  359-60 — marked  feature  in  which  the  two  differ,  360 — 
Griffith  Jones,  Daniel  Rowlands,  and  other  dissenters  from  the 
Welsh  Church,  361-2 — numerous  Sunday  schools  of  the  Welsh 
dissenters,  362,  and  notes — their  pynciau,  363 — disgusting  exbi. 
bition  of  religious  enthusiasm — *  jumping*  364 — general  waift  of 
chastity  amongst  the  Welsh,  364,  note — the  Welsh  clergymen  and 
their  parishioners  not  bound  together  by  any  Ue  of  mutual  sym¬ 
pathy,  365 — general  alienation  of  the  congregations  in  consequence, 
365*6 — difficulties  the  Church  of  Wales  has  to  surmount  in  the 
prevalence  of  two  languages,  366-7  —  the  immense  size  of  the 
parishes  another  cause  of  its  inefficiency,  367-8,  and  note — general 
carelessness  (excepting  the  Rhymney  Iron  Company)  of  the  large 
mining  and  manufacturing  proprietors  as  to  providing  their  work¬ 
people  with  adequate  religious  instruction,  368*9,  and  note  — 
progress  made  notwithstanding  by  the  Church  of  Wales  in  the  last 
few  years,  369-70 — the  eighteenth  century  preeminently  the  age 
of  ecclesiastical  dilapidation,  370 — disgraceful  condition  of  Welsh 
places  of  worship,  370-1 — increase  of  pupil  teachers  in  the  Welsh 
Church  schools,  372,  and  note  —  improvements  effected  in  the 
Mountain  clergy  of  the  North  of  England,  ib. — active  co-operation 
of  the  present  bishops,  373-4 — suggestions  for  further  improve¬ 
ment,  375 — the  raising  the  income  of  every  parochial  clergyman  to 
not  less  than  2002.  per  annum,  ib. — incorporation  of  the  College 
of  St  Bees  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  establishment  of 
exhibitions  and  scholarships  therein,  375-& — necessity  of  stricter 
discipline  being  maintained,  376-7 — and  a  better  system  of  or¬ 
ganisation,  377 — the  carrying  out  of  these  desiderata  not  attended 
with  much  difficulty,  378-9. 


D 

Derby  Ministry,  fall  of  the,  review  of  works  relating  to,  240 — position 
of  parties  in  the  new  Parliament  of  November  4.,  ib. — the  struggle 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  virtually  at  an  end,  ib. — Mr. 
Disraeli's  speech  on  Mr.  Villiers’  motion  of  Nov.  23.,  240*1,  notes — 
proper  course  for  Ministers  to  have  taken,  241— course  actually 
taken,  242 — Mr.  Villiers’  motion  lost,  243 — Lord  Palmerston’s 
amendment  carried,  ib. — words  of  the  amendment,  244 — Mr. 
Disraeli’s  Budget,  245-6,  and  notes — propositions  of  the  Budget, 
247-8 — principles  of  the  Budget,  248-52— reduction  of  the  malt 
tax,  252-4,  and  note — reduction  of  the  hop  duty,  255*6 — alterations 
in  the  income  tax,  257 — proposition  for  enlarging  the  area  of  the 
house  tax,  258-9— division  on  the  Budget,  259-61,  and  note — 
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resignation  of  Lord  Derby’s  Ministry,  261 — conduct  of  Lord  Derby 
during  office,  261-3 — his  subsequent  conduct,  263-4 — Lord  Aber 
deen’s  Ministry,  264-5 — its  probable  measures,  266-7. 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  Mr.,  review  of  Mr.  Francis’s  Biography  of,  and 
works  by,  420 — Mr.  Disraeli  quite  a  political  Mion’  of  the  day,  421 

— his  appointment  to  the  post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ib _ _ 

conflicting  views  regarding  his  merits  as  a  speaker  and  statesman, 
421-2 — how  did  he  win  his  distinguished  position?  422 — his 
parentage  and  early  career,  422-5— articled  to  a  firm  of  solicitors 
in  the  city,  425 — his  connexion  with  the  ill-fated  ‘Representative’ 
newspaper,  426,  and  note — ambitious  schemes  entertained  by  him 
at  an  early  age,  426-7,  and  extracts — his  ‘  Vivian  Grey,’  ‘  Catarini 
Fleming,’  and  other  works,  427-8 — commences  his  political  career 
as  a  Radical,  428-9 — letter  by  E.  L.  Bulwer,  429— extract  from 
one  of  Mr.  Hume’s  recommendatory  letters,  ib. — remarks  upon  Mr. 
Disraeli’s  early  career  by  Mr.  K  Cox  and  the  ‘  Globe,’  429-30,  note 
— his  many  Protean  political  transformations,  430 — his  total  want 
of  fixed  political  principles,  ib. — his  shallow  fallacies,  ib. — his 
theory  of  the  Whigs’  striving  to  reduce  an  English  sovereign  to 
the  condition  of  a  Doge,  431— his  pamphlet  ‘  What  is  He?’  432, 
and  extract — his  anxiety  to  gloss  over  or  ignore  the  first  eight  or 
nine  years  of  his  public  life,  ih. — his  attack  on  Mr.  O’Connell,  and 
the  set  down  he  received  from  the  Irish  Liberator,  ib. — his  love  of 
notoriety,  433 — his  ‘  Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution,’  434, 
and  extract — his  abuse  of  the  Whigs,  and  siding  with  the  'Tories, 
434-5 — his  ‘  Letters  of  Runnymede,’  and  its  Dedication  to  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  435,  and  ex/roc/— elected  Member  for  Maidstone  in 
1837,  ib. — his  maiden  speech  in  the  House,  and  its  reception,  435- 
6 — remarks  on  the  determination  then  avowed  of  making  the 
House  attend  to  him  hereafter,  436-8 — his  connexion  with  the  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry  of  1841,437-9 — his  ‘Coningsby,’  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  he  therein  gives  of  the  term  ‘  Conservatispi,’  438-41,  and 
extracts— his  parliamentary  career  in  1846, 441 — his  ‘  Lord  George 
‘  Bentinck ;  a  Political  Biography,’  444-6,  and  extracts — his  personal 
invectives  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  446-8 — the  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
speaker,  448 — his  views  of  Christianity  and  the  Atonement,  449-50, 
and  extracts — his  study  of  finance,  and  the  nonsense  put  forth  by 
him  on  fiscal  topics,  450-5 1 — faith  reposed  in  him  by  the  Derbyites, 
451-2 — his  studied  caution  and  impassibility,  452-3 — remarks  on 
his  first  and  second  speeches  on  his  Budget,  453-4 — fatal  effects  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  political  reserve  and  isolation,  454 — Sir 
Francis  Dash  wood  probably  no  longer  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  455 — causes  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  failure  as  a  practical 
legislator,  455-6 — his  rhetorical  displays '  generally  offensive  from 
their  personality,  4.56-7 — his  best  speeches  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  &c.,  457-8 — his  per¬ 
sonality,  vituperation,  and  plagiarism,  457-8 — his  position  as  ‘a 
‘  parliamentary  gladiator,’  461. 

VOL.  XCVII.  NO.  CXCVIII.  Q  Q 


E 

Education^  Public,  review  of  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth’s  work 
on,  461 — the  conviction  that  more  systematic  exertions  to  improve 
the  cliildren  of  the  lower  classes  are  imperatively  needed  almost 
universal,  462-3 — regimental  schools  for  the  army,  463 — con¬ 
nexion  between  ignorance,  crime,  and  pauperism,  463-4 — Royal 
Navy  Schools  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  465 — necessity  of  improving 
our  artisans  proved  by  the  Great  Exhibition,  465-6— extract  from 
the  circular  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Industrial  Instruction, 

466 —  tai-dy  recognition  with  which  the  public  has  received  the 
principles  of  science  on  which  arts  and  trades  are  founded,  466-7 
— the  van  in  the  noble  cause  of  education  beaded  by  the  Church, 

467- 8 — attention  paid  to  education  by  the  early  settlers  in  New 
England,  468-9 — exertions  made  in  England  from  1503  to  1837, 
469-70,  note — development  of  Sunday  schools,  470,  and  extract — 
necessity  of  making  religion  a  leading  element  in  any  system  of 
national  education,  470,  and  extract — difficulties  of  legislating 
upon  the  subject,  471 — course  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Coun¬ 
cil,  471-2 — plan  proposed  by  Government  in  1839  defeated,  473, 
and  extract — advantages  gained  by  the  institution  of  inspectors  of 
schiHtls,  474— M.  Eugene  Rendu’s  opinion  on  the  making  public 
these  inspectors’  reports,  474-5,  extract — the  Minutes  of  1846, 
475 — views  of  the  Mediaeval  Party,  476-7,  and  extract — views  held 
by  the  Congregational  Dissenters,  478,  extract — antagonism  of 
opposite  parties,  478-82,  and  extracts — necessity  of  national  edu¬ 
cation  being  made  an  affair  of  both  the  Church  and  the  State, 
482-3 — views  of  the  Secular  Education  Party,  483-4,  and  extract 
— summary  of  progress  made,  484-5 — disadvantages  attending  Dr. 
Bell’s  system,  485 — exertions  made  by  Sir  James  Shuttleworth 
and  Mr.  Tufnell  to  establish  a  Government  normal  and  model 
scliool  at  Battersea,  485-6 — reports  on  training  schools,  486-8, 
and  wo/cs— table  giving  information  respecting  elementary  schools, 
489 — present  state  and  future  requirements  of  existing  schools, 
488-92  — tables  and  accounts  of  expenditure,  &c.,  493-5  — 
charitable  endowments  for  purposes  of  education,  495  —  their 
liability  to  be  abused,  495-7,  and  extracts — remedy  suggested, 
497-8,  and  extract — probable  means  whereby  the  income  for  edu¬ 
cation  may  be  increased,  498-9 — questionable  nature  of  charitable 
education,  499-500 — Mr.  Porter  on  self-taxation,  500-2 — Arch¬ 
deacon  Sinclair's  plan  fur  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools 
throughout  England  and  "Wales,  503,  and  note — the  voluntary 
principle,  504-5- the  children’s  pence,  505 — proposed  plan  for  a 
school-rate,  506-7 — the  progress  hitherto  made  principally  due  to 
the  measures  oQ  the  Committee  of  Council  and  to  the  operation  of 
the  Minutes  of  1846,  507-8 — measures  resolved  on  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Council  on  Education,  508-9 — schools  in  municipal 
boroughs,  509-10 — note  in  reference  to  the  publication  and  trading 
in  school  books  by  the  Government,  510-11. 
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Hungarian  Revolution,  review  of  works  relating  to,  119 — character 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  119-21 — differences  between  the  Hun¬ 
garian  and  the  Sclave,  122 — the  House  of  Hapsburgh,  123 — one  of 
the  stauncliest  supporters  of  the  Romish  Sec,  123-4 — dawn  and 
spread  of  the  Reformation,  124 — relation  of  Hungary  to  Austria, 
125 — character  of  Hungarian  independence,  126 — the  Hungarian 
Diet,  126-7 — progress  and  prosperity  of  Hungary  under  a  repre¬ 
sentative  government,  127-8 — Feidinand  V.  crowned  at  Presburg 
King  of  Hungary,  129  and  note — improved  constitution  of  Hun¬ 
gary  established,  129-30 — proceedings  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry, 
130-1 — revolution  of  Vienna,  131-2 — Prince  Metternich,  132 — 
temporising  measures  of  the  Austrian  Government,  133 — combina¬ 
tion  of  Croats,  Servians,  and  Wallachians  against  the  Hungarians, 
134-5 — intervention  of  the  Croats  under  Jellachicli,  135 — remon¬ 
strances  of  Hungarians  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  unheeded,  ib. — the 
Hungarians  resolve  upon  making  a  stand  for  their  liberties,  135-6 — 
pusillanimity  of  the  Archduke  Stephen,  136 — the  Hungarian  Diet 
appointed  a  Committee  for  National  Defence,  ib. — Measures  of 
Kossuth,  137 — Gorgey  commander-in-chief,  138-9 — retreat  of  the 
government  behind  the  Tlieiss,  139-40 — want  of  unanimity  between 
the  civil  and  military  authorities,  141  — Kossutli’s  wonderful  talents 
and  energy,  142-3 — Dembinsky  appointed  commander-in-chief,  146 
— his  removal,  and  appointment  of  Vetter,  144 — reappointment  of 
Gorgey,  ib. — his  splendid  victories  over  the  Austrians,  ib. — Kossuth 
proposes  the  deposition  of  the  House  of  Hapsburgh  from  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hungary,  144-5 — new  Austrian  constitution,  145 — fall  of 
Buda,  148 — want  of  a  clear  object  to  fight  for,  ib. — separation  of 
Kossuth  and  Gorgey,  149 — fatal  to  their  country,  ib. — great  irreso¬ 
lution  in  the  leaders,  149-50— characters  of  Kossuth  and  Gorgey, 
150 — the  Austrian  Empire  a  hollow  name,  151 — future  destinies  of 
Hungary,  ib. 


I 

Income  Tax,  the,  review  of  treatises  and  Parliamentary  reports  on, 

530- 1 — the  agitation  against  the  Income  Tax  intense  and  universal, 

531- 2 — importance  of  the  subject,  532 — advantage  to  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  tax,  532-3 — objections  to  Schedule  D.,  533-4 — 
general  state  of  the  question,  534-5 — review  of  the  Income  Tax 
from  its  passing  in  1842,  and  its  subsequent  operation,  535-7 — 
classes  of  contributors  under  Schedules  A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  and  E.,  537- 
41 — supposed  peculiar  grievance  of  Schedule  D.,  541 — committee 
to  consider  the  present  mode  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  Income 
Tax,  541-3 — the  grounds  for  a  change  in  the  incidence  of  the 
Income  Tax  examined ;  and,  first,  as  to  the  equal  or  unequal  liabi¬ 
lity  of  all  subjects  to  contribute  according  to  their  means  to  the 
requirements  of  the  State,  543-8— secondly,  the  contribution  that 
each  man  may  be  required  to. make  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  State,  548-52 — taxable  ‘ability,’  consisting  of 
‘income,’  ‘unproductive  capital,’  and  ‘expectancy,’  552 — as  re- 
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gards  ‘income,’  552-6 — as  regards  ‘unproductive  capital,’  556-9 — 
as  regards  ‘incomes  in  expectancy,’  559-66 — a  Property  Tax  on 
this  principle  sheer  confiscation,  566 — theory  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hume  and  the  actuaries,  567-72  and  extracts  and  notes— in  what 
proportion  is  property  to  pay  for  the  protection  afiorded  it  by 
Government?  573-7 — all  incomes  and  all  produce  should  be  taxed 
to  the  support  of  Government,  577 — but  not  in  proportion  to  the 
expectancies  of  future  years,  ib. — Mr.  Disraeli’s  announcement  that 
Lord  Derby’s  Administration  were  ‘  prepared  to  assent  to  the 
‘  principle  of  distinguishing  between  permanent  and  precarious 
‘  incomes,’  considered,  578 — remarks  upon  his  plan  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  Schedule  D.,  579-81 — what  the  agitation  for  a  Pro¬ 
perty  Tax  tends  towards  in  its  effects  beyond  the  range  of  the 
Income  Tax,  581-2 — a  case  put  of  a  ‘  Property  Tax  founded  on 
‘  principles  of  perfect  justice,’  582-4. 

Indian  Army,  the,  review  of  works  treating  of,  183  —  the  books 
under  review  full  of  interest,  ib. — the  existence  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East  dependent  mainly  on  want  of  unanimity 
among  the  natives,  183-4 — want  of  energy  and  discipline  in  our 
Sepoy  regiments,  184-6  —  framework  of  native  society,  186  — 
extracts  from  Mountstuart  Elphinstone’s  History  respecting,  187-8 
— views  of  Munro,  Malcolm,  and  Lord  Metcalfe  on  employing  the 
natives  in  places  of  trust,  and  paying  them  adequate  wages,  188-90 
— the  policy  of  appropriating  territory  considered,  192-5  —  the 
Native  States  —  necessity  of  governing  them  in  a  more  liberal 
spirit,  195-6 — growth  of  our  Indian  Empire,  196-8 — government 
of  Lord  Auckland,  199-201 — the  English  yoke  hateful  to  the 
natives,  201  —  number  of  European  and  Indian  soldiers  in  the 
Anglo-Indian  army,  202-3 — vast  preponderance  of  native  soldiers, 
ib. — the  Sepoy  sixty  years  ago  and  now,  203 — unwise  measures 
adopted  towards  native  officers,  204-5 — chivalrous  conduct  of  this 
class,  205 — change  in  the  constitution  of  Anglo-Indian  army 
adopted  in  1784,  206 — its  unfortunate  results,  206-8 — native  army 
generally  unlettered,  208,  and  extract — ib. — the  moral  on  a  par 
with  their  intellectual  degradation,  209,  extract — the  policy  of 
increasing  the  European  element  in  our  Anglo-Indian  army 
questioned,  210-2 — ^that  army  only  half-officered,  212 — high-caste 
and  low-caste  Sepoys,  213,  and  extract — folly  of  extemporising 
our  Indian  army,  213-4 — principal  defects  in  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration  of  British  India,  215-6 — returns  of  the  battles  of 
Waterloo,  Assaye,  Dieg,  Mehedpoor,  and  others,  216 — the  native 
Indian  by  no  means  a  coward,  216-7 — Sir  W.  Napier’s  vindication 
of  his  brother’s  administration  of  Scinde,  217,  exfraef— proposed 
means  of  reform,  217-20. 

J 

Jameson's,  Mrs ,  ‘  Legends  of  the  Madonna,’  review  of,  230  — 
symbols  of  the  Virgin,  231-2 — her  titles  and  attributes,  232-3.  and 
extracts — her  costume,  234-5— her  personal  appearance,  235-6 — 
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her  features,  236-7 — her  complexion,  237-8,  and  extract — attri¬ 
butes  of  the  Saviour  given  to  her,  239 — her  epithets,  ib. 

/ervis's  History  of  Corfu  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  review  of,  41 — 
redundancy  of  sources  of  information  relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands, 
ib. — the  Constitution  of  1817,  41-2— state  of  the  Ionian  Islands 
from  1797  to  1801,  42-4 — occupation  of  the  islands  by  the  British 
in  1814,  45 — this  mainly  to  keep  out  Russian  influence,  ib. — Sir 
Thomas  Maitland  the  first  Lord  High  Commissioner,  46  —  his 
policy  in  the  Charter  of  1817,  47 — essential  provisions  of  the 
Charter,  48 — principles  upon  which  Sir  T.  Maitland  acted  during 
his  government,  49 — cost  of  keeping  up  the  garrisons,  50 — death 
of  Sir  T.  Maitland,  and  policy  adopted  by  his  successors,  49 — 52 
—  Lord  John  Russell’s  despatch  of  1840,  53 — a  representative 
government  established,  53-4  —  the  Ionian  free  press,  55-6  — ‘ 
extension  of  the  electoral  system  and  other  modifications  of  the 
Constitutional  Charter,  56-7 — reform  of  the  Constitution  in  1850, 
57— extract  from  despatch  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  dated 
1838,  58-9 — taxation  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  59 — character  and 
qualities  of  the  lonians,  60-1 — their  social  state,  61  —  riotous 
disturbances  during  and  since  the  year  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
62 — the  fears  entertained  by  many  on  account  of  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  removed  by  the  success  attending  it,  63 — salaries  of 
the  civil  servants  of  the  Seven  Islands,  63-4  —  Count  Salamos 
president  of  the  senate,  64 — ratification  of  Constitution  in  1850, 
65 — first  Legislative  Assembly,  65-6,  and  er#r«rc<— present  policy 
for  the  Ionian  Islands,  67-8 — press  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  69-70 — 
the  new  Kingdom  of  Greece  and  the  continental  Greeks,  70-1 — 
state  of  Ottoman  empire,  71-2 — importance  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 

72- 3,  and  extracts — remarks  on  the  administration  of  Lord  Seaton, 

73- 4 — attacks  on  Lord  Seaton,  74-80 — useful  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  him  for  adoption,  80-1,  and  notes — Ionian  vote  by 
ballot,  81 — the  synclitae  and  municipal  council,  82-3 — Sir  W. 
Ward’s  measures,  83-5 — advantages  accruing  to  the  Ionian  Isles 
on  account  of  British  protection,  85-6. 

M 

Marcellus,  Comte  de,  review  of  his  ‘  Politique  de  la  Restauration  en 
1822  et  1823,’ 511 — men  of  talent  in  the  Government  of  the  French 
Restoration,  511-12 — abundance  of  materials  for  a  faithful  and  inte¬ 
resting  history  of  the.  |>eriod,  512 — the  autumn  of  1822  pregnant 
with  interest,  513  — Congress  of -Verona,  513 — M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand  and  M.  de  Marcellus,  513-14 — French  intervention  in  Spain, 
514-17,  and  extracts— Mr.  Canning,  516-20 — debate  between  him 
and  Mr.  Brougham,  520 — the  Duk.  of  Wellington,  521— extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  M.  de'  Marcellus  to  M.  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  522-3 — unpopularity  of  the  French  charge  d'affaires,  523 
— the  aristocracy  favourable  to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  524 
— favourable  views  entertained  by  George  IV.  towards  the  French 
and  their  charge  daffaires,  525 — curious  scene  at  a  ball  between 
George  IV.,  M.  de  Marcellus,  and  Mr.  Canning,  525-6 — remarks 
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thereon,  o26-7 — lax  political  morality  both  of  MM.  Chateau 
briand  and  Marcellus,  527-8 — advance  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
.528-9 — Chateaubriand’s  severe  judgment  upon  Mr.  Canning,  .529 — 
concluding  remarks,  529-30. 

Marriage  with  deceased  Wife's  Sister,  review  of  works  in  favour  of, 
315 — abundance  of  publications  and  arguments  in  favour  of,  and 
paucity  of  those  oppo.sed  thereto,  31 5-6-— result  of  the  question  in 
the  Session  of  1851,  317 — state  of  the  case  before  1835,  ib. — ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  then  existing  law,  317-20 — equally  absurd  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  1835,  320-3,  and  extract — the  subject  viewed  in 
the  light  of  Nature,  323-7 — in  that  of  Scripture,  327-36 — as  to 
expediency,  336-9— concluding  observations,  339-40— Lord  Den¬ 
man’s  peroration,  341,  extract. 

Montalemhert,  le  Comte  de,  review  of  his  ‘  Des  Interets  Catholiques 
‘  au  XIX*  Siecle,’  p.  221 — conduct  of  the  Gallican  Church  in  the 
late  establishment  of  despotic  power,  221-3 — absolutism  of  the 
French  clergy,  223-4,  and  extracts — spiritual  and  temporal  despot¬ 
ism,  225-6-— Montalembert’s  views  on  the  existence  together  of 
spiritual  and  religious  liberty,  227-8,  and  extract — views  of  the 
Bishops  of  Moulins  and  Auvergne  on  the  subject,  228 — Montalem- 
bert  faithful  to  a  defeated  cause,  229. — he  supports  the  *  expedition 
‘  de  Rome  a  I’interieur,’  ib. — offers  fiis  services  to  the  Legislative 
Chamber  of  the  Empire,  240 — ^joiiis  the  opposition,  ib. — his  anti¬ 
cipations  of  France  securing  for  herself  a  greater  share  of  liberty, 
ib. 

N 

National  Gallery,  the,  review  of  Descriptive  and  Historical  Cata¬ 
logue  of,  and  other  works  in  relation  to,  390 — the  earliest  collection 
of  works  of  Art  made  by  Cosmo  de’  Medici  and  his  brother 
Lorenzo,  at  Florence,  391 — the  next  probably  by  Duke  Federigo, 

at  Urbino,  ib _ removal  to  the  Louvre  of  chefs-d’oeuvre  at  the 

period  of  the  first  French  Revolution,  392 — private  collections 
formed  in  England  and  elsewhere  about  the  same  time,  ib. — an 
interest  in  names  and  schools  of  painting  thus  awakened  in 
northern  nations,  ib. — the  collection  in  the  Vatican,  393 — those  of 
Naples,  Turin,  and  other  Italian  cities,  393-4 — ^national  collections 
of  Central  Europe,  394 — the  Dresden  Gallery,  394-5 — the  Imperial 
Belvidere  Gallery  at  Vienna,  395 — the  collections  at  Munich  and 
at  Berlin,  396-7 — those  of  tlie  Louvre  at  Paris,  and  of  the  Prado 
Gallery,  Madrid,  397 — rise  and  progress  of  taste  for  painting  in 
England,  398 — collections  made  by  Henry  VIII.,  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham,  and  Charles  I.,  398-9 — the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  first 
era  of  real  taste  in  England,  399 — his  patronage  of  Rubens,  ib. — 
his  collection,  and  its  subsequent  dispersion  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  399-400  —  the  Fine  Arts  not  much  patronised  by  his 
successors,  400-1 — vast  change  in  the  ownership  of  works  of  Art 
occasioned  by  the  first  French  Revolution,  401 — apathy  of  England 
to  profit  by  the  opportunities  then  presented  of  establishing  a 
National  Collection,  401-2 — purchase  of  Mr.  Angerstein’s  Collection 
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to  form  a  nucleus  for  a  National  Collection,  402 — rise,  progress, 
management,  and  shortcomings  of  the  National  Gallery,  403-6 — 
few  specimens  of  the  early  masters  and  schools  possessed  by,  406-7 
— prospects  of  a  more  liberal  encouragement  of  Art  on  the  part 
of  the  nation,  407-8 — high  prices  given  for  some  of  its  paint* 
ings,  408-9— suggestions  for  remedying  existing  evils  in  National 
Gallery,  409-11,  and  nofe— the  subject  of  picture-cleaning  con¬ 
sidered,  411-3 — proposed  removal  of  the  National  Gallery  to  Ken¬ 
sington,  413-5 — how  pictures  can  be  best  placed  and  arranged, 
415-7 — Mr.  Dyce’s  letter  to  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  418-9,  and 
extract  —  remedy  suggested  therein  for  evils  existing  in  the 
management  of  the  National  Gallery,  419-20. 

Note  to  Art.  II.  in  last  Number,  584. 

Novels,  recent,  review  of— ‘Agatha’s  Husband,’  and  others,  380 — 
good  works  of  fiction  by  no  means  an  insignificant  province  of 
literature,  ib. — useful  in  their  way  to  a  large  class  of  the  reading 
public,  381 — established  merit  of  the  works  of  writers  like  Bulwer, 
Thackeray,  and  Dickens,  382 — falling  off  of  others  whose  earlier 
works  gave  promise  of  great  things,  ib. — the  success  of  those 
writers  of  fiction  who,  with  adequate  talents,  devote  themselves 
heartily  to  the  work,  382-3 — the  authoress  of  ‘  Agatha’s  Husband’ 
one  of  this  class,  383-4 — her  beauties  and  defects,  ib. — extracts 
from  her  ‘  Head  of  a  Family,’  384-6 — remarks  on  ‘  Clare  Abbey, 

•  and  *  Villette,’  387 — extracts  from  the  latter  work,  388-9. 

S. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  review  of  works  treating  of,  87 — preparation  of  a 
workman  fitted  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  Jew  and 
Gentile,  88-9 — elements  of  Christianity,  89-90 — influence  of  the 
widely  dispersed  Jews,  91-2 — Greek  influence  on  Christianity, 
92-4 — Roman  influence  on  Christianity,  94-6 — conditions  for  dif¬ 
fusing  Christianity,  97-8 — qualifications  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for  his 
great  mission,  98 — recent  works  on  St.  Paul,  98-100 — birth  and 
education  of  St.  Paul,  101-2 — his  Pharisaism,  103-4,  and  extract — 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  105 — remarks  on  the  conversion  of  Saul, 
105 — Howson  and  Schrader’s  views,  106,  and  extract — what  the 
infirmi^  probably  was  under  which  Paul  suffered,  107 — preaching 
to  the  Gentiles,  107-8 — travels  of  St.  Paul,  108-10 — Paul  at  Tar¬ 
sus,  110,  extract — at  Athens,  111 — at  Corinth,  112,  and  extract— 
St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  some  of  them  lost,  113 — return  from  his  third 
visit  to  Corinth,  113-4,  and  extract — bis  voyage  to  Italy,  115-7 — 
St.  Paul  at  Rome,  117-8,  and  extract. 
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